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3 HILOSOPHY being 
4 4 8 ung elſe but the 5. 
1 1 dom and Truth 
SL "way with reaſon be expect- 
ed, that thoſe Who have 

ſpent moſt Time and Pains in. it ſhould 
enjoy a greater calm and ſerenity of Mind, 
a greater clearneſs and evidence of Know- 
e, and be leſs diſturbed with Doubts 
and Difficulties than other Men. Yet fo 
it is we ſee the Illiterate Bulk of Mankind 
that walk the High-road of plain, com- 
mon Senſe, and are governed by the Dic- 
tates of Nature, for che moſt part eaſy and 
undiſturbed. To them nothing that's fa- 
miliar appears unaccountable or difficult to 
comprehend. They complain not of any 
want of Evidence in their Senſes, and ate 
out of all danger of becomin ng Sceprics. 
But no,ſooner do we depart from Senſe 
and Inſtinet to follow the Light of a Su- 
perior Principle, to reaſon, meditate, and 
reflect on the Nature of Things, but a 
thouſand Scruples ſpring up in our Minds, 
conderning thoſe Things which before we 
ſeemed fully to comprehend. Prejudices 
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- vouring to correct theſe by Reaſon we are 


INTRODUCTION. 
and Errors of Senſe do from all Parts diſ- 
cover themſelves to our view; and endea- 


inſenſibly drawn into uncouth Paradoxes, 
Difficulties, and Inconſiſtences, which mul- 
tiply and grow upon us as we advance in 
Speculation; till at length, having wander'd 
through many intricate Mazes, we find 
our ſelves juſt where we were, or, which 
is worſe, ſit down in a forlorn Scepticiſm. 


IT. The cauſe of this is thought to be 
the Obſcurity of things, or the natural 


Weakneſs and Imperfection of our Un- 


derſtandings. It is ſaid the Faculties we 
have are few, and thoſe deſigned by Na- 
ture for the Support and Comfort of 


Life, and not to penetrate into the inward 


Eſſence and Conſtitution of Things. Be- 
ſides, the Mind of Man being Finite, 
when it treats of Things which partake 
of Infinity, it is not to be wondered at, if 
it run into Abſurdities and Contradictions ; 
out of which it is impoſſible ic ſhould e- 
ver extricate it ſelf, it being of the na- 
ture of Infinite not to be comprehended 
by that which is Finite, | 
G N 


III. But perhaps we may be too par- 
tial to our ſelves in placing the Fault ori- 
ginally in our Fagultics, and not rather 

in 
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in the wrong uſe we make of them. It 
is a hard thing to ſuppoſe, that righe 
Deductions from true Principles ſhould 
ever end in Conſequences which cannot - 
be maintained or made conſiſtent, We 
ſhould believe that God has dealt more 


| bountifully with the Sons of Men, than 


to give them a ſtrong defire for that 
Knowledge, which he had placed quite 
out of their reach. This were not agreea- 


ble to the wonted, indulgent Methods of 


Providence, which, whatever Appetites it 
may have implanted in the Creatures, 
doth uſually furniſh them with ſuch 
means as, if rightly made uſe of, will 
not fail to ſatisfy them. Upon the whole, 
I am inclined to think that the far great- 
er Part, if not all, of thoſe Difficulties 
which have hitherto amus'd Philoſophers, 
and block'd up the way to Knowledge, 


are intirely owing to our ſelves, That 


we have firſt rais'd a Duſt, and then 
complain, we cannot fee, 


IV. My Purpoſe therefore is, to try 
if I can diſcover what thoſe Principles. 
are, which have introduced all that Doubt- 
fulneſs and Uncertainty, thoſe Abſurdities 
and Contradictions into the ſeveral Sets 
of Philoſophy; inſomuch that the Wiſeſt 
Men have thought our Ignorance incura- 
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our Pains, to make a ſtrict xn ag con- 
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ble, conceiving it to arife from the natu- 
ral dulneſs and limitation of our Faculties, 
And ſurely it is a Work well deferving 


cerning the firſt Principles o mane 


Knowledge, to fift and examine them on all 


ſides: eſpecially fince there may be fome 
Grounds to ſuſpe& that thoſe Lets and 
Difficulties, which ſtay and embaraſs rhe 


Mind in its ſearch after Truth, do not 


ſpring from any Darkneſs and Intricacy in 
the Objects, or natural Defe& in the Un- 
derſtanding, ſo much as from falfe Princi- 
ples which have been infiſted on, and 
might have been avoided. 


V. How difficule and diſcouraging ſo- 
ever this Attempt may ſeem, when I con- 
ſider how many great and extraordinary 


Men have gone before me in the ſame De- 


ſigns: Vet I am not without ſome Hopes, 
upon the Conſideration that the largeſt 
Views are not always the Cleareſt, and 


that he who is Short-ſighted will be obliged 


to draw the Object nearer, and may, per- 
haps, by a cloſe and narrow Survey diſcern 
that which had eſcaped far better Eyes. 


VI. In order to prepare the Mind of 
the Reader for the eaſier conceiving what 


follows, it is proper to premiſe ſome what, 


by 


INTRODUCTION. 7 
by way of Introduction, concerning the 
Nature and Abuſe of Language. But the un- 
raveling this Matter leads me in ſome mea- 
ſure to anticipate my Deſign, by taking notice 
of what ſeems to have had a chief part in ren- 
dering Speculation intricate and perplexed, 
and to have occaſioned innumerable Errors 
and Difficulties in almoſt all parts of Know- 
ledge, And chat is the opinion that the Mind 
hath a power of framing Ab/tira Ideas or 
Notions of Things. He who is not a perfect 
Stranger to the Writings and Diſputes of 
Philale hers, muſt needs acknowledge that 
no ſmall part of them are ſpent about ab- 
ſtract Ideas. Theſe are in a more eſpecial 
manner, thought to be the Object of thoſe 
Sciences what, go by the name of Logic 
and Metaphyfics, and of all that which 
paſſes under the Notion of the moſt ab- 
ſtrated and ſublime Learning, in all which 
one ſhall ſcarce find any Queſtion handled 
in ſuch a manner, as does not ſuppoſe 
their Exiſtence in the Mind, and that it 
is well acquainted with them. | L 


VII. It is agreed on all hands, that the 
Qualities or Modes of things do never 
really exiſt each of them apart by it ſelf, 
and ſeparated from all others, but are 
mix d, as it were, and blended together, 
ſeveral in the ſame Object. But we are 

A 4 told, 
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told, the Mind being able to conſider each 
Quality ſingly, or abſtracted from thoſe 
other Qualities with which it is united, 
does by that means frame to. it ſelf abſtract 
Ideas. For example, there is perceived by 
Sight an Object extended, coloured, and 
moved: This mix'd or compound Idea the 
mind reſolving into its Simple, conſtituent 
Parts, and viewing each by it ſelf, exclu- 
_ five of the reſt, does frame the abſtract 
Ideas of Extenſion, Colour, and Motion. 


Not that it is poſſible for Colour or Mo- 
tion to exiſt without Extenſion: but on 


that the Mind can frame to it ſelf by 
traction the Idea of Colour excluſive of 
Extenſion, and of Motion exclufive of 


both Colour and Extenſion. 


VIII. Again, the Mind having obſerved 


that in the particular Extenſions perceiv'd 


by Senſe, there is ſomething common and 
alike in all, and ſome other things pecu- 


liar, as this or that Figure or Magnitude, 


which diſtinguiſh them one from another; 


. it conſiders apart or ſingles out by it ſelf 
that which is common, making thereof a 
- moſt abſtract Idea of Extenſion, which is 
neither Line, Surface, nor Solid, nor has 
any Figure or Magnitude but is an Idea 


intirely preſcinded from all theſe. do like- 


wiſe the Mind by leaving out of che par- 


ticular 
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ticular Colours perceived by Senſe, that 
which diſtinguiſhes them one from ano- 
ther, and retaining that only which is 
common to all, makes an Idea of Colour 
in abſtract which is neither Red, nor Blue, 
nor White, nor any other determinate Co- 
lour. And in like manner by confidering 
Motion abſtractedly not only from the Body 
moved, but likewiſe from the Figure it 
deſcribes, and all particular Directions and 
Velocities, the abſtract Idea of Motion is 
framed; which equally correſponds to all 


icular Motions whatſoever that ma 
4 by Senſe. 


IN. And as the Mind frames to it 
ſelf abſtract Ideas of Qualites or Modes, 
ſo does it, by the ſame preciſion or men- 
tal Separation, attain abſtract Ideas of the 
more compounded Beings, which include 
ſeveral coexiſtent Qualities, For exam- 
ple, the Mind having obſerved that Peter, 
James, and Jobn, reſemble each other, 


in certain common Agreements of Sha 
and other Qualities, leaves out of 


Peter, James, and any other particular 
Man, that which is peculiar to each, re- 
taining only what is common to all; and 
ſo makes an abſtract Idea wherein all the 


particulars equally par take, abſtracting in- 
| tirely 


complex or compounded Idea it has of 
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10 INTRODUCTION. | 
tirely from and cutting off all thoſe Cire © 
cumſtances and Differences, which might © 
determine it to any particular Exiſtence, Þ 

And after this manner it is ſaid we come 

| by the abſtract Idea of Man or, if you | 

| pleaſe, Humanity or Humane Nature; 

3 wherein it is true there is included Colour, 

| becauſe there is no Man but has ſome 

[| Colour, but then it can be neither White, 

[| nor Black, nor any particular Colour; 

1 becauſe the is no one particular Colour 

[| wherein all Men partake. S0 likewiſe 

| there is included Stature, but then it is 

| neither Tall Stature nor Low Stature, nor 
| yet Middle Stature, but ſomething ab- 
ſtracted from all theſe. And ſo of the 
reſt. Moreover, there being a great va- 


em” 


riety of other Creatures that , partake in 

" | ſome P arts, but not all, of the complex 
Idea of Man, the Mind leaving out thoſe 
= - Parts which are peculiar to Men, and 

| retaining thoſe only which are common 


to all the living Creatures, frameth the 
[|  Jdea of Animal, which abſtracts not on 
from all particular Men, but alſo all 


l Birds, Beaſts, Fiſhes, and Inſects. The 
| conſtituent Parts of the abſtract Idea of U 
1 Animal are Body, Life, Senſe, and Spon- 


] | taneous Motion. By Body is meant, Body 1 
without any particular Shape or Figure, 
[| -there being no one Shape or Figure com- 


| mon 
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mon to all Animals, without Covering, 
= either of Hair or Feathers, or Scales, &c. 
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3 nor yet Naked: Hair, Feathers, Scales, 
and Nakedneſs being the diſtinguiſhing Pro- 


14%. "+ 


perties of particular Animals, and for that 


5 reaſon left out of the AHract Idea, Up- 


on the fame account the ſpontaneous Mo- 


tion muſt be neither Walking, nor Flying, 
nor Creeping, it is nevertheleſs a Moti- 


on, but what that Motion is, it is not eaſy 


to conceive. 


X. Whether others have this Py 


© gerfol Faculty of Ahſtracting their Ideas, 
= they beſt can tell: For my ſelf I find in- 


deed I have a Faculty of imagining, or 


repreſenting to myſelf the Ideas of thoſe 


particular things I have perceived and of 
variouſly compounding and dividing them. 
I can imagine a Man with Twe Heads 
or the upper parts of a Man joined to 
the Body of a Horſe. I can confider the 
Hand, the Eye, the Noſe, each by it 
ſelf abſtracted or ſeparated from the reſt 
of the Body. But then whatever Hand 
or Eye I imagine, it muſt have ſome 
Particular Shape and Colour. Likewiſe 
the Idea of Man that I frame to my ſelf, 
muſt be either of a White, or a Black, 
or a Tawny, a Straight, or a Crooked, 
a Tall, or a Low, or a Middle-fized Man. 
I 
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they are united in ſome Object, yet, it 


may therefore reaſonably conclude that, 


to the Learned. 
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I cannot by any effort of Thought con- 
ceive the abſtract Idea above deſcribed. 
And it is equally impoſſible for me to 
form the abſtract Idea of Motion diſtin& 
from the Body moving, and which is 
neither Swift nor Slow, Curvilinear nor 
Rectilinear; and the like may be faid of 
all other abſtract general Ideas whatſo- 
ever. To be plain, I own my ſelf able 
to abſtract in one Senſe, as when I con- 
fider ſome particular Parts or Qualities ſe- 
parated from others, with which though 


is poſſible they may really Exiſt without 
them. But I deny that I can abſtra& one 
from another, or conceive ſeparately, thoſe 
Qualities which it is impoſſible ſhould 
Exiſt ſo ſeparated; or that I can frame 
a General Notion by aſtracting from Par- 
ticulars in the manner aforeſaid. Which 
two laſt are the proper Acceptations of 
Abſtraction. And there are Grounds to 
think moſt Men will acknowledge them- 
ſelves to be in my Caſe. The Genera- 
lity of Men which are Simple and Illice- 3 
rate never pretend to ab/traft Notions. * 
It is ſaid they are difficult and not to be 
attained without Pains and Study, We 


if ſuch there be, they are confined only 3 
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Xl. I proceed to examine what can 
be alledged in defence of the Doctrine of 
# Abſtraction, and try if I can diſcover 
what it is that inclines the Men of Spe- 
culation to embrace an Opinion, ſo re- 
= mote from common Senſe as that ſeems 
to be. There has been a late deſervedly 
Eſteemed Philoſopher, who, no doubt, has 
given it very much Countenance by ſeem- 
ing to think the having abſtract general 
Ideas is what puts the wideſt difference 
in point of Underſtanding betwixt Man 
and Beaſt. © The having of general 
« Tdeas (/aith he) is that which puts a 
« perfect diſtinction betwixt Man and 
A — and is an Excellency which the 
« Faculties of Brutes do by no means 
tc attain unto, For it is evident we ob- 
« ſerveno Footſteps in them of making uſe 
* of general Signs for univerſal Ideas; {kn 
« which we have reaſon to imagine that 
te they have not the Faculty of abſtrating 
* or making general Ideas, fince they have 
* no uſe of Words or any other general 
« Signs. And a little after, Therefore, 
* I think, we may ſuppoſe that it is in 
« this that the Species of Brutes are diſ- 
„ criminated from Men, and 'tis that 
= © proper difference wherein they are 
* wholly ſeparated, and which at laſt 

: « widens 


pA 
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« widens to ſo wide a Diſtance. For if 


* they have any Ideas at all, and are 
* not bare Machines (as ſome would ha ve 
« them) we cannot deny them to have 
* ſome Reaſon. It ſeems as evident to 
% me that they do ſome of them in cer- 
* tain Inftances reaſon as that they have 
ce Senſe, but it is only in particular Ideas, 


« juſt as they receive them from their | 
« Senſes. They are the beft of them tied 
« .up within thoſe narrow Bounds, and 


© have not (as I think) the Faculty to 


t enlarge them by any kind of Ahſtraction. 
Eſſay on Hum. Undorſt. B. 2. C. 11. Sect. 20 
and 11. I readily agree with this Learn- 
ed Author, that the Faculties of Brutes 
can by no means attain to Abſira#ion. 


But then if this be made the diſtingutſh- * 


ing property of that ſort of Animals, 1 


fear a great many of thoſe that paſs for 
Men muſt be reckoned into their num- 
ber. Tbe reaſon that is here aſſigned 


why we have no Grounds to think Brutes 
have Abſtract general Ideas, is that we 


obſerve in them no uſe of Words or any * 


other general Signs; which is built on this 
Suppofition, to wit, that the making uſe 


of Words, implies the having general Ideas. 


From which it follows, that Men who 
uſe Language are able to Abſtract or 


Generalize their Ideas. That this is the 
os ek Senſe 4 
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genſe and Arguing of the Aurhor will fur- 
ther appear by his anſwering the Queſti- 
on he in another place puts. © Since all 
re things that exiſt are only Particulars, 
& how come we by general Terms? Hu 
& Anſwer is, Words become general by 
te being made the Signs of general Ideas.” 
Eſay on Hum. Underft. B. 3. C. 3. Sect. 6. 
But it ſeems that a Word becomes gene- 
ral by being made the Sign, not of an ab- 


ſtract general Idea but, of ſeveral parti- 


cular Ideas, any one of which it indif- 
ferently Here to the Mind. For Ex- 
ample, When it is ſaid the change 7 Mo- 
tion is proportional to the impreſſed forre, 
or that whatever has Extenſion is divif- 


| 1 Jie; cheſe Propofitions are to be under- 


ſtood of Motion and Extenfion in gene- 


9 ral, and nevertheleſs it will not "follow 
that they ſuggeſt to my Thoughts an Idea 
of Motion without a Body moved, or 


any determinate Direction and Velocity, 
or that I muſt conceive an abſtract gene- 


ral Idea of Extenfion, which is neither 


Line, Surface nor Solid, neither Great 
nor Small, Black, White, nor Red, nor 
of any other determinate Colour. It is 
only implied that whatever Motion 1 con- 


XZ ſider, whether it be Swift or Slow, Per- 


pendicular, Horizontal or Oblique, or in 
whateyer Object, the Axiom concerning 
| | it 
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only of what we can conceive, I be 


ſent or ſtand for all other particular Ideas 
of the ſame ſort. To make this plain by 
an Example, ſuppoſe a Geometrician is 


its ſignification General, ſince as it 
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it holds equally true. As does the other 
of every particular Extenſion, it matters 
not whether Line, Surface or Solid, whe- 
ther of this or that Magnitude or Fi- 


gure. | | 


XII. By obſerving how Ideas become 
general, we may the better judge how 
Words are made ſo. And here it is to 
be noted that I do not deny abſolutely 
there are general Ideas, but only that 
there are any abſtract general Ideas; For 
in the Paſſages above quoted, wherein 
there is mention of general Ideas, it is 
always ſuppoſed that they are formed by 
Aſtraction, after the manner ſet forth in 
Sef, VIII and IX. Now if we will an- 
nex a meaning to our Words, and ſpear 

| ieve 
we ſhall acknowledge, that an Idea, which 


conſidered in it ſelf is particular, be- 


comes general, by being made to repre- 


demonſtrating the Method, of cutting a 
Line in two equal Parts. He draws, 


for Inſtance, a Black Line of an Inch in 
Length, this which in it ſelf is a parti- 


cular Line is nevertheleſs with regard to 
18 
there 
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there uſed, it repreſents all particular Lines 
= whatſoever; ſo that what is demonſtrated of 
it. is demonſtrated of all Lines, or, in other 
Worde, of a Line in General. And as that 
particular Line becomes General, by being 
made a Sign, ſo the name Line which 

taken abſolutely is particular, by being a 
Sign is made General. And as the for- 
mer owes its Generality, not to its being 
the Sign of an abſtract or general Line, 
but of all particular right Lines that may 
poſſibly exiſt, ſo the latter muſt be thought 
to derive its Generality from the ſame 
=X Cauſe, namely, the various particular 
> Lines which it indifferently denotes. 


AI © v<CQ 


* 


XIII. To give the Reader a yet clearer 
View of the Nature of abſtract Ideas, and 
the Uſes they are thought neceſſary to, I 
XX ſhall add one more Paſſage out of the E 
ſay on Human Underſtanding, which is as 
follows. Abſtract Ideas are not fo ob- 
X © vious or eaſy to Children or the yet 
g unexerciſed Mind as particular ones. 
elf they ſeem ſo to grown Men, it is 
only becauſe by conſtant and familiar 
* Ule they are made ſo. For when we 
nicely reflect upon them, we ſhall find 
that general Ideas are Fictions and Con- 
trivances of the Mind, that carry Dif- 
ficulty with them, and do not fo eaſily 
cc otter 
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« offer themſelves, as we are apt to ima- 
« gine, For Example, Does it not re- 
« quire ſome Pains and Skill to form the 
11 e general Idea of a Triangle (which is 
* yet none of the moſt abſtract compre- 
© henſive and difficult) for it muſt be nei- 
*© ther Oblique nor Rectangle, neither E- 
* quilateral, Equicrural, nor Scalenon, but 
„ all and none of theſe at once. In effe&, 
te it is ſomething imperfect that cannot ex- 
© iſt, an Idea wherein ſome Parts of ſe- 
« veral different and inconſiſlent Ideas are 
| e put together. It is true the Mind in this 
<« impertect State has need of ſuch Ideas, 
11198 © and makes all the haſte to them ir can, 
| ll * for the conveniency of Communication 
1110 and Enlargement of Knowledge, to both 
«© which it is naturally very much inclined. 
« Burt yet one has reaſon to ſuſpect ſuch 
I! « Ideas are Marks of our Imperfection. 
166 4 At leaſt this is enough to ſhew that the 
4 moſt abſtract and general Ideas are not 
[| « thoſe that the Mind is firſt and moſt | 
| « eaſily acquainted with, nor ſuch as its 
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17 * earlieſt Knowledge is converſant about. 
| % B. 4. C. 7. Sect. 9.“ If any Man has the 
111 Faculty of framing in his Mind ſuch an 


I Idea of a Triangle as is here deſcribed, it 
1104 is in vain to pretend to difpute him out 
11 of it, nor would 1 go about it. All I de- 
| - fire is, that the Reader would fully and 
0 certainly | 


4% 2 rural, nor Scalenon, 
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© certainly inform himſelf whether he has 


ſuch an Idea or no. And this, methinks, 
can be no hard Task for any one to per- 
form. What more eaſy than for any one 
to look a little into his own Thoughts, 
and there try whether he has, or can at- 
tain to have, an Idea that ſhall correſpond 
with the deſcription that is here given of 
the general Idea of a Triangle, which is, 
neither Oblique, nor Rectangle, Equilateral, 

2 all and none 


of theſe at once? 


XIV. Much is here ſaid of the Difficul- 


| 3 7 that abſtra& Ideas carry with them, and 
. 


e Pains and Skill requiſite to the form- 


4 ing them. And it is on all Hands agreed 
that there is need of great Toil and La- 


bour of the Mind, to emancipate our 


Thoughts from particular Objects, and 
= raiſe them to thoſe ſublime Speculations 


that are converſant about abſtract Ideas. 


= From all which the natural Conſequence 
X ſhould ſeem to be, that ſo difficult a thing 
as the forming abſtract Ideas was not ne- 
ceſſary for Communication, which is ſo eaſy 
and familiar to all forts of Men. But we 
are told, if they ſeem obvious and eaſy to 
grown Men, It 7s only becauſe by conſtant 
and familiar uſe they are made ſo. Now I 
would fain know at what time it is, Men 


B 2 are 
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are imployed in ſurmounting that Difficul- 
ty, and furniſhing themſelves with thoſe 
neceſſary helps for Diſcourſe It cannot 
be when they are grown up, for then it 
ſeems they are not conſcious of any ſuch 
Pains-taking ; it remains therefore to be 
the buſineſs of their Childhood. And 
ſurely, the great and multiplied Labour of 
framing abſtraft Notions, will be found a 
hard Task for that tender Age. Is it not 
a hard thing to imagine, that a couple of 
Children cannot prate together, of their 
Sugar-plumbs and Rattles and the reſt of 
their little Trinkets, till they have firſt 
tacked together numberleſs Inconſiſtencies, 
and ſo framed in their Minds abſtra# ge- 
neral Ideas, and annexed them to every 
common Name they make uſe of? 


XV. Nor do I think them a whit more 
needful for the Enlargement of Knowledge 
than for Communication. It 1s I know a 
Point much inſiſted on, that all Know- 
ledge and Demonſtration are about univer- 
ſal Notions, to which I fully agree: But 
then it doth not appear to me that thoſe 
Notions are formed by Abſtraction in the 
manner premiſed; Univerſality, ſo far as 
I can comprehend, not conſiſting in the 
abſolute, poſitive Nature or Conception 'of 


any thing, but in the relation it _— 
= e 
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the Particulars ſignified or repreſented by 
it: By virtue whereof it is that Things, 
Names, or Notions, being in their own 
Nature Particular, are rendered Uni verſal. 
Thus when I demonſtrate any Propoſition 
concerning Triangles, it is to be ſuppoſed 
that I have in view'the;univerſal Idea of a 
Triangle; which ought not to be under- 
ſtood as if I could frame an Idea of a 
Triangle which was neither Equilateral 
nor Scalenon nor Equicrural. But only 
that the particular Triangle I conſider, 
whether of this or that ſort it matters not, 
doth equally ſtand for and repreſent all 
Rectilinear Triangles whatſoever, and is in 
that ſenſe Unzver/al. All which ſeems very 
Plain and not to include any Di im it. 


| | FI1 | | L332): 1: 
XVI But here it will be demanded, how 
we can know any Propoſition to be true of 
all particular Triangles, except we have 
firſt ſeen it demonſtrated of the abſtract 
Idea of a Triangle which equally agrees to 
all? For becauſe a Property may be de- 
monſtrated to agree to ſome one particular 
Triangle, it will not thence follow that it 
equally belongs to any other Triangle, 
which in all reſpects is not the ſame with 
it. For Example, Having demonſtrated 
that the three Angles of an Iſoſceles Rec- 
tangular Triangle are equal to two right 
| B 3 Ones, 
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Ones, I cannot therefore conclude this Af- 
fection agrees to all other Triangles, which 
have neither a right Angle, nor two equal 
Sides. It ſeems therefore that, to be cer- 
tain this Propoſition is univerſally true, we 
muſt either make a particular Demonſtra- 
tion for every particular Triangle, which 
is impoſſible, or once for all demonſtrate 


it of the ab/iraf? Idea of a Triangle, in 


which all the Particulars do indifferently 

take, and by which they are all equally 
ade, To which I 5 that 
though the Idea I have in view whilſt I 
make the Demonſtration, be, for inſtance, 
that of an Iſoſceles ReQangular Triangle, 
whoſe: Sides are of a determinate Length, 
J may nevertheleſs be certain it extends to 
all other Rectilinear Triangles, of what 
Sort or Bigneſs ſoever. And that, becauſe 
neither the right Angle, nor the Equality, 
nor determinate Length of the Sides, are 


at all concerned in the Demonſtration. It 
is true, the Diagram 1 have in view in- 


cludes all theſe Particulars, but then there 
is not the leaſt mention made of them in 


the Proof of the Propoſition. It js not 


ſaid, the three Angles are equal to two right 
Ones, becauſe one of them is a right An- 


gle, or becauſe the Sides comprehending it 


are of the ſame Length. Which ſufficient- 


ly ſhews that the right Angle might have 
he been 
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been Oblique, and the Sides unequal, and 
for all that the Demonſtration have held 
good, And for this reaſon it is, that I 


conclude that to be true of any Obliquan- 


lar or Scalenon, which I had demon- 
| rated of a particular 1 7 ay Equi- 
crural ma ; and not becauſe I demon- 


ſtrated the Propoſition of the abſtract Idea 
of a Triangle. And here it muſt be ac- 
knowledged that a Man may conſider a Fi- 

e merely as triangular, without attend- 
ing to the particular Qualities of the An- 
gles, or relations of the Sides. So far he 
may abſtract: But this will never prove, 
that he can frame an abſtract general in- 
conſiſtent Idea of a Triangle. In like man- 
ner we may conſider Peter ſo far forth as 


Man, or ſo far forth as Animal, without 


framing the forementioned abſtract Idea, 
either of Man or of Animal, in as much as 
all that is perceived is not conſidered. 


XVII. It were an endleſs, as well as an 


uſeleſs Thing, to trace the Schoolmen, thoſe 
great Maſters of Abſtraction, through all 
the manifold inextricable Labyrinths of Er- 
ror and Diſpute, which their Doctrine of 
abſtract Natures and Notions ſeems to have 
led them into. * What Bickerings and Con- 
troverſies, and what a learned Duſt have 
been raiſed about thoſe Matters, and what 

Za mighty 
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mighty Advantage hath heen from thence 
derived to Mankind, are things at this Day 
too clearly known to need being inſiſted 
on. And it had been well if the ill Effects 
of that Doctrine were confined to thoſe 
only who make the moſt avowed Profeſ- 
fion of it. When Men conſider the great 
Pains, Induſtry and Parts, that have fr ſo 
many Ages been laid out on the Cultiva- 
tion and Advancement of the Sciences, and 
that notwithſtanding all this, the far greater 
Part of them remain full of Darkneſs and 
Uncertainty, and Diſputes that are like 
never to have an end, and even thoſe that 
are thought to be ſupported by the moſt 
clear and cogent Demonſtrations, conta in 
in them Paradoxes which are perfectly ir- 
reconcilable to the Underſtandings of Men, 
and that taking all together, a ſmall Portion 
of them doth ſupply any real Benefit to 
Mankind, otherwiſe than by being an in- 
nocent Diverſion and Amuſement: ] ſay, 
the Conſideration of all this is apt to throw 
them into a Deſpondency, and perfect 
Contempt of all Study. But this may per- 


haps ceaſe, upon a view of the falſe Prin- 


ciples chat have obtained in the World, 
amongſt all which there is none, methinks, 
hath a more wide Influence over the 
Thoughts of Speculative Men, than this 
pf abſtract general Ideas, 

5 XVIII. I 
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XVIII. I come now to conſider the 
Source of this prevailing Notion, and that 
ſeems to me to be Language. And ſurely 
nothing of leſs extent than Reaſon it ſelf 
could have been the Source of an Opinion 
ſo univerſally received. The truth of this 
appears as from other Reaſons, ſo alſo from 
the plain Confeſſion of the ableſt Patrons 
of abſtract Ideas, who acknowledge that 
they are made in order to naming; from 
which it is a clear Conſequence, that if 
there had been no ſuch thing as Speech or 
Univerſal Signs, there never had been any 


thought of Abſtraction. See B. 3. C. 6. 


Sect. 39. and elſewbere of the Eſſay on Hu- 
man Underſtanding. Let us therefore ex- 
amine the manner wherein Words have 
contributed to the Origin of that Miſtake. 
Firſt then, Tis thought that every Name 
hath, or ought to have, one only preciſe 
and ſettled Signification, which inclines 
Men to think there are certain a ract, de- 
terminate Ideas, which conſtitute the true 
and only immediate Signification of each 
general Name. And that it is by the me- 
diation of theſe abſtract Ideas, that a ge- 
neral Name comes to ſignify any particular 
Thing. Whereas, in truth, there is no 
ſuch thing as one preciſe and definite Sig- 
nification annexed to any general Name, 


they 
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they all ſignifying indifferently a great 
number of particular Ideas, All which 
doth evidently follow from what has been 
already ſaid, and will clearly appear to 
any one by a little Reflexion. To this it 
will be objected, that every Name that has 
a Definition, is thereby reſtrained to one 
certain Signification. For Example, a Tri- 
angle is defined to be a plain Surface com- 
prehended by three right Lines ; by which 
that Name is limited to denore one certain 
Idea and no other, To which I anſwer, 
that in the Definition it is not ſaid whe- 
ther the Surface be Great or Small, Black 


or White, nor whether the Sides are Long 


or Short, Equal or Unequal, nor with 
what Angles they are inclined to each o- 
ther; in all which there may be great Va- 
riety, and conſequently there is no one ſet- 
tled Idea which limits the Signification of 
the word Triangle, Tis one thing for to 


keep a Name conſtantly to the ſame Defi- 


nition, and another to make it ſtand eve 
where for the ſame Idea: the one is I 
ſary, the other uſeleſs and impracticable. 


XIX. But to give a farther Account 
how Words came to produce the Doctrine 
of abſtract Ideas, it muſt be obſerved that 
it is a received Opinion, that Language has 
no other End but the communicating our 

Ideas, 
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Ideas, and that every ſignificant Name 
ſtands for an Idea. This being ſo, and it 
being withal certain, that Names, which 
yet are not thought altogether inſignificant, 
do not always mark out particular con- 
ceivable Ideas, it is ſtraightway concluded 
that they ſtand for abſtract Notions. That 
there are many Names in uſe amongſt Spe- 
culative Men, which do not always ſug- 
geſt ro others determinate particular Ideas, 
is what no Body will deny. And a little 
Attention will diſcover, that it is not ne- 
ceflary (even in the ſtricteſt Reaſonings) ſig- 
nificant Names which ſtand for Ideas ſhould, 
every time they are uſed, excite in the Un- 
derſtanding the Ideas they are made to 
ſtand for: In Reading and Diſcourſing, 
Names being for the moſt part uſed as Let- 
ters are in Algebra, in which though a 
particular quantity be marked by each 
Letter, yet to proceed right it is not re- 
quiſite that in every ſtep each Letter ſug- 
geſt to your Thoughts, that particular 
quantity it was appointed to ſtand for. 


XX. Beſides, the communicating of 
Ideas marked by Words is not the chief 
and only end of Language, as is commonly 
ſuppoſed. There are other Ends, as the 
raiſing of ſome Paſſion, the exciting to, 
or deterring from an Action, the putting 

the 
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the Mind in ſome particular Diſpoſition ; 
to which the former is in many Caſes bare- 
ly ſubſervient, and ſometimes intirely o- 
mitted, when: theſe can be obtained with- 
out it, as I think doth not infrequently 
happen in the familiar uſe of Language. I 
intreat the Reader to reflect with himſelf, 
and ſee if it doth not often happen either in 
Hearing or Reading a Diſcourſe, that the 
Paſſions of Fear, Love, Hatred, Admira- 
tion, Diſdain, and the like, ariſe imme- 
diately in his Mind upon the Perception of 
certain Words, without any Ideas coming 
between. At firſt, indeed, the Words might 
have occaſioned Ideas that were fit to pro- 
duce thoſe Emotions; but, if I miſtake 
not, it will be found that when Language 
is ohce grown familiar, the hearing of the 
Sounds or Sight of the Characters is ofc 
immediately attended with thoſe Paſſions, 
which at firſt were wont to be produced 
by the intervention of Ideas, that are now 
quite omitted. May we nor, for Example, 
be affected with the promiſe of a good 
Thing, though we have not an Idea of 
whar it is? Or is not the being threatned 
with Danger ſufficient to excite a Dread, 
though we think not of any particular Evil 
likely to befal us, nor yet frame to our 
ſelves an Idea of Danger in Abſtract ? If 
any. one ſhall join ever ſo little Reflexion 
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of his own to what has been ſaid, I be- 
lieve it will evidently appear to him, that 
general Names are often uſed in the pro- 
priety of Language without the Speaker's 
deſigning them for Marks of Ideas in his 
own, which he would have them raiſe in 


the Mind of the Hearer. Even proper 


Names themſelves do not ſeem always ſpo- 
ken, with a Deſign to bring into our view 
the Ideas of thoſe Individuals that are ſup- 
poſed to be marked by them. For Exam- 
ple, when a Schoolman tells me Ari/tofle 
hath ſaid it, all I conceive he means by it, 
is to diſpoſe me to embrace his Opinion 
with the Deference and Submiſſion which 
Cuſtom has annexed to-that Name. - And 
this effect may be ſo inſtantly produced in 
the Minds of thoſe who are accuſtomed to 
reſign their Judgment to the Authority of 
that Philoſopher, as it is impoſſible any 
Idea either of his Perſon, Writings, or Re- 
putation ſhould go before. Innumerable 
Examples of this kind may be given, but 
why ould I infiſt on thoſe things, which 
every one's Experience will, I doubt not, 
pleatifully ſuggeſt unto him ? 


XXI. We have, I think, ſhewn the Im- 
poſſibility of ab/trat? Ideas. We have con- 
ſidered what has been ſaid for them by 
their ableſt Patrons; and endeavoured to 


ſhew 
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ſhew they are of no Uſe for thoſe Ends, to 
which they are thought neceſſary. And 
laſtly, we have traced them to the Source 


from whence they flow, which appears to 


be Language. It cannot be denied that 


Words are of excellent Uſe, in that by 


their means all that Stock of Knowledge 


which has been purchaſed by the joint La- 


bours of inquiſitive Men in all Ages and 


Nations, may be drawn into the view and 
made the poſſeſſion of one ſingle Perſon. 
But at the ſame time it muſt be owned 
that moſt parts of Knowledge have been 
ſtrangely perplexed and darkened by the 
abuſe of Words, and general ways of 
dpeech wherein they are delivered. dince 
therefore Words are ſo apt to impoſe on 
the Underſtanding, whatever Ideas I con- 
fider, I ſhall endeavour to take them bare 
and naked into my View, keeping out of 
my Thoughts, ſo far as I am able, thoſe 
Names which. long and conſtant Uſe hath 
fo ſtrictly united with them; from which 
I may expect to derive the follow ing Ad- 
vantages. 


XXII. Firſt, I ſhall be ſure to get clear 
of all Controverſies purely Verbal ; the 
ſpringing up of which Weeds in almeſt all 
the Sciences has been a main Hindrance to 


the Growth of true and ſound Know- 
ledge. 
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tedge. Secondly, this ſeems to be a ſure 
way to extricate my ſelf out of that fine 
and ſubtile Net of abſtrad Ideas, which 
has ſo miſerably perplexed and entangled 
the Minds of Men, and that with this pe- 
culiar Circumſtance; that by how much 
the finer and more curious was the Wit of 
any Man, by ſo much the deeper was he 
like to be enſnared, and faſter held there- 
in, Thirdly, ſo long as I confine my 
Thoughts to my own Ideas diveſted of 
Words, I do not ſee how I can eaſily be 
miſtaken. The Objects I conſider, I clear- 
ly and adequately know. I cannot be de- 
ceived in thinking I have an Idea which I 
have not. It is not poſſible for me to 
imagine, that any of my own Ideas are a- 
like or unlike, that are not truly ſo; To 
diſcern the Agreements or Diſagreements 
there are between my Ideas, to ſee what 
Ideas are included in any compound Idea, 
and what not, there is nothing more 
requiſite, than an attentive Perception of 
what paſſes in my own Underſtanding. 


XXIII. But the attainment of all theſe 


Advantages doth preſuppoſe an intire De- 


liverance from the tion of Words, 
which I dare hardly promiſe my ſelf; fo 
difficult a thing it is to diſſolve an Union 


ſo early begun, and confirmed by fo lang 
: | a 
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a Habit as that betwixt Words and Ideas. 
Which Difficulty ſeems to have. been very 
much increaſed by the Doctrine of Ab- 
traction. For ſo long as Men thought ab- 
ſtract Ideas were annexed to their Words, 
it doth not ſeem ſtrange that they ſhould 
uſe Words for Ideas: It being found an 
impracticable thing to lay aſide the Word, 
and retain the abſtract Idea in the Mind, 
which in it ſelf was perfectly inconceiva- 
ble. This ſeems to me the principal Cauſe, 
why thoſe Men who have ſo emphatically 
recommended to others, the laying aſide 
all uſe of Words in their Meditations, and 
contemplating their bare Ideas, have yet 
failed to perform it themſelves. Of late 
many have been very ſenſible of the ab- 
ſurd Opinions and inſignificant Diſputes, . 
which grow out of the abuſe of Words. 
And in order to remedy theſe Evils they 
adviſe well, that we attend to the Ideas 
fignified, and draw off our Attention from 
the Words which ſignify them. But how 
good ſoever this Advice may be, they have 
given others, it is plain they could not 
have a due regard to it themſelves, ſo 
long as they thought the only immediate 
uſe of Words was to ſignify Ideas, and 
that the immediate Signification of every 
general Name was a determinate, abſtract 


Idea. 
XXIV. But 
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XXIV. But theſe being known to be 
Miſtakes, a Man may with greater Eaſe 
revent his being impoſed on by Words. 
He that knows he has no other than parti- 
cular Ideas, will not puzzle himſelf in vain 
to find out and conceive the abſtract Idea, 
annexed to any Name. And he that knows 
Names do not always ſtand for Ideas, will 
ſpare himſelf rhe labour of looking for 
Ideas, where there are none to be had. It 
were therefore to be wiſhed that every 
one would uſe his utmoſt Endeavours, to 
obtain a clear View of the Ideas he would 


conſider, ſeparating from them all that 


dreſs and incumbrance of Words which fo 
much contribute to blind the Judgment 
and divide the Attention. In vain do we 
extend our View into the Heavens, and 
pry into the Entrails of the Earth, in vain 
do we conſult the Writings of learned Men, 
and trace the dark Footſteps of Antiquity; 
we need only draw the Curtain of Words, 
to behold the faireſt Tree of Knowledge, 
whoſe Fruit is excellent, and within. the 
reach of our Hand. | 


XXV. Unleſs we take care to clear the 
firſt Principles of Knowledge, from the 
embarras and deluſion of Words, we may 
make infinite Reaſonings upon them to no 


C purpole ; 
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purpoſe; we may draw Conſequences from 
Conſequences, and be never the wiſer. 


The farther we go, we ſhall only loſe our 


{elves the more irrecoverably, and be the 
deeper entangled in Difficulties and Miſ- 
takes. * Whoever therefore deſigns to read 
the following Sheets, I intreat him to make 
my Words the Occaſion of his own Think- 
ing, and endeavour to attain the fame Train 
of "Thoughts in Reading, that I had in 
writing them. By this means it will be 
eaſy for him to diſcover the Truth or Fal- 
fity of what I fay. He will be out of all 
danger of being deceived by my Words, 
and I do not ſee how he can be led into 
an Error by conſidering his own naked, 
Rs <0 Ideas. 


OF 


9. 


OF THE 


PRINCIPLES 


O F 


Humane Knowledge. 


2 9 7 is evident to any one who 
takes a Survey of the Objects 
of Humane Knowledge, that 
they are either Ideas actually 
imprinted on the Senfes, or 
elſe ſuch as are perceived by attending te 
the Paſſions and Operations of the Mind, 
or laſtly Ideas formed by help of Memory 
and Imagination, cither compounding, dis 
viding, or barely repreſenting thoſe orig 


nally perceived in 8 e ne ways. By 
Sight 
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Of the Principles Part l. 


Sight I have the Ideas of Light and Co- 
lours with their ſeveral Degrees and Varia- 
tions. By Touch I perceive, for Example, 
Hard and Soft, Heat and Cold, Motion 
and Reſiſtance, and of all theſe more and 
leſs either as to Quantity or Degree. Smel- 
ling furniſhes me with Odors; the Palate 
with Taſtes, and Hearing conveys Sounds 
to the Mind in all their variety of Tone 
and Compoſition, And as ſeveral of theſe 
are obſerved to accompany each other, 
they come to be marked by one Name, and 
ſo to be reputed as one Thing. Thus, for 
Example, a certain Colour, Taſte, Smell, 
Figure and Conſiſtence having been ob- 
ſerved to go together, are accounted one 
diſtinct Thing, ſignified by the Name Ap- 


ple. Other Collections of Ideas conſtitute 


a Stone, a Tree, a Book, and the like ſen- 
ſible Things; which, as they are pleaſing 
or diſagreeable, excite the Paſſions of Love, 
Hatred, Joy, Grief, and ſo forth. 

II. But beſides all that endleſs variety 
of Ideas or Objects of Knowledge, there is 
likewiſe ſomething which knows or per- 
ceives them, and exerciſes divers Operati- 
ons, as Willing, Imagining, Remembering 
about them. This perceiving, active Be- 


ing is what I call Mind, Spirit, Soul or my 
Se 


J. By which Words I do not denote 


any one of my Ideas, but a thing intirely 
N | diſtinct 
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diſtin& from them, wherein they exiſt, or, 
which is the ſame thing, whereby they 
are perceived; for the Exiſtence of an Idea 
conſiſts in being perceived, 


III. That neither our Thoughts, nor 
Paſſions, nor Ideas formed by the Imagi- 
nation, exiſt ' without the Mind, is what 
every Body will allow. And it ſeems no 
leſs evident that the various Senſations or 
Ideas imprinted on the Senſe, however 
blended or combined together (that. is, 
whatever Objects they compoſe) cannot 
exiſt otherwiſe than in a Mind perceiving 
them. I think an intuitive Knowledge 
may be obtained of this, by any one that 
ſhall attend to what is meant by the Term 
Exiſt when applied to ſenſible Things. 
The Table I write on, I fay, exiſts, that 
is, I ſee and feel it; and if I were out of 
my Study I ſhould fay it exiſted, meaning 
thereby that if I was in my Study I might 
perceive it, or that ſome other Spirit actu- 
ally does perceive it. There was an Odor, 
that 1s, it was ſmelled; There was a Sound, 
that 1s to ſay, it was heard ; a Colour or 
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Figure, and it was perceived by Sight or 


Touch, This is all that I can underſtand 
by theſe and the like Expreſſions. For as 
to what is ſaid of the abſolute Exiſtence 
of unthinking 9 without any relation 
3 . 
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to their being perceived, that ſeems per- 
fectly unintelligible. Their Eſe is Percipi, 
nor is it poſſible they ſhould have any 
Exiſtence, out of the Minds ar thinking 
Things which perceive them. 


IV. It is indeed an Opinion ſtrangely 


revailing amongſt Men, that Houſes, 
ountains, Rivers, and in a word all ſen- 
ſible Objects have an Exiſtence Natural or 
Real, diſtinct from their being perceived 


by the Underſtanding. But with how great 


an Aſſurance and Acquieſcence ſoever this 
Principle may be entertained in the World ; 
yet whoever ſhall find in his Heart to call 


i in Queſtion, may, if I miſtake not, per- 


ceive it to involve a manifeſt Contradicti- 
on. For what are the forementioned Ob- 
jets but the things we perceive by Senſe, 
and what do we perceive beſides our own 
Ideas or Senſations; and is it not plainly re- 
pugnant that any one of theſe or any 
Combination of them ſhould exiſt unper- 
ceived ? T4 | 


V. If we throughly examine this Tenet, 
it will, perhaps, be found at Bottom to 


depend on the Doctrine of Alſtract Ideas. 


For can there be a nicer Strain of Abſtrac- 

tion than to diſtinguiſh the Exiſtence of 

ſenſible Objects from their being * 
0 
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ſo as to conceive them Exiſting unper- 
ceived ? Light and Colours, Heat and 
Cold, Extenſion and Figures, in a word 
the Things we ſee and feel, what are they 
but ſo many Senſations, Notions, Ideas or 


Impreſſions on the Senſe; and is it poſſible 


to ſeparate, even in thought, any of theſe 
from Perception? For my part I might as 
eaſily divide a Thing from it Self. 7 may 
indeed divide in my Thoughts or con- 
ceive apart from each other thoſe Things 
which, perhaps, I never perceived by Senſe 
ſo divided. Thus I imagine the Trunk of 
a Humane Body without the Limbs, or 
conceive the Smell of a Roſe without 
thinking on the Roſe it ſelf. So far I will 
not deny I can abſtract, if that may pro- 
perly be called Abſtraction, which extends 
only to the conceiving ſeparately ſuch Ob- 
jects, as it is poſſible may really exiſt or be 
actually perceived aſunder. But my con- 
ceiving or imagining Pbwer does not ex- 
tend beyond the poſſibility of real Exiſ- 
tence or Perception. Hence as it is im- 
poſſible for me to ſee or feel any Thing 
without an actual Senſation of that Thing, 
ſo is it impoſſible for me to conceive in 
my Thoughts any ſenſible Thing or Ob- 
ject diſtinct from the Senſation or Percep- 
tion of it. 


2 VI. Some 
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VI. Some Truths there are ſo near a 


obvious to the Mind, that a Man need only 


open his Eyes to ſee them. Such I take 
this Important one to be, to wit, that all 
the Choir of Heaven and Furniture of the 
Earth, in a word all thoſe Bodies which 
compoſe the mighty Frame of the World, 
have not any Subſiſtence without a Mind, 
that their Being is to be perceived or 
known; that conſequently ſo long as they 
are not actually perceived by me, or do 
not exiſt in my Mind or that of any other 
created Spirit, they muſt either have no 
Exiſtence at all, or elſe ſubſiſt in the Mind 
of ſome eternal Spirit: It being perfectly 
unintelligible and involving all the Abſur- 
dity of Abſtraction, to attribute to any ſin- 

le part of them an Exiſtence independent 
of a Spirit. To be convinced of which, 
the Reader need only reffect and try to ſe- 

arare in his own Thoughts the being of 
a ſenſible ching from its being perceived. 


VII. From what has been ſaid, it fol- 
lows, there is not any other Subſtance than 


Shurit, or that which perceives. But for 


the fuller proof of this Point, let it be 
conſidered, the ſenfible Qualities are Co- 
lour, Figure, Motion, Smell, Taſte, and 
ſuch like, chat is, the Ideas perceived by 
| F =. 
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Senſe. Now for an Idea to exiſt in an un- 
perceiving Thing, is a manifeſt Contradic- 
tion ; for to have an Idea is all one as to 
perceive: that therefore wherein Colour, 
Figure, and the like Qualities exiſt, muſt 
— them; hence it is clear there can 


no unthinking Subſtance or Subſtratum 
of thoſe Ideas. 


VIII. But ſay you, though the Ideas 
themſelves do not exiſt without the Mind, 
yet there may be Things like them where- 
of they are Copies or Reſemblances, which 
Things exiſt without the Mind, in an un- 
thinking Subſtance. I anſwer, an Idea can 
be like nothing but an Idea; a Colour or 
Figure can be like nothing but another 
Colour or Figure. If we look but ever fo 
little into our Thoughts, we ſhall find it 
impoſſible for us to conceive a Likeneſs ex- 
cept only between our Ideas. Again, I ask 
whether thoſe ſuppoſed Originals or exter- 
nal Things, of which our Ideas are the 
Pictures or Repreſentations, be themſelves 
perceivable or no? If they are, then they 


4 


are Ideas, and we have gained our Point; 


but if you ſay they are not, I appeal to 
any one whether it be Senſe, to aſſert a 
Colour is like ſomething which is inviſible; 
Hard or Soft, like ſomething which is In- 
tangible; and ſo of the reſt, 

| 7 IX. Some 
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IX. Some there are who make a Di- 
ſtinction betwixt Primary and Secondary 
Qualities: By the former, they mean Ex- 
tenſion, Figure, Motion, Reſt, Solidity or 
Impenetrability and Number : By the latter 
they denote all other ſenſible Qualities, as 
Colours, Sounds, Taftes, and ſo forth. The 
Ideas we have of theſe they acknowledge 
not to be the Reſemblances of any thing 
exiſting without the Mind or unperceived 
but they will have our Ideas of the pri- 
mary Qualities to be Patterns or Images of 
Things which exiſt without the Mind, in 
an unthinking Subſtance which they call 
Matter. By Matter therefore we are to 
underſtand an inert, ſenſeleſs Subſtance, in 
which Extenſion, Figure, and Motion, do 
actually ſubſiſt. But it is evident from 
what we have already ſhewn, that Exten- 
fion, Figure and Motion are only Ideas 
exiſting in the Mind, and that an Idea can 
be like nothing but another Idea, and that 
conſequently neither They nor their Ar- 
chetypes can exiſt in an unperceiving Sub- 
ſtance. Hence it is plain, that the very 
Notion of what is called Matter or Cor- 
foreal Subſtance, involves a Contradiction 


in it. 


X. They 
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X. They who aſſert that Figure, Mo- 
tion, and the reſt of the Primary or Ori- 


ginal Qualities do exiſt without the Mind, 


in unthinking Subſtances, do at the ſame 
time acknowledge that Colours, Sounds, 
Heat, Cold, and ſuch like ſecondary Qua- 
lities, do not, which they tell us are Sen- 
ſations exiſting in the Mind alone, that 


depend on and are occaſioned by the diffe- 


rent Size, Texture and Motion of the mi- 
nute Particles of Matter. This they take 
for an undoubted Truth, which they can 
demonſtrate beyond all Exception. Now 
if it be certain, that thoſe original Quali- 
ties are inſeparably united with the other 
ſenſible Qualities, and not, even in Thought, 
capable of being abſtracted from them, it 
plainly follows that they exiſt only in the 
Mind. But I defire any one to reflect and 
try, whether he can by any Abſtraction of 
Thought, conceive the Extenſion and Mo- 
tion of a Body, without all other ſenſible 
Qualities. For my own part, I ſee evi- 
dently that it is not in my power to frame 
an Idea of a Body extended and moved; 
but I muſt withal give it ſome Colour or 
other ſenſible Quality which is acknow- 
ledged to exiſt only in the Mind. In ſhorr; 
Extenſion, Figure, and Motion, abſtracted 
from all other Qualities, are inconceivable. 

Where 
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Where therefore the other ſenſible Quali- 
ties are, there muſt theſe be alſo, to wit, in 


the Mind and no where elſe. 


XI. Again, Great and Small, Swift and 
Slow, are allowed to exiſt no where with- 
out the Mind, being intirely relative, and 
changing as the Frame or Poſition of the 
Organs of Senſe varies. The Extenſion 
therefore which exiſts without the Mind, 
is neither great nor ſmall, the Motion 
neither ſwift nor ſlow, that is, they are 
nothing at all. Bur ſay you, they are Ex- 
tenſion in general, and Motion in general: 


Thus we ſee how much the Tenet of ex- 


tended, moveable Subſtances exiſting with- 
out the Mind, depends on that ſtrange Doc- 
trine of abſtract Ideas. And here I cannot 
but remark, how nearly the Vague and in- 
determinate Deſcription of Matter or cor- 

oreal Subſtance, which the Modern Phi- 
— are run into by their own Prin- 
ciples, reſembles that antiquated and ſo 
much ridiculed Notion of Materia prima, 
to be met with in ijſtetie and his Fol- 
lowers. Without Ezi:nfion Solidity can- 
not be conceived ; ince therefore it has 
been ſhewn that Extenſion exiſts not in an 
unthinking Subſtance, the tame muſt alia 
be true of Solidity. 


XII. That 
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XII. That Number is intirely the Crea- 
ture of the Mind, even though the other 
Qualities be allowed to exiſt without, will 
be evident to whoever conſiders, that the 
ſame thing bears a different Denomination 
of Number, as the Mind views it with dif- 
ferent reſpects. Thus, the ſame Extenſion 
is One or Three or Thirty Six, according 
as the Mind conſiders it with reference to 
a Yard, a Foot, or an Inch. Number is 
ſo viſibly relative, and dependent on Mens 
Underſtanding, that it is ſtrange to think 
how any one ſhould give it an abſolute 
Exiſtence without the Mind. We ſay one 
Book, one Page, one Line; all theſe are 
equally Unites, though ſome contain ſeve- 
ral of the others. . And in each Inſtance it 
is plain, the Unite relates to ſome particu- 
lar Combination of Ideas arbitrarily pur 
together by the Mind. 


XIII. Unity I know ſome will have to 
be a ſimple or uncompounded Idea, ac- 
companying all other Ideas into the Mind. 
Thar I have any ſuch Idea anſwering the 
Word Unity, I do not find; and if I had, 
methinks I could not mils finding it; on 
the contrary it ſhould be the moſt familiar 
to my Underſtanding, fince it is faid to ac- 
company all other Ideas, and to be per- 

ceived 
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ceived by all the ways of Senſation and 
Reflexion. To ſay no more, it is an abſtract 
Idea. 


XIV. I ſhall farther add, that after the 
fame manner, as modern Philofophers prove 
certain ſenſible Qualities to have no Exiſ- 


tence in Matter, or without the Mind, the 


fame thing may be likewiſe proved of all 
other ſenfible Qualities whatſoever. Thus, 


for Inftance, it is ſaid that Heat and Cold 


are Affections only of the Mind, and not 
at all Patterns of real Beings, exiſting in 
the corporeal Subſtances which excite 
them, for. that the fame Body which ap- 
pears Cold to one Hand, ſeems Warm to 
another. Now why may we not as well 
argue that Figure and Extenſion are not 
Patterns or Reſemblances of Qualities ex- 
iſting in Matter, becauſe to the ſame Eye 
at different Stations, or Eyes of a diffe- 
rent Texture at the ſame Station, they ap- 
pear: various, and cannot therefore be the 
Images of any thing ſettled and determi- 
nate without the Mind? Again, It is proved 
that Sweetneſs is not really in the ſapid 
Thing, becauſe the thing remaining unal- 
tered the Sweetneſs is changed into Bitter, 
as in caſe of a Fever or otherwiſe vitiated 


Palate. Is it not as reaſonable to ſay, that 


Motion is not without the Mind, ſince 4 
e 
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the Succeſhon of Ideas in the Mind be- 
come ſwifter, the Motion, it is acknow- 
ledged, ſhall appear flower without any 
Alteration in any external Object. 


XV. In ſhort, let any one conſider thoſe 
Arguments, which are thought manifeſtly 
to prove that Colours and Taſtes exiſt on- 
ly in the Mind, and he ſhall find they may 
with equal force, be brought to prove the 
ſame thing of Extenſion, Figure, and Mo- 
tion. Though it muſt be confeſſed this 
Method of arguing doth not ſo much 
prove that there is no Extenſion or Co- 
lour in an outward Object, as that we do 
not know by Senſe which is the true Ex- 
tenſion or Colour of the Object. But the 
Arguments foregoing plainly thew it to be 
impoſſible that any Colour or Extenſion at 
all, or other ſenſible Quality whatſoever, 
ſhould exiſt in an unthinking Subject with- 
out the Mind, or in truth, that there 
ſhould be any ſuch ching as an outward 


Object. 


XVI. But let us examine a little the re- 
ceived Opinion. It is ſaid Extenſion is a 
Mode or Accident of Matter, and that Mat- 
ter is the Subſtratum that ſupports it. Now 
I defire that you would explain what is 
meant by Matcer's. /upperting Extenſion: 

Say 
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Say you, I have no Idea of Matter, and 
therefore cannot explain ic. I anſwer, 
though you have no poſitive, yet if you 
have any meaning at all, you muſt at leaſt 
have a relative Idea of Matter; though 
you know not what it is, yet you muſt be 
ſuppoſed to know what Relation it. bears 
to Accidents, and what is meant by its ſup- 
porting them. It is evident Support can- 
not here be taken in its uſual or literal 
Senſe, as when we ſay that Pillars ſupport 
a Building: In what Senſe therefore muſt 
it be taken ? df 


XVII. If we inquire into what the moſt 
accurate Philoſophers declare themſelves to 
mean by Material Subſtance ; we ſhall find 
them acknowledge, they have no other 
meaning annexed to thoſe Sounds, but the 
Idea of Being in general, together with 
the relative Notion of its ſupporting Ac- 
cidents. The general Idea of Being ap- 
peareth to me the moſt abſtract and in- 
comprehenſible of all other; and as for its 
ſupporting Accidents, this, as we have juſt 
now obſerved, cannot be underſtood in the 
common Senſe of thoſe Words; it muſt 
therefore be taken in ſome other Senſe, but 
what that is they do not explain. So that 
when I confider the two Parts or Branches 
which make the fignification of the Words 
NN Material 
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Material Subſtance, I am convinced there 
is no diſtin meaning annexed to them. But 
why ſhould we trouble our ſelves any far- 
ther, in diſcuſſing this Material Sabſtratum 
or Support of Figure and Motion, and 
other ſenſible Qualities? Does it not ſup- 
poſe they have an Exiſtence without the 
Mind? And is not this a direct Repugnan- 
cy, and altogether inconceivable ? 


XVIII. But though it were poſſible that 
ſolid, figured, moveable Subſtances may ex- 
iſt without the Mind, correſponding to the 
Ideas we have of Bodies, yet how is ic 
poſſible for us to know this? Either we 
; muſt know it by Senſe, or by Reaſon. | As 

for our Senſes, by them we have the 

3 only of our Senſations, Ideas, 
or thoſe things that are immediately per- 
ceived by Senſe, call them what you will: 
But they do not inform us that things ex- 
iſt without the Mind, or unperceived, like 
to thoſe which are perceived. This che 
Materialiſts themſelves acknowledge. It 
remains therefore that if we have any 
Knowledge at all of external Things, it 
muſt be by Reaſon, inferring their Exiſ- 
tence from what is immediately perceived 
by Senſe. But what reaſon can induce us 
to believe the Exiſtence of Bodies without 


the Mind, from what we percelve, ſince 
D the 
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the very Patrons of Matter themſelves do 
not pretend, there is any neceſſary Con- 
nexion betwixt them and our Ideas? I ſay 
it is granted on all hands (and what hap- 
pens in Dreams, Phrenſies, and the like, puts 
it beyond difpute ) chat: it is poſſible we 
might be affected with all the Ideas. we 
have now, though no Bodies exiſted-with- 
out, reſembling them, Hence it 1s evident 
the Suppoſition of external Bodies is not 
neceſſary. for the producing our Ideas: Since 
it is granted they are produced ſometimes, 
and might poſſibly be produced always in 
the ſame Order we ſee; them in at. preſent, 
without their Concurrence. | 


XIX. But though we might poſſibly 
have all our Senſations without them, yet 
perhaps. it may be thought eaſier to con- 
ceive and explain the manner of their Pro- 
duction, by ſuppoſing external Bodies in 
their likeneſs rather than otherwiſe; and 
ſo it might be at leaſt probable. there are 


ſuch things as Bodies that excite their Ideas 


in our Minds. But neither can. this be ſaid; 
for though we give the Materialiſts their 
external Bodies, they by their own confeſ- 
fion are never the nearer knowing, how our 
Ideas are produced: Since they own them- 
ſelves unable to comprehend in what man- 
ner Body can act upon Spirit, or how it is 

Fr IK poſſible 
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poſſible it ſhould imprint any Idea in the 
Mind. Hence. it is evident the Production 
of Ideas or Senſations in our Minds, can 
be no reaſon why we ſhould ſuppoſe Mat- 
ter or cotporeal Subſtances, ſince that is 
acknowledged to remain equally inexpli- 
cable with, or without this Suppoſition. 
If therefore it were poſſible for Bodies to 
exiſt without the Mind, yet to hold they 
do ſo, muſt needs be a very precarious O- 
pinion; ſince it is to ſuppoſe, without any 
reaſon at all, that God has created jnnu-, 
merable Beings that are intirely uſeleſs, and 
ſerve to no manner of para 


XX. In ſhort, if there were external 
Bodies, it is impoſſible we ſhould ever 
come to know it; and if there were not, 
we might have the very ſame Reaſons to 
think there were that we have now. Sup- 
poſe, what no one can deny poſſible, an 
Intelligence, without the help of external 
Bodies, to be affected with the ſame train 
of Senſations. or Ideas that you are, im- 
printed in the ſame order and with like 
vividneſs in his Mind. I ask whether that 
Intelligence hath not all the Reaſon to be- 
lieve the Exiſtence of corporeal Subſtan= 
ces, repreſented, by his Ideas, and exciting 
them in his Mind, that you can poſſibly 
have for believing the ſame thing? Of this 

* there 
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there can be no Queſtion; which one Con- 
ſideration is enough to make any reaſonable 
Perſon ſuſpect the ſtrength of whatever 
Arguments he may think himſelf to have, 
for the Exiſtence of Bodies without che 
Mind. | 


XXI. Were it neceſſary to add any far- 
cher Proof againſt the Exiſtence of Mat- 
ter, after what has been ſaid, I could in- 
ſtance ſeveral of thoſe Errors and Difficul- 
ties (not to mention Impieties) which 
have ſprung from that Tenet. It has oc- 
caſioned numberleſs Controverſies and Diſ- 
putes in Philoſophy, and not a few of far 
greater moment in Religion. But I ſhall 
not enter into the detail of them in this 
Place, as well becauſe I think, Arguments 
a Poſteriori are unneceſſary for confirming, 
what has been, if I miſtake not, ſufficient- 
ly demonſtrated 4 Priori, as becauſe 1 ſhall 
hereafter find occaſion to ſay ſomewhat of 
them. 


XXII. I am afraid I have given cauſe to 
think me needleſly prolix in handling this 
Subject. For to what purpoſe is it to di- 
late on that which may be demonſtrated 
with the utmoſt Evidence in a Line or 
two, to any one that is capable of the leaſt 
Reflexion? Ir is but looking into your own 

; Thoughts, 
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Thoughts, and ſo trying whether you can 
conceive it poſſible for a Sound, or Figure, 
or Motion, or Colour, to exiſt without the 
Mind, or unperceived. This eaſy Trial 
may make you ſee, that what you contend 
for, is a downright Contradiction. Inſo- 
much that I am content to put the whole 
upon this Iſſue; if you can but conceive 
it poſſible for one extended moveable Sub- 


ſtance, or in general, for any one Idea or 


any thing like an Idea, to exiſt otherwiſe 
than in a Mind perceiving it, I ſhall rea- 
dily give up the Cauſe: And as for all that 
compages of external Bodies which you con- 
tend for, I ſhall grant you its Exiſtence, 
though you cannot either give me any Rea- 
ſon why you believe it exiſts, or aſſign any 
uſe to it when it is ſuppoſed to exiſt. I 
ſay, the bare poſſibility of your Opinion's 
being true, ſhall paſs for an Argument that 
it is 1o, 


XXIII. But fay you, ſurely there is no- 
thing eaſier than to imagine Trees, for in- 
ſtance, in a Park, or Books exiſting in a 
Cloſet, and no Body by to perceive them. 
I anſwer, you may fo, there is no difficul- 
ty in it: But what is all this, I beſeech 
you, more than framing in your Mind cer- 
tain Ideas which you call Books and Trees, 
and at the ſame time omitting to frame 
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the Idea of any one that may perceive 
them? But do not you your ſelf perceive 
or think of them all the while ? This 
therefore is nothing to the purpoſe: It on- 
ly ſhews you have the Power of imagin- 
ing or forming Ideas in your Mind; but it 
doth not ſhew that you can conceive it 
' poſſible, the Objects of your Thought may 
exiſt without the Mind : To make out this, 
it is neceſſary that you conceive them ex- 
| ſting unconceived or unthought of, which 
is a manifeſt Repugnancy. When we do 
our utmoſt to conceive the Exiſtence of 
external Bodies, we are all the while only 
contemplating our own Ideas. But the 
Mind taking no notice of it ſelf, is de- 
luded to think it can and doth conceive 
Bodies exiſting unthought of or without 
the Mind; though at the ſame time they 
are apprehended by or exiſt in it ſelf. A 
little Attention will diſcover to any one 
the Truth and Evidence of what is here 
ſaid, and make it unneceſſary to inſiſt on 
any other Proofs againſt the Exiſtence of 
material Subſtance. 


XXIV. It is very obvious, upon the leaſt 
Inquiry into our own Thoughts, to know 
| whether it be poſſible for us to underſtand 
What is meant, by the abſolute Exiſtence of 
ſenſiole Objects in Pro, or PO 10 

in 
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Mind. To me it is evident thoſe Words 
mark out either a direct Contradiction, or 
elſe nothing at all. And to convince others 
of this, I know no readier or fairer way, 
than to intreat they would calmly attend 
to their own Thoughts : And if by this 


Attention, the Emptineſs or Repugnancy 


of thoſe Expreſſions does appear, ſurely 
nothing more is requiſite for their Convic- 
tion. It is on this therefore that I inſiſt, 
to wit, that the abſolute Exiſtenee of un- 
—_—_ * are Words without a 

Meaning, or which include a Contradicti- 
on. This is what I repeat and inculcate, 
and earneſtly recommend to the attentive 
Thoughts of the Reader. 


XXV. All our Ideas, Senſations, or the 
things which we perceive, by whatſoever 


Names they may be diſtinguiſhed, are viſi- 


bly inactive, there is nothing of Power or 
Agency included in them. 80 that one 
Idea or Object of Thought cannot produce, 
or make any Alteration in another. To 
be fatisfied of the Truth of this, there is 
nothing elſe requiſite but a bare Obſerva- 


tion of our Ideas. For ſince they and eve- 


part of. them exiſt only in the Mind, it 
follows that there is nothing in them but 
what is perceived. But whoever ſhall at- 
tend to his Ideas, whether of Senſe or Re- 
| D 4 flexion 
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flexion, will not perceive in them any 
Power or Activity; there is therefore no 
ſuch thing contained in them. A little At- 
tention will diſcover to us that the very 
Being of an Idea implies Paſſiveneſs and 
Inertneſs in it, inſomuch that it is impoſ- 
ſible for an Idea to do any thing, or, ſtrict- 
ly ſpeaking, to be the Cauſe of any thing: 
Neither can it be the Reſemblance or Pat- 
tern of any active Being, as is evident 
from Sect. 8. Whence it plainly follows 
that Extenſion, Figure and Motion, can- 
not be the Cauſe of our Senſations. To 
ſay therefore, that theſe are the effects of 
Powers reſulting from the Configuration, 
Number, Motion, and Size of Corpuſcles, 
muſt certainly be falſe. 


XXVI. We perceive a continual Sucy 
ceſſion of Ideas, ſome are anew excited, 
others are changed or totally diſappear. 
There is therefore ſome Cauſe of theſe 
Ideas whereon they depend, and which 
produces and changes them. That this 
Cauſe cannot be any Quality or Idea or 
Combination of Ideas, is clear from the 
preceding Section. It muſt therefore be a 
Subſtance; but it has been ſhewn that there 
is no corporeal or material Subſtance : It 
remains therefore that the Cauſe of Ideas 
is an incorporeal active Subſtance or Spirit. 
700 1K 5 XXVILA 
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XXVII. A Spirit is one ſimple, undi- 
vided, active Being: as it perceives Ideas, 


it is called the Underſtanding, and as it 


produces or otherwiſe operates about them, 
it is called the Will. Hence there can be 
no Idea formed of a Soul or Spirit : For 
all Ideas whatever, being Paſſive and Inert, 


vide Sect. 25. they cannot repreſent unto 


us, by way of Image or Likeneſs, that 
which acts. A little Attention will make 
it plain to any one, that to have an Idea 
which ſhall be like that active Principle of 
Motion and Change of Ideas, is abſolutely 
impoſſible. Such is the Nature of Spirit 


or that which acts, that it cannot be of it 


ſelf perceived, but only by the Effects 
which it produceth, If any Man ſhall 
doubt of the Truth of what is here deli- 
vered, let him but reflect and try if he can 


frame the Idea of any Power or active Be- 


ing; and whether he hath Ideas of two 
principal Powers, marked by the Names 
Will and Underſtanding, diſtinct from each 
other as well as from a third Idea of dub- 
ſtance or Being in general, with a relative 
Notion of its ſupporting or being the Sub- 
ject of the aforeſaid Powers, which is ſig- 
nified by the Name Soul or Spirit. This 
is what ſome hold; but ſo far as I can ſee, 
the Words Will, Soul, Spirit, do not ſtand 


for 
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for different Ideas, or in truth, for any 
Idea at all, but for ſomething which is ve- 
ry different from Ideas, and which being 
an Agent cannot be like unto, or repre- 
ſented by, any Idea whatſoever. Though 
it muſt be owned at the ſame time, that 
we have ſome Notion of Soul, Spirit, and 


the Operations of the Mind, ſuch as Wil- 


ling, Loving, Haring, in as muchas we know 
or underſtand the meaning of thoſe Words, 


XXVIII. I find I can excite Ideas in my 


Mind at pleaſure, and vary and ſhift the 


Scene as oft as I think fir. It is no more 
than Willing, and ſtraightway this or that 


Idea ariſes in my Fancy: And by the ſame 


Power it is obliterated, and makes way for 


another. This making and unmaking of 


Ideas doth very properly denominate the 


Mind active. Thus much is certain, and 
rounded on Experience : But when we 
talk of unthinking Agents, or of exciting 
Ideas excluſive of Volition, we only amuſe 
our ſelves with Words. | 


XXIX. But whatever Power I may have 
over my own Thoughts, I find the Ideas 
actually perceived by Senſe have not a like 
Dependence on my Will. When in broad 
Day-light I open my Eyes, it is not in my 
Power to chooſe whether I ſhall fee or no, 

or 
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or to determine what particular Objects 
ſhall preſent themſelves to my View ; and 
ſo | * to che Hearing and other 
Senſes, the deas imprinted an them are 
not Creatures of my Will. There is there- 
fore ſome other WII or Spirit chat pro- 
duces them. 


XXX. The Ideas of Senſe are more 
ſtrong, lively, and diſtinct than choſe of 
the Imagination ; they have likewiſe a Sted- 
dineſs, Order, and Coherence, and are not 
excited at random, as thoſe which are the 
effects of Humane Wills often are, but in 
a regular Train or Series, the admirable 


Connexion whereof ſufficiently teſtifies the 


Wiſdom and Benevolence of its Author. 
Now the ſet Rules or eſtabliſhed Methods, 

wherein the Mind we depend on excites in 
us the Ideas of Senſe, are called the Laws 
of Nature : And theſe we learn by Expe- 

rience, which teaches us that ſuch and 
ſuch Ideas are attended with ſuch and 
ſuch other Ideas, in the ordinary courſe of 
Things 


XXXI. This gives us a ſort of Fore- 
fight, which "= us to regulate our 
Actions for the benefit of Life. And with- 
out this we ſhould be eternally at a loſs: We 
could not know how to act any thing that 

might 
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might procure us the leaſt Pleaſure, or re- 
move the leaſt Pain of Senſe. That Food 
nouriſhes, Sleep refreſhes, and Fire warms 
us; that to ſow in the Seed-time is the 
way to reap in the Harveſt, and, in gene- 
ral, that to obtain ſuch or ſuch Ends, ſuch 
or ſuch Means are conducive, all this we 
know, not by diſcovering any neceſſary 
Connexion between our Ideas, but only by 
the Obſervation of the ſettled Laws of Na- 
ture, without which we ſhould be all in 
Uncertainty and Confuſion, and a grown 
Man no more know how to manage him- 
ſelf in the Affairs of Life, than an Infant 

Juſt born. | 


- XXXII. And yet this conſiſtent uni- 
form working, which ſo evidently diſplays 
the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of that govern- 
ing Spirit whoſe Will conſtitutes the Laws 
of Nature, is ſo far from leading our 
Thoughts to him, that it rather ſends them 
a wandering after ſecond Cauſes. For 
when we perceive certain Ideas of Senſe 
conſtantly followed by other Ideas, and we 
know this 1s not of our own doing, we 
forthwith attribute Power and Agency to 
the Ideas themſelves, and make one the 
Cauſe of another, than which nothing can 
be more abſurd and unintelligible. Thus, 
for Example, having obſerved that when 
we 
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we perceive by Sight a certain round lu- 


minous Figure, we at the ſame time per- 
ceive by Touch the Idea or Senſation cal- 
led Heat, we do from thence conclude the 
Sun to be the cauſe of Heat. And in like 
manner perceiving the Motion and Colli- 
ſion of Bodies to be attended with Sound, 
we are inclined to think the latter an effect 
of the former, 


XXXIII. The Ideas imprinted on the 
Senſes by the Author of Nature are called 
real Things: And thoſe excited in the Ima- 
gination being leſs regular, vivid and con- 
ſtant, are more properly termed Ideas, or 
Images of Things, which they copy and re- 
preſent, But then our Senſations, be they 
never ſo vivid and diſtin&, are neverthe- 
leſs Ideas, that is, they exiſt in the Mind, 
or are perceived by it, as truly as the Ideas 
of its own framing. The Ideas of Senſe 
are allowed to have more reality in them, 


that is, to be more ſtrong, orderly, and 


coherent than the Creatures of the Mind ; 


but this is no Argument that they exiſt 


without the Mind. They are alſo leſs de- 
pendent on the Spirit, or thinking Sub- 
ſtance which perceives them, in that they 
are excited by the Will of another and 


more powerful Spirit: yer ſtill they are 


Ideas, and certainly no Idea, whether faint 
or 
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or ſtrong, can exiſt otherwiſe than in a 
Mind perceiving it. 


XXXIV. Before we proceed any far- 
ther, it is neceſſary to ſpetid” ſome Time in 
anſwering Objections which may probably 
be made againſt the Principles hitherto laid 


| down. In doing of which, if J ſeem too 


1:olix to thoſe of quick Apprehenſions, 1 
hope it may be pardoned, fince all Men do 
not equally! apprehend things of this Na- 
ure; and I am willing to be underſtood: 
by every one Firſt then, it will be ob- 
jected that by the foregoing Principles, all 
that is real and ſubſtafitial in Nature is ba- 
niſhed ort of the World: And inſtead 
thereof a chimerical Scheme of Ideas takes 
place. All things that exiſt, exiſt only in 
the Mind, that is, they are purely notio- 


nal. What therefore becomes of the Sun, 


Moon, and Stars? What muſt we think 
of Houſes, Rivers, Mountains, Trees, Stones; 
nay, even of our own Bodies ? Are all 
theſe but ſo many Chimeras and Illuſions 
on the Fancy? To all which; and what- 
evet elſe of the ſame ſort may be objected, 
I-anſwer, that by the Principles premiſed, 
we are not deprived of any one thing in 
Nature. Whatever we ſee; feel, hear, or 
any wiſe conceive or underſtand; remains 
as ſecure as ever, and is as real as ever. 
There 
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There is a rerum natura, and the Diſtinc- 
tion berween Realities and Chimeras re- 
tains. its full force; This is evident from 
Sect. 29, 30, and 33, where we have 
ſhewn what is meant by real Things in 
oppoſition to Chimeras, or Ideas of our 
own framing; but then they both equally. 
exiſt in the Mind, and in that Senſe are a- 
like Ideas. 


XXXV. I do not argue againſt the Ex- 
iſtence of any one thing that we can ap- 
prehend, either by Senſe or Reflexion. That 
the things I ſee with mine Eyes and touch 
with my Hands do exiſt, really exiſt, I 
make not the leaſt Queſtion. The only 


thing whoſe Exiſtence we deny, is that 


which Philoſophers call Matter or cor 

real Subſtance. And in doing of this, there 
is no Damage done to the reſt of Mankind, 
who, I dare ſay, will never miſs it. The 


Atheiſt indeed will want the Colour of 
an empty Name to ſupport his- Impiety; 
and the Philoſophers may poſſibly find, 


they have loſt a great Handle for Trifling 
and. Diſputation. 


XXXVI. If any Man thinks this de- 
tracts from the Exiſtence or Reality of 


Things, he is very far from underſtanding 
what hach been premiſed in the plaineſt 


Terms 
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Terms I could think of. Take here an 
Abſtract of what has been ſaid. There are 
ſpiritual Subſtances, Minds, or humane 
Souls, which will or excite Ideas in them- 
ſelves at pleaſure : but theſe are faint, 
weak, and unſteady in reſpe& of others 
they perceive by Senſe, which being im- 
preſſed upon them according to certain 
Rules or Laws of Nature, ſpeak themſelves ' 
the Effects of a Mind more powerful and 
wiſe than humane Spirits. Theſe latter 
are ſaid to have more Reality in them than 
the former: By which is meant that they 
are more affecting, orderly, and diſtin, 
and that they are not Fictions of the Mind 
perceiving them. And- in this Senſe, the 
Sun that I ſee by Day is the real Sun, and 
that which I imagine by Night is the Idea 
of the former. In the Senſe here given of 
Reality, it is evident that every Vegetable, 
Star, Mineral, and in general each part of 
the Mundane Syſtem, is as much a real 
Being by our Principles as by any other. 
Wherher others mean any thing by the 
Term Reality different from what 1 do, I 
intreat them to look into their own + 


Thoughts and ſee. 


XXXVII. It will be urged that thus 
much at leaſt is true, to wit, that we take 
away all corporeal Subſtances, To this 


ay 
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my Anſwet is, That if the word Fabſtance 
be taken in the vulgar Senſe, for a Combi- 
nation of ſenſible i. nc ſuch as Exren- 
ſion, Solidiry, Weight, and the like; This 
we cannot be accuſed of taking away. But 
if it be taken in a philoſophic Senſe, for 
the ſupport of Accidents or Qualities with- 
out the Mind : Then indeed I acknow- 
ledge that we take it away, if one may be 
faid to take away that which never had 
any Exiſtence, not even in the Imagina- 
tion. | 


XXXVIII. But, ſay you, it ſounds very 
harſh to ſay we eat and drink Ideas, and 
are clothed with Ideas. I acknowledge it 
does ſo, the word Idea not being uſed in 
common Diſcourſe to ſignify the ſeveral 
Combinations of ſenſible Qualities, which 
are called Things: and it is certain that 
any Expreſſion which varies from the fa- 
miliar Uſe of Language, will ſeem harſh 
and ridiculous. But this.doth not concern 
the Truth of the Propoſſtion, which in 
other Words is no more than' to ſay, we 
are fed and clothed with thoſe Things 
which we perceive immediately by our Sen- 
ſes. The Hardneſs or Softneſs, the Co- 
lour, Taſte, Warmth, Figure, and ſuch 
like Qualities, which combined together 
conſtitute the ſeveral ſorts of Victuals and 
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Apparel, have been ſhewn to exiſt only in 
the Mind that perceives them; and this is 
all that is meant by calling them IJdeus; 


which Word, if it was as ordinarily uſed 


as Thing, would ſound no harſher nor more 
ridiculous than it. I am not for diſputing 
about the Propriety, but the Truth of the 
Expreſſion. If therefore you agree with 
mie that we eat and drink. and are: clad 
with the immediate Objects of Senſe which 
cannot exiſt unperceived or without the 
Mind : I ſhall readily grant it is more 
proper or conformable to Cuſtom, that 


they ſhould be. called Things rather than 
Ideas. 


XXXIX. If it be demanded why I make 
uſe of the word Idea, and do not rather 
in compliamce with Cuſtom call them 
Things. I anſwer, I do it for two Rea- 
ſons: Firſt, becauſe, the Term Thing, in 
concradiſtiaRion to Idea, is generally ſup- 
poſed to denote. ſomewhat exiſting with« 
out. the Mind: Secondly, becauſe: Ting 
hath a more; comprehenſive Signification 


than Idea, including Spirits or thinking 


Things as well as Ideas, Since therefore 
the Objects of Senſe exiſt only n the Mind, 
and are withal thoughtleſs — inactive, 1 
choſe to mark them by the word Idea, Which 


— thoſe Properties. 
XL. But 
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XL. But fay ay fey whit we eat, 1 
perha apt to a will ſti 
— i ende ply deres Ki fuffet any Ar- 
guments, how plauſible ſocver, to prevail 
over the Certainty of chem. Be if ſo, af- 
ſert the Evidence of Senſe as hiph as you 
leaſe, we are willing to do the ſame. That 
what 1 fee,” hear and feel doth. exiſt, that 
is to ſay, is perceived by me, I no moe 
_ than I do of my own Being, But I 
do not fee how the Teftimofy'of Senſe can 
be — as a proof for the Exiſtence 
of any thing, which is not percerved by 
Senſe. We are not for having any Man 
turn Sceptic, and digbelieve his Senſes; oti 
the contrary we give them alt the Streſs 
and — — imaginable? nor are there 
rinciples more oppofite to Seepricifm, 
— — 2 have ud den ab tall be 
hereafter clearly ſhewn. 


XLI: Secondly, Ir will be Felice chat 
there is a great difference berwixt real Fire, 
for Inſtance, and the Idea of Fire, betwirt 
dreaming or imagining ones elt burnt, 
and actually being ſo: This and the like 
may be urged in in epos to our Tenets. 
To all which the Anſwer is evident from 
what hath been already ſaid, and I ſhall 
oily add in this plabe, TREE real Fire be 

E 2 very 
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very different from the Idea of Fire, ſo al- 
ſo is the real Pain that it occaſions, very 
different from the Idea of the ſame Pain: 
and yet no Body will pretend that real "ew 
either is, or can poſſibly be, in an un 
ceiving Thing or without the Mind, any 
more than its Idea. 


XLII. Thirdly, It will be objected that 
we ſee Things actually without or at a diſ- 
tance from us, and which conſequently do 
not exiſt in the Mind, it being abſurd that 
thoſe Things which are ſeen at the diſ- 
tance. of ſeveral Miles, ſhould be as near 
to us as our own;Thoughts..: In anſwer to 
this, I deſire it may be; conſidered, that in 
a Dream we do oft perceive Things as ex- 
iſting at a great diſtance off, and yet for all 
that, thoſe Things are acknow _ to have 
their Exiſtence only in the Mi | 


XLIII. But for the foller — of this 
Point, it may be worth while to conſider, 
how it is that we perceive Diſtance and 
Things placed at a Biſtance by Sight. For 
that we ſhould in truth ſee external Space, 
and Bodies actually exiſting in it, ſome 
nearer, others farther off, ſeems to carry 
with it ſome Oppoſition to what hath been 
ſaid, of their exiſting no where without 
the Mind. The Conſideration of this Dif- 
ficulty 
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ficulty it was, that gave birth to my Eſſay 


towards a new Theory of Viſion, which was 
publiſhed not long fince. Wherein it is 
ſhewn that Diſtance or Outneſs is neither 


immediately of it ſelf perceived. by Sight, 
nor yet apprehended or judged of by Lines 
and Angles, or any thing , hath a ne- 
ceſſary Connexion with it: But that it is 
only ſuggeſted to our Thoughts, by cer- 
tain viſible Ideas and Senſations attending 
Viſion, which in their own Nature have 
no manner of Similitude or Relation, either 
with Diſtance, or Things placed at a Diſ- 
tance. But by a Connexion taught us by 
Experience, they come to ſignify and ſug- 
geſt them to us, after the ſame manner 
that Words of any Language ſuggeſt the 
Ideas they are made to ſtand f Inſo- 
much that a Man born blind, and after- 
wards made to ſee, would not, at firſt 
Sight, think the Things he ſaw, to be with- 
out his Mind, or at any Diſtance from 
him. See Sed. 41. of the forementioned 
Treatiſe. 


XLIV. The Ideas of Sight and Touch 
make two Species, intirely diſtinct and he- 
terogeneous. The former are Marks and 
Prognoſtics of the latter. That the proper 
Objects of Sight neither exiſt without the 
Mind, nor are the Images of external 
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Things, was ſhewn even in that Treatiſe. 
bough throughout the fame, the con- 
trary be ſuppoſed true of tangible Qb- 


Qs : Not that to ſuppoſe that vulgar Er- 
> was neceſſary for eltabliſhing 0 Ne 
tion the! jo Fg down ; but becauſe it was 
befide my urpoſe to examine and refute 
it in iſcourſe concerning Yijen. 80 
that in, ſtrict Truth the Ideas of Sight, 
when we apprehend by them Diſtance an 
Things placed at a 4 7 do not ſug- 


eſt or mark out fo us Things aQually e 
Ring at a Diſtance, but only e us 


what Ideas of Touch will be imprinted ir 
our Minds at ſuch and We diſtances — 
"ime, and in conſequence of ſuch or ſuch 
ctions. It is, I fay, evident from hat 
as been hd in the foregoing Parts-of this 
Treatiſe, and in Se. 147, and elſewhere 
of the Eſſay concerning Viſion, that viſible 
Ideas are' the Language whereby the go- 
verning Spirit, on whom we depend, in- 
orms us what tangible Ideas he is about to 
imprint upon us, in caſe we excite this or 
that Motion in our own Bodies. But for 
a fuller Information in this Point, I refer 
to the Eſſay it fa. ar ip 


XI V. Fourtbly, It will e obje&ted that 
from the foregoing Principles it follows, 
Things ary, eee Mog ab en ang 
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created anew. The Objects of Senſe exiſt 


only when they are perceived : The Trees 
therefore are in the Garden, or the Chairs 
in the Parlour, no longer than while there 
is ſome body by to perceive them. Upon 
utting my Eyes all the Furniture in the 
oom is reduced to nothing, and harely 
upon opening them it is again created. In 
anſwer co all which, I refer the Reader 
to what has been ſaid in, Se#, 3, 4, Ge. 
and defire he will conſider whether he 
means any thing by the actual Exiſtence of 
an Idea, diſtinct from its bein proves: 
For my part, after the niceſt Inquiry 
could make, I am not able to diſcover 
that any thing elſe is meant by thoſe Words. 


And J once more intreat the Reader to ſound 


his own Thoughts, and not ſuffer. himſelf 
to be impoſed on by Words. If he can con- 
ceive it poſſible either for his Ideas or their 
Archetypes to exiſt without being per- 
ceived, then I give up the Cauſe : 
But if he cannot, he will acknowledge 
it is unreaſonable for him to ſtand up 
in defence of he knows not what, and pre- 
tend to charge on me as an Abſurdity, the 
not aſſenting to thoſe Propoſitions whic 
at Bottom have no meaning in them. 


” 


XLVI. Ic will not be amiſs to obſerve, 
how far the received Principles of Philoſo- 
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phy are themſelves chargeable with thoſe 
Ps Abſurdiries. It is thought ſtrange- 
y abſurd chat upon cloſing my Eyelids, 
all the viſible Objects round me ſhould be 
reduced to nothing ; and yet is not this 
what Philoſophers commonly acknowledge, 
when they agree on all hands, that Light 
and Colours, which alone are the proper 
and immediate Objects of Sight, are mere 
Senſations that exiſt no longer than they 
are perceived? Again, it may to ſome 
perhaps ſeem very incredible, that things 
ſhould be every moment creating, yet this 
very Notion is commonly taught in the 
Schools. For the Schoo/men, though they 
acknowledge the Exiſtence of Matter, and 
that the whole mundane Fabrick is framed 
out of it, are nevertheleſs of Opinion that 
it cannot ſubſiſt without the Divine Con- 
ſervation, which by them is expounded to 


be a continual Creation. 


XLVII. Farther, a little Thought will 
diſcover to us, that though we allow the 
Exiſtence of Matter or Corporeal Subſtance, 
yet it will unavoidably follow from the 
ders S which are now generally ad- 
mitted, that the particular Bodies of what 


kind ſoever, do none of them exiſt whilſt 
they are not perceived. For it is evident 
from Sect. XI. and the following Sections, 

W hs 
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that the Matter Philoſophers contend for, 
is an incomprehenſible Somewhat which 
hath none of thoſe particular Qualities, 
whereby the Bodies falling under our Sen- 
ſes are diſtinguiſhed one from another. But 
to make this more plain, it muſt be re- 
marked, that the infinite Diviſtbility of 
Matter is now univerſally allowed, at 
leaſt by the moſt approved and conſide- 
rable. Philoſophers, who on the received 
Principles demonſtrate it beyond all Ex- 


ception, Hence it follows, that there is 


an infinite Number of Parts in each Par- 


ticle of Matter, which are not perceived 


by Senſe. The Reaſon therefore, that any 
particular Body ſeems to be of a finite 
Magnitude, or exhibits only a finite Num- 
berof Parts to Senſe, is, not becauſe it con- 
tains no more, ſince in itſelf it contains an in- 
finite Number of Parts, but becauſe the 
Senſe is not acuteenoughto diſcern them. In 
proportion therefore as the Senſeis rendered 
more acute, it perceives agreater Number of 
Parts in the Object, that is, the Object 
appears greater, and its Figure varies, thoſe 
Parts in its Extremities which were before 
unperceivable, appearing now to bound it 
in very different Lines and Angles from 
thoſe perceived by an obtuſer Senſe. And 
at length, after various Changes of Size 
and Shape, when the Senſe becomes inft- 
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nitely acute, the Body ſhall ſeem fnfinite. 
During all which there is no Alteration 
in the Body, but only in the Senſe. Each 
Body therefore conſidered in it ſelf, is in- 
finitely extended, and conſequently void 
of all Shape or Figure. From which it 
follows, that though we ſhould grant the 
Exiſtence of Matter to be ever ſo cer- 
tain, yet it is withal as certain, the Ma- 
terialiſts themſelves are by their own Prin- 
ciples forced to acknowledge, that neither 
the particular Bodies perceived 5 Senſe, 
nor any ching like them exiſts without the 


Mind. Matter, I ſay, and each Particle 


thereof is according to them infinite and 
ſhapeleſs, and it is the Mind that frames 
all that variety of Bodies which compoſe 
the viſible World, any one whereof does 
not exiſt longer than it is perceived, 


XLVIII, If we conſider it, the Objection 
propoſed in Se. 45. will not be found 


reaſonably charged on the Principles we 


have premiſed, ſo as in truth to make 
any Objection at all againſt our Notions. 
For though we hold indeed the Objects 
of Senſe to be nothing elſe but Ideas which 


cannot exiſt unperceived ; yet we may not 


hence conclude they have no Exiſtence 
except only while they are perceived by 
us, ſince there may be ſome other Spirit 

that 
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that perceives them, though we do nat. 
Wherever Bodies are ſaid to have no Exiſ- 
tence without the Mind, 1 would not be 
underſtood to mean this or that particu- 
lar Mind, but all Minds whatſoever. Ic 
does not therefore follow from the fore- 
going Principles, that Bodies are annihi- 
lated and created every moment, or exiſt 
not at all 17 the Intervals between our 
Perception of 


XLIX. Fifchly, It may perhaps be ob- 
jected, that if Extenſion and Figure exiſt 
only in the Mind, it follows that the Mind 
is extended and figured ; fince Extenſion 
is a Mode or Attribute, which (to ſpeak 
with the Schools) is predicated of the Sub- 
ject in which it exiſts. I anſwer, Thoſe 
Qualities are in the Mind only as they are 
perceived by ir, that is, not 5 way of 
Mode or Attribute, but only by way of 
Idea; 2nd 1 it no more follows, that the Soul 
or Mind is extended becauſe Extenſion exiſts 
in it alone, than it does that it is ted or blue, 
becauſe thoſe Colours are on all hands ac- 
knowledged to exiſt in it, and no where elſe. 
As to what Philoſophers ſay of Subject 
and Mode, chat ſeems very groundleſs and 
unintelligible. For Inſtance, in this Pro- 
poſition, a Die is hard, extended and ſquare, 
they will have it chat the Word Die de- 
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notes a Subject or Subſtance, diſtin& from 


the Hardneſs, Extenſion and Figure, which 
are predicated of it, and in which they 
exiſt, This I cannot comprehend: To 
me a Die ſeems to be nothing diſtinct from 
thoſe things which are termed its Modes 
or Accidents. And to ſay a Die is hard, 
extended and ſquare, is not to attribute 
thoſe Qualities to a Subject diſtin from 
and ſupporting them, but only an Expli- 
cation of the meaning of the Word Die. 


L. Sixthly, You will ſay there have 
been a great many things explained by 
Matter and Motion : Take away theſe, 
and you deftroy the whole Corpuſcular 
Philoſophy, and undermine thoſe mecha- 
nical Principles which have been applied 
with ſo much Succeſs to account for the 
Phenomena, In ſhort, whatever Advan- 
ces have been made, either by ancient or 
modern Philoſophers, in the ſtudy of Na- 
ture, do all proceed on the Suppoſition, 
that Corporeal Subſtance or Matter doth 
really exiſt. To this I anſwer, that there 
is not any one Phenomenon explained on 
that Suppoſition, which may not as well 
be explained without it, as might eafily 
be made appear by an Induction of Par- 
ticulars, To explain the Phenomena, is 
all one as to ſhew, why upon ſuch and 
Fug. ſuch 
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ſuch Occaſions we are affected with ſuch 
and ſuch Ideas. But how Matter ſhould 
operate on a Spirit, or produce any Idea 
in it, is what no Philoſopher will pretend 
to explain. It is therefore evident, there 
can be no uſe of Matter in Natural Philo- 
ſophy. Beſides, they who attempt to a- 
count for Things, do it not by Corpo- 
real Subſtance, but by Figure, Motion, and 
other Qualities, which are in truth no 
more than mere Ideas, and therefore can- 
not be the Cauſe of any thing, as hath been 
already ſhewn. See Jed, 25. 


LI. Seventhly, It will upon this be de- 
manded whether it does not ſeem abſurd 
to take away natural Cauſes, and aſcribe eve- 
ry thing to the immediate Operation of 
Spirits? We muſt no longer ſay upon 
theſe Principles that Fire heats, or Water 
cools, but that a Spirit heats, and ſo forth. 
Would not a Man be deſervedly laught 
at, who ſhould talk after this manner ? 
I anſwer, he would ſo; in ſuch things we 
ought to think with the Learned, and ſpeak 


with the Vulgar. They who to Demonſtra- 


tion are convinced of the truthof the Coper- 
nican Syſtem, do nevertheleſs ſay the Sun riſ- 
es, the Sun ſets, or comes to the Meridian: 

And if they affected a contrary Stile in 
common talk, it would without doubt 
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appear very ridiculous. A little Reflexion 
on what is here ſaid will make it mani- 
feſt; that the common uſe of Language would 
receive no manner of Alteration or Diſtur- 
bance from the Admiſſion of our Tenets. 


III. In the ordinary Affairs of Life, any 
Phraſes may be retained, ſo long as they 
excite in us proper Sentiments, or Dif 
poſitions to act in ſuch a manner as ts 
neeeſhry for our well-being, how falfe ſo- 
ever they may be, if taken in a ſtrict and 
ſpeculative Senſe. Nay this is unavoida- 
ble, ſince Propriety being regulated by 
Cuſtom, Language is ſuited to the re- 
ceived Opinions, which are not always the 
trueſt. Hence it is impoſſible, even in the 
moſt rigid philoſophic Reaſonings, ſo far 
walter the Bent and Genius of the Tongue 
we ſpeak, as never to give a handle for 
Cavillers to pretend Difficulties and Incon- 
fiſtencies. But a fair and ingenuous Reader 
will collect the Senſe, from the Scope and 
Tenor and Connex ion of a Diſcourſe, mak - 
my allowances for thoſe inaccurate Modes 
of Speech, which uſe has made inevitable. 


LIII. As to the Opinion chat there are . 
no Corporeal Cauſes, this has been here” 
tofore maintained by ſome of the Schdol- 
men as it is of late by others among the 


modern 
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modern Philoſophers, who though they: 
allow Matter to exiſt, yet wilt have GOD 
alone to be the immediate efficient Cauſe 
of all things. Theſe Men ſaw, that amongſt 
all the Objects of Senſe, there was none 


which had any Power or Activity includ- 


ed in it, and that by Conſequence this was 
likewiſe true of whatever Bodies they ſup- 
poſed to exift without the Mind, like un- 
to the immediate Objects of Senſe: But 
then, that they ſhould ſuppoſe: an innu- 
merable Multitude of created Beings, which 


they acknowledge are not capable of produ- 


eing any one Effect in Nature, and which 
therefore are made to no manner of pur- 
poſe, ſince God might have done every 
thing as well without them; this I ſay, 
though we ſhould allow it poſſible, muſt 
yet be a very unaccountable and extrava- 


gant Suppoſition. | 


LIV. In the eighth place, The univer- 
ſal concurrent Aſſent of Mankind may be 
t by ſome, an invincible Argument 
in behalf of Matter, or the Exiſtence of 
external. things. Muſt we tho 
whole World to be miſtaken ? And if ſo, 


what Cauſe: can be aſſigned of ſo wide- 


fpread and predominant an Error? I an- 
ſwer, Firſt, That upon a narrow Inquiry, 
it will not perhaps be found, ſo many as 

| is 
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is imagined do really believe the Exiſtence 
of Matter or Things without the Mind. 


Strictly ſpeaking, to believe that which 


involves a Contradiction, or has no mean- 
ing in it, is impoſſible : And whether the 
foregoing Expreſſions are not of that ſort, 
I refer it to the impartial Examination of 
the Reader. In one ſenſe indeed, Men 
may be ſaid to believe that Matter exiſts, 
that is, they act as if the immediate 
Cauſe of their Senſations, which affects 
them every moment and is ſo nearly pre- 
ſent to them, were ſome ſenſeleſs unthink- 
ing Being. But that they ſhould clearly 
apprehend any Meaning . marked by thoſe 
Words, and form thereof a ſettled ſpecu- 
lative Opinion, is what I am not able to 
conceive. This is not the only Inſtance 
wherein, Men impoſe upon themſelves, 
by imagining they believe thoſe Propoſi- 
tions they have often heard, though at bot- 
tom they have no meaning in them. 


LV. But ſecondly, Though we ſhould 
Trant a Notion to be ever ſo univerſally 
and ſtedfaſtly adhered to, yet this is but 
a weak Argument of its Truth, to who- 
ever conſiders what a vaſt number of Pre- 


judices and falſe Opinions are every where 


embraced with the utmoſt Tenaciouſneſs, 
by the unreflecting (which are the far 
1 greater) 
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greater) Part of Mankind. There wasa time 
when the Antipodes and Motion of the 
Earth were looked upon as monſtrous 
Abſurdities, even by Men of Learning: 
And if it be conſidered what a ſmall pro- 
portion they bear ro the reſt of Mankind, 
we ſhall find that at this Day, thoſe No- 
tions have gained bur a very inconſiderable 
footing in the World. 


LVI. But it is demanded, that we aſſign 


a Cauſe of this Prejudice, and account 


for its obtaining in the World. To this 


I anſwer, That Men knowing they per- 


ceived ſeveral Ideas, whereof they them- | 


ſelves were not the Authors, as not being 
excited from within, nor depending on 
the Operation of their Wills, this made 
them maintain, thoſe Ideas or Objects of 
Perception had an Exiſtence independent 
of, and without the Mind, without ever 
dreaming that a Contradiction was invol- 
ved in thoſe Words. But Philoſophers hav- 
ing plainly ſeen, that the immediate Ob- 
jects of Perception do not exiſt without 
the Mind, they in ſome degree corrected 
the miſtake of the Vulgar, but at the ſame 
time run into another which ſeems no 
leſs abſurd, to wit, that there are certain 
Objects really exiſting without the Mind, 
or having a Subſiſtence diſtinct from being 
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perceived, of which our Ideas are onl 
Imagesor Reſemblances, imprinted by thoſe 
Objects on the Mind. And this Notion 
of the Philoſophers owes its Origin to 
the ſame Cauſe with the former, namely, 
their being conſcious that they were not 
the Authors of their own Senſations, which 
they evidently knew were imprinted from 
without, and which therefore muſt have 
ö ſome Cauſe, diſtin from the Minds on 
which they are imprinted. 


„ LVII. But why they ſhould ſuppoſe the 
| Ideas of Senſe to be excited in us by things 
| in their likeneſs, and not rather have re- 
14 courſe to Spirit which alone can act, may 
[| be accounted for, Firſt, becauſe they were 
1 not aware of the Repugnancy there is, 
|| as. well in ſuppoſing things like unto our 
Ideas exiſting without, as in attributing 
to them Power or Activity. Secondly, 
becauſe the ſupreme Spirit which excites 
thoſe Ideas in our Minds, is, not marked 
out and limited to our view by any par- 
ticular finite Collection of ſenſible Ideas, 
as humane Agents are by their Size, Com- 
lexion, Limbs, and Motions. And third- 
y, becauſe his Operations are regular and 
uniform. Whenever the Courſe of Na- 
ture is interrupted by a Miracle, Men are 
ready to own the Preſence of a ſuperior 
| Agent. 
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Agent. But when we fee things go on 
in the ordinary Courſe, they do not excite 
in us any Reflexion; their Order and Con- 


catenation, though it be an Argument of 
the greateſt Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs 
in their Creator, is yet ſo conſtant and 
familiar to us, that we do not think 
them the immediate Effects of a Free 
Spirit: eſpecially fince Inconſtancy and 
Mutability in acting, though it be an Im- 
perfection, is looked on as a mark of 
Freedom. 


LVIII. Tenthly, It will be objected, 
that the Notions we advance, are incon- 
fiſtent with ſeveral ſound Truths in Phi- 
loſophy and Mathematicks. For Example, 
The Motion of the Earth is now univerfal- 
ly admitted by Aſtronomers, as a Truth 


grounded on the cleareſt and moſt convin- 


eing Reaſons ; but on the foregoing Prin- 
ciples, there can be no ſuch thing. For 
Motion being only an Idea, it follows 
that if it be not perceived, it exiſts not; 
but the Motion of the Earth is not per- 
ceived by Senſe. I anſwer, That Tenet, 
if rightly underſtood, will be found to 
agree with the Principles we have premi- 
ſed : For the Queſtion, whether the Earth 
moves or no, amounts in reality to no more 
than this, to wit, whether we bavs reaſon 
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to conclude from what hath been obſer- 
ved by Aſtronomers, that if we were 
laced in ſuch and ſuch Circumſtances, 


and ſuch or ſuch a Poſition and Diſtance, 


both from the Earth and Sun, we ſhould 
perceive the former to move among the 
Choir of the Planers, and appearing in 
all reſpects like one of them: And this, 
by the eſtabliſhed Rules of Nature, which 
we have no reaſon to miſtruſt, is reaſon- 
ably collected from the Phænomena. 


LIX. We may, from the Experience we 
have had of the Train and Succeſſion 
of Ideas in our Minds, often make, I will 
not ſay uncertain Conjectures, but ſure 
and well-grounded Predictions, concern- 
ing the Ideas we ſhall be affected with, 
purſuant to a great Train of Actions, and 
be enabled to paſs a right Judgment of 
what would have appeared to us, in caſe we 
were placed in Circumſtances very dif- 


ferent from thoſe we are in at preſent. Here- 


in conſiſts the Knowledge of Nature, which 
may preſerve its Uſe and Certainty very 
conſiſtently with what hath been faid. 
It will be eaſy to apply this to what- 
ever Objections of the like ſort may be 
drawn from the Magnitude of the Stars, 
or any other Diſcoveries in Aſtronomy or 
Nature, 

LX. In 
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LX. In the eleventh place, It will be 
demanded to what purpoſe ſerves that cu- 
rious Organization of Plants, and the ad- 
mirable Mechaniſm in the Parts of Ani- 
mals; might not Vegetables grow, and 
ſhoot forth Leaves and Bloſſoms, and Ani- 
mals perform all their Motions, as well 
without as with all that variety of inter- 
nal Parts ſo elegantly contrived and put 
together, which being Ideas have nothing 
powerful or operative in them, nor have 
any neceſſary Connexion with the Effects 
aſcribed to them? If it be a Spirit that 
immediately produces every Effect by a 
Fiat, or Act of his Will, we muſt think 
all that is fine and artificial in the Works, 
whether of Man or Nature, to be made 
in vain. By this Doctrine, though an 
Artiſt hath made the Spring and Wheels, and 
every Movement of a Watch, and adjuſted 
them in ſuch a manner as he knew would 
produce the Motions he deſigned ; yet he 
muſt think all this done to no purpoſe, 
and that it is an Intelligence which directs 
the Index, and points to the Hour of the 
Day. If ſo, 90 may not the Intelligence 
do it, without his being at the pains of 


making the Movements, and putting them 
together? Why does not an empty Cale 
ſerve as well as another ? And how comes 
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it to paſs, that whenever there is any 


Fault in the going of a Watch, there is 


ſame correſponding Diſorder to be found 
in the Movements, which being mended 
by a skilful Hand, all is right again? 
The like may be faid of all the Clock- 
work of Nature, great part whereof is ſo 
wonderfully fine and ſubtile, as ſcarce to 
be diſcerned by the beſt Microſcope. In 
ſhort, it will be asked, how upon our 
Principles any . tolerable Account can be 
given, or any final Cauſe aſſigned of an 
innumerable multitude of Bodies and Ma- 
chines framed with the moſt exquiſite 
Art, which in the common Philoſophy 
have very appoſite uſes aſſigned them, 
and ſerve to explain abundance of Phæ- 
r 


LXI. To all which I anfwer, Firſt, That 
though there were ſome Difficulties re · 
lating to the Adminiſtration of Providence, 
and the uſes by it aſſigned to the ſeveral 

arts of Nature, which I could not folve 
y the foregoing Principles, yet this Ob- 
jection could be of ſmall weight againſt 
the Truth and Certainty of thoſe things 
which may be proved 4 priori, with the 
utmoſt Evidence. Secondly, But neither 
are the received Principles free from the 
like Difficulties; for it may ſtill be de- 

| manded, 
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manded, to what end God ſhould take 
thoſe round- about Methods of effecting 
things by Inſtruments and Machines, which 
no one can deny might have been effec- 


ted by the mere Command of his Will, 


without all that apparatus : Nay, if we 
narrowly conſider it, we ſhall find the Ob- 
jection may be retorted with greater force 
on thoſe who hold the Exiſtence of thoſe 
Machines without the Mind ; for it has 
been made evident, that Solidity, Bulk, Fi- 
gure, Motion and the like, have no AF;- 
vity or Efficacy in them, ſo as to be ca- 
pable of producing any one Effect in Na- 
ture. See Sect. 25. Whoever therefore 
ſuppoſes them to exiſt (allowing the Sup- 
poſition poſſible) when they are not per- 
ceived, does it manifeſtly to no purpoſe ; 
ſince the only uſe that is aſſigned to them, 
as they exiſt unperceived, is that they pro- 
duce thoſe perceivable Effects, which in 
truth cannot be aſcribed to any thing but 
Spirit, | 


IæXXII. But to come nearer the Difficul- 
ty, it muſt be obſerved, that though the 

Fabrication of all thoſe Parts and Organs 
be not abſolutely neceſſary to the produ- 
cing any Effect, yet it is neceſſary to the 
producing of things in a conſtant, regu» 
way, according to the Laws of Nature. 
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There are certain general Laws that run 
through the whole Chain of natural Ef- 
fects: Theſe are learned by the Obſer- 
vation and Study of Nature, and are by 
Men applied as well to the framing ar- 
tificial things for the Uſe and Ornament 
of Life, as to the explaining the various 
Phænomena Which oy mee conſiſts 
only in ſhewing the Conformity any par- 
ticular Phenomenon hath to the general 
Laws of Nature, or, which is the ſame 
thing, in diſcovering the Un:iformity there 
is in the Production of natural Effects; 
as will be evident to ' whoever ſhall at- 
tend to the ſeveral Inſtances, wherein Phi- 
loſophers pretend to account for Appear- 
ances. That there is a great and conſpi- 


cuous Uſe in theſe regular conſtant Me- 


thods of working obſerved by the Supreme 
Agent, hath been ſhewn in Set. 31. 
And it is no leſs viſible, that a particular 
Size, Figure, Motion and Diſpoſition of 


Parts are neceſſary, though not abſolute- 


ly to the producing any Effect, yet to the 
producing it according to the ſtanding 
mechanical Laws of Nature. Thus, for 


Inſtance, it cannot be denied that God, or 
the Intelligence which ſuſtains and rules 
the ordinary Courſe of things might, if 
He were minded to produce a Miracle, 
cuſe all the Motions on the Dial-plate 


of 
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of a Watch, though no Body had ever 
made the Movements, and put them in 
it: Bur yet if he will a& agreeably to 
the Rules of Mechaniſm, by him for 
wiſe ends eſtabliſhed and maintained in 
the Creation, it is neceſſary that thoſe Ac- 
tions of the Watchmaker, whereby he 
makes the Movements and rightly adjuſts 
them, precede the Production of the atore- 
ſaid Motions; as alſo that any Diſorder 
in them be attended with the Perception 
of ſome correſponding Diſorder in the 
Movements, which being once corrected 
all is right again. 4 


LXIII. It may indeed on ſome Occaſi- 


ons be neceſſary, that the Author of Na- 


ture diſplay his overruling Power in pro- 
ducing ſome Appearance out of the ordi- 
nary Series of things. Such Exceptions 
from the general Rules of Nature are pro- 
er to ſurpriſe and awe Men into an 
Acknowledgment of the Divine Being : 
But then they are to be uſed but ſeldom, 
otherwiſe there is a plain Reaſon why they 
ſhould fail of that Effet. Beſides, God 
ſeems to chooſe the convincing our Rea- 
ſon of his Attributes by the Works of 
Nature, which diſcover ſo much Har- 
mony and Contrivance in their Make, 
and are ſuch plain Indications of Wiſdom 
| and 
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and Beneficence in their Author, rather 
than to aſtoniſh us into a belief of his 
Being by anomalous and ſurpriſing E- 
vents. | | 


LXIV. To ſet this Matter in a yet clear- 
et Light, 1 ſhall obſerve that what has 
been objected in Sect. 60. amounts in re- 


ality to no more than this: Ideas are not 


any how and at random produced, there 
being a certain Order and Connexion be- 
tween them, like to that of Cauſe and 
Effect: There are alſo ſeveral Combina- 


tions of them, made in a very regular and 


artificial manner, which ſeem like ſo many 


Inſtruments in the hand of Nature, that 
being hid as it were behind the Scenes, 


have a ſecret Operation in producing thoſe 


Appearances which are ſeen on the The- 
atre of the World, being themſelves diſ- 
cernible only to the curious Eye of the 
Philoſopher. But ſince one Idea cannot 
be the Cauſe of another, to what purpoſe 
is that Connexion? And fince thoſe In- 
ſtruments, being barely inefficacious Percep- 
tions in the Mind, are not ſubſervient to 
the Production of natural Effects; it is de- 
manded why they are made, or, in other 
Words, what reaſon can be aſſigned why 
God ſhould make us, upon a cloſe Inſpec- 
tion into his Works, behold ſo great Va- 


riety 
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riety of Ideas, ſo artfully laid rogether, 
and ſo much according to Rule; it not be- 
ing credible, that he would be at theExpence 
if one may ſo ſpeak) of all chat Art and 
Regularity to no purpoſe ? 


LXV. To all which my Anſwer is, Firſt, 
That the Connexion of Ideas does not 
imply the Relation of Cauſe and Effect, 
but only of a Mark or Sign with the thing 
fignified, The Fire which I ſee is not 
the Cauſe of the Pain I ſuffer upon my 
approaching it, but the Mark that fore- 
warns me of it, In like manner, the 
Noiſe that I hear is not the Effect of 
this or that Motion or Collifton of the am- 
bient Bodies, but the Sign thereof. Se- 
condly, The Reaſon why Ideas are formed 
into Machines, that is, artificial and re 
lar Combinations, is the ſame with thar 
for combining Letters into Words, That 
a few Original Ideas may be made to ſig- 
nify a great number of Effects and Ac- 
tions, it is neceſſary they be variouſly com- 
bined together: And to the end their 
uſe be permanent and univerſal, theſe 
Combinations muſt be made by Rule, and 
with ue Contrivance, By this means 
abundance of Information is conveyed un- 
to us, concerning what we are to expect 
from ſuch and ſuch Actions, and what 


Methods 


" 


Methods are proper to be taken, for the 
exciting ſuch and ſuch Ideas: Which in ef- 
fect is all that I conceive to be diſtinctly 
meant, when it is ſaid that by diſcern- 
ing the Figure, Texture, and Mechaniſm 
of the inward Parts of Bodies, whether 
natural orartificial, we may attain to know 
the ſeveral Uſes and Properties depending 
thereon, or the Nature of the thing. 


LXVI. Hence it is evident, that thoſe 
things which under the Notion of. a 
Cauſe cooperating or concurring to thePro- 
duction of Effects, are altogether inexplica- 
ble, and run us into great Abſurdities, may 
be very naturally explained, and have a pro- 

and obvious uſe aſſigned them, when 
they are conſidered only as Marks or Signs 
for our Information. And it is the ſearch- 
ing after, and endeavouring to underſtand 
thoſe Signs inſtituted by the Author of 
Nature, that ought to be the Employ- 
ment of the Natural Philoſopher, and 
not the pretending to explain things by 
Corporeal Cauſes; which Doctrine ſeems 
to have too much eſtranged the Minds 
of Men from that active Principle, that 
ſupreme and wiſe Spirit, in whom we 
live, move, and have our being. 
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LXVIE In the twelfth place, it may 
perhaps be objected, that though it be 
clear from what has been ſaid, that there 
can be no ſuch thing as an inert, ſenſe- 


leſs, extended, ſolid, figured, moveable 


Subſtance, exiſting without the Mind, 
ſuch as Philoſophers deſcribe Matter: 
Yet if any Man ſhall leave out of his 
Idea of Matter, the pofitive Ideas of Ex- 
tenſion, Figure, Solidity and Motion, and 
ſay that he means only by that Word, an 
inert ſenſeleſs Subſtance, that exiſts with- 
out the Mind, or unperceived, which is 
the Occaſion of our Ideas, or at the 

ſence whereof God is pleaſed to excite Ide 
as in us: It doth not appear, but that 
Matter taken in this ſenſe may poſſibly 
exiſt, In Anſwer to which I ſay, Firſt, 
that it ſeems no leſs abſurd to ſuppoſe a 
Subſtance without Accidents, than it is to 
ſuppoſe Accidents withour a Subſtance. Buc 
Secondly, though we ſhould grant this un- 
known Subſtance may poſſibly exiſt, yet 
where can it be —— be? That ic 
exiſts not in the Mind is agreed, and that 
it exiſts not in Place is no leſs certain; 
ſince all Extenſion exiſts only in the 
Mind, as hath been already proved. It 
remains therefore that it exiſts no where 


at all. 
LXVIIL Let 
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LXVIII. Let us examine a little the 


Deſcription that is here given us of Mat- 
ter. It neither acts, nor perceives, nor 
is perceived: For this is all that is meant 


by faying it is an inert, ſenſeleſs, unknown 


ſubſtance; which is a Definition intirely 
made up of Negatives, excepting only the 
relative Notion of its ſtanding under or 
ſupporting: But then it muſt be obſer- 
ved, that it ſupports nothing at all; and 
how nearly this comes to the Deſcrip- 
tion of a non- entity, I deſire may be con- 
fidered. But, ſay you, it is the untnoun 


| Occaſion, at the preſence of which, Ideas 


are excited in us by the Will of God. Now 
F would fain know how any thing can 
be preſent to us, which is neither per- 
ceivable by Senſe nor Reflexion, nor ca- 
pable of producing any Idea in our Minds, 
nor is at all extended, nor hath any Form, 


nor exiſts in any Place. The Words 70 


be preſent, when thus applied, muſt needs 
be taken in ſome abſtract and ſtrange 
Meaning, and which I am not able to 
comprehend. 


LXIX. Again, let us examine what is 
meant by Occafion : So far as I can gather 
from the common uſe of Language, that 


Word fignifies, either the Agent which 


produces 
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produces any Effect, or elſe ſomething 
that is obſerved to accompany, or go be- 
fore it, in the ordinary Courſe of things, 
But when it is applied to Matter as above 
deſcribed, it can be taken in neither of 
thoſe ſenſes. For Matter is ſaid to be paſſive 
and inert, and ſo cannot be an Agent or ef- 
ficient Cauſe. It is alſo unperceivable, as be- 
ing devoid of all ſenſible Qualities, and ſo 
cannot be the Occafion of our Percepti- 
ons in the latter Senſe : As when the burn- 
ing my Finger is ſaid to be the Occaſion 
of the Pain that attends it. What there- 
fore can be meant by calling Matter an 
1 * Fhis Term is either uſed in 
no ſenſe at all, or elſe in ſome ſenſe 
very diſtant from its received Significa- 
don. 


LXX. You will perhaps ſay that Matter, 
though it be not perceived by us, is never- 
thelels perceived by Goo, to whom it 
is the Occaſion of exciting Ideas in our 
Minds. For, ſay you, ſince we obſerve 
our Senſations to be imprinted in an or- 
derly and conſtant manner, it is but 
reaſonable to ſuppole there are certain 
conſtant and regular Occaſions of their 
being produced. That is to ſay, that 
there are certain permanent and diſtin& 
Parcels of Matter, correſponding * 1 

cas, 
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Ideas, which, though they do not excite 


them in our Minds, or any ways immedi- 
ately affect us, as being altogether paſſive 
and unperceivable to Us, they are never- 


theleſs to GoD, by whom they are per- 


ceived, as it were ſo many Occaſions to 
remind him when and what Ideas to im- 
print on our Minds: that ſo things may 
go on in a conſtant uniform manner. 


LXXI. In anſwer to this I obſerve, 
that as the Notion of Matter is here ſtat- 
ed, the Queſtion is no longer concerning 
the Exiſtence of a thing diſtin& from 
Spirit and Idea, from perceiving and be- 
ing perceived: But whether there are not 
certain Ideas, of I know not what ſort, in 
the Mind of Go p, which are ſo many 
Marks or Notes that direct him how to pro- 
duce Senſations in our Minds, in a conſtant 
and regular Method: Much after the 
ſame manner as a Muſician is directed by 
the Notes of Muſick to produce that har- 
monious Train and Compoſition of Sound, 
which is called a Tune; though they who 
hear the Muſick do not perceive the Notes, 
and may be intirely ignorant of them. But 
this Notion of Matter ſeems too extrava- 
gant to deſerve a Confutation. Beſides, 
it is in effect no Objection againſt what we 
have advanced, to wit, that there isno ſenſe- 


leſs, unperceived Subſtance, LXXII. If 
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LXXII. If we follow the Light of Rea- 
ſon, we ſhall, from the conſtant uniform 
Method of our Senſations, collect the Good- 
neſs and Wiſdom of the Spirit who excites 
them in our Minds. But this is all that I 
can ſee reaſonably concluded from thence. 
To me, I ſay, it is evident that the Being 
of a Spirit infinitely W Ge Good, and Pow- 
erful is abundantly ſufficient to explain all 
the Appearances of Nature. But as for 
inert ſenſeleſs Matter, nothing that J per- 
ceive has any the leaſt Connexion with it, 
or leads to the Thoughts of it. And I 
would fain ſee any one explain any the 
meaneſt Phenomenon in Nature by it, or 


ſhew any manner of Reaſon, though in 


the loweſt Rank of Probability, that he 
can have for its Exiſtence; or even make 
any tolerable Senſe or Meaning of that dup- 
poſition. For as to its being an Occaſion, 
we have, I think, evidently ſhewn that 
with regard to us it is no Occaſion : It re- 
mains therefore that it muſt be, if at all, 
the Occaſion to; Go p of exciting Ideas in 
us; and what this amounts to, we have juſt 
now ſeen. 8 th, | 


LXXIII. It is. worth while to reflect a 
little on the Motives which induced Men 


to ſuppoſe the Exiſtence of material Sub- 
W. 7 ſtance; 
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ſtance ; that ſo having obſerved the gra- 
dual ceaſing, and Expiration of thoſe Mo- 
tives or Reaſons, we may proportionably 
withdraw the Aſſent that was grounded on 
them. Firſt therefore, it was thought 
that Colour, Figure, Motion, and the reſt 
of the ſenſible Qualicies or Accidents, did 
really exiſt without the Mind; and for this 
reaſon, it ſeemed needful to ſuppoſe ſome 
unthinking Sub/tratum or Subſtance where- 
in they did exiſt, ſince they could not be 
conceived to exiſt by themſelves. After- 
wards, in proceſs of time, Men being con- 
vinced that Colours, Sounds, and the reſt 
of the ſenſible ſecondary Qualities had no 
Exiſtence without the Mind, they tripped 
this Subſtratum or material dubſtance of 
thoſe Qualities, leaving only the primary 
ones, Figure, Motion, and ſuch like, 
which. they ſtill conceived to exiſt with- 
out the Mind, and conſequently to ſtand 
in need of a material Support. . But it 
having been ſhewn, that none, even of 
theſe, can poſſibly exiſt otherwiſe than in a 
Spirit or Mind which perceives them, it 
follows that we have no longer any rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe the being of Matter. Nay, 
that it 1s utterly impoſſible there ſhould be 
any fuch thing, ſo long as that Word is 
taken to denote an unthinting Subſiratum 
of Qualities or Accidents, wherein they ex- 


ſt without the Mind, LX XIV. 
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LXXIV. But though it be allowed by 
the Materialiſis themſelves, that Matter 


was thought of only for the ſake of ſup- 


porting Accidents; and the reaſon intirely 


cealing, one might expect the Mind ſhould 


naturally, and without any reluctance at 
all, quit the belief of what was ſolely 
grounded thereon. Yet the Prejudice is ri- 
vered fo deeply in our Thoughts, that we 
can ſcarce tell how to part with it, and are 
therefote inclined, fince the Thing it felt 
is indefenſible, at leaſt to retain the Name; 
which we apply to I know not what ab- 
ſtrated and indefinite Notions of Being, or 
Occafion, though without any ſhew of Rea- 
ſon, at leaſt ſo far as I can ſee. For what 


is there on our part, or what do we per- 


ceive amongſt all the Ideas, Senſations, No- 
tions, which are imprinted on our Minds, 
either by Senſe or Reflexion, from whence 
may be inferred the Exiſtence of an inert, 
thoughtleſs, unperceived Occaſion? and on 
the other hand, on the part of an al/-/ufp- 
cient Spirit, what can there be that ſhould 
make us believe, or even ſuſpect, he is di- 
refed by an inert Occaſion to excite Ideas 
in our Minds? 


LXXV. It is a very extraordinary In- 


ſtance of the force of Prejudice, and much: 
G 2 


do 
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to be lamented, that the Mind of Man re- 
tains ſo great a Fondneſs againſt all the 
evidence of Reaſon, for a ſtupid thought- 
leſs Somewhat, by the interpoſition where- 
of it would, as it were, skreen it ſelf from 
the Providence of God, and remove him 
farther off from the Affairs of the World. 
But though we do the utmoſt we can, to 
ſecure the belief of Matter, though when 
Reaſon forſakes us, we endeavour to ſup- 
port our Opinion on the bare poſſibility of 
the Thing, and though we indulge our 
ſelves in the ful) Scope of an Imagination 
not regulated by Reaſon, to make out that 
poor Poſſibility, yet the upſhot of all is, 
that there are certain unknown Ideas in the 
Mind of God; for this, if any thing, is 
all that I conceive to be meant by Occaſion 
with regard to God. And this, at the Bot- 
tom, is no longer contending for the Wing, 
but for the Name. 


LXXVI. Whether therefore there are 
ſuch Ideas in the Mind of Go p, and whe- 
ther they may be called by the name Mat- 
ter, I ſhall not diſpute. But if you ſtick to 
the Notion of an unthinking Subſtance, or 
Support of Extenſion, Motion, and other 
ſenſible Qualities, then to me it is moſt evi- 
dently impoſſible there ſhould be any ſuch 
thing.. Since it isa plain Repugnancy, _ 

| | thoſe 
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thoſe Qualities ſhould exiſt in or be ſup- 
ported by an unperceiving Subſtance. 


LXXVII. But fay you, though it be 
granted that there is no thoughtleſs ſup- 
port of Extenſion, and the other Qualities 
or Accidents which we perceive ; yet there 
may, perhaps, be ſome inert-unperceiving 
Subſtance, or Subſtratum of ſome other 
Qualities, as incomprehenſible to us as Co- 
lours are to a Man whey blind, becauſe. we 
have not a Senſe adapted to them. But if 
we had a new Senſe, we ſhould poſſibly 
no more doubt of their Exiſtence, than a 
Blind-man made to ſee does of the Exiſ- 
tence of Light and Colours. I anſwer, 
Firſt, if what you mean by the word Mat- 
ter be only the unknown Support of un- 
known Qualities, it is no matter whether 
there is ſuch a thing or no, ſince it no 
way concerns us: And I do not ſee the 
Advantage there is in diſputing about we 
know not what, and we know not why. 


LXXVIII. But ſecondly, if we had a 
new Senſe, it could only furniſh us with 
new Ideas or Senſations : And then we 
ſhould have the ſame reaſon againſt their 
exiſting in an unperceiving Subſtance, that 
has been already offered with relation to Fi- 


gure, Motion, Colour, and the like. Qua- 
G 3 lities, 
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lities, as hath been ſhewn, are nothing elſe 
but —— or Ideas, which exiſt only in 
a Mind perceiving them; and this is true 
not only of the Ideas we are acquainted 
with at preſent, but likewiſe of all poſſible 
Ideas whatſoever. 


LXXIX. But you will inſiſt, what if T 
have no reaſon to believe the Exiſtence of 
Matter, what if I cannot aſſign any uſe to 
it, or explain any thing by it, or even con- 
ceive what is meant by that Word ? Yer 
ſtill it is no Contradiction to fay that Mat- 
ter exiſts, and that this Matter is in general 
a Subſtance, or Occaſion of Ideas; though, 
indeed, to go about to unfold the meaning, 
or adhere to any particular Explication of 
thoſe Words, may be attended with great 
Difficulties, I anſwer, when Words are 
uſed withour a Meaning, you may put 
them together as you pleaſe, without danger 
of running into a Contradiction. You may 
ſay, for Example, that twice Two is equal 
to Seven, ſo long as you declare you do not 
take the Words of that Propofition in their 
uſual Acceptation, but for Marks of you 
know not what. And by the ſame reaſon 
you may ſay, there is an inert thoughtlefs 
Subſtance withour Accidents, which is the 


 occafion of our Ideas. And we ſhall under- 


ſtand juſt as much by one Propoſition, as 
the other. LXXX. In 
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LXXX. In the laſt place, you will ſay, 
What if we give up the Cauſe of material 
Subſtance; and aflert, that Matter is an un- 
known Somewhat, neither Subſtance nor 
Accident, Spirit nor Idea, inert, thought- 


leſs, indiviſible, immoveable, unextended, 


exiſting in no Place? For, fay you, What- 
ever may be urged againſt Subſtance or Oc- 
caſion, or any other poſitive or relative No- 


tion of Matter, hath no place at all, ſo long 


as this negative Definition of Matter is ad- 
hered to. I anſwer, you may, if ſo it ſhall 
ſeem good, uſe the word Matter in the 
ſame Senſe, that other Men uſe notbing, and 
ſo make thoſe Terms convertible. in your 
Style. For after all, this is what appears 
to me to be the Reſult of that Definition, 
the Parts whereof when I conſider with 
Attention, either collectively, or ſeparate 
from each other, I do not find that there 
is any kind of Effect or Impreſſion made 
on my Mind, different from what is ex- 
cited by the Term Nothing. 


LXXXI. You will reply perhaps, that in 
the foreſaid Definition is included, what 
doth ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from no- 
thing, the poſitive, abſtract Idea of Quid- 
dity, Entity, or Exiſtence. I own indeed, 
that thoſe wha pretend to the Faculty of 

G 4 framing 
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framing abſtract general Ideas, do talk as 
if they had ſuch an Idea, which is, fay 
they, the moſt abſtract and general Notion 
of all, that is to me the moſt incompre- 
henſible of all others. That there are a 
great variety of Spirits of different Orders 
and Capacities, whoſe Faculties, both in 
Number and Extent, are far exceeding 
thoſe the Author of my Being has be- 
ſtowed on me, I ſee no reaſon to deny. 
And for me to pretend to determine by 
my own few, ſtinted, narrow Inlets of 
Perception, what Ideas the inexhauſtible 
Power of the SUPREME SPIRIT may 
imprint upon them, were certainly the ut- 

moſt Folly and Preſumption. Since there 
may be, for ought that I know, innu- 
merable ſorts of Ideas or Senſations, as dif- 
ferent from one another, and from all that 
I have perceived, as Colours are from Sounds. 
But how ready ſoever I may be, to acknow- 
ledge the Scantineſs of my Comprehenfion, 
with regard to the endleſs variety of Spi- 
rits and Ideas, that might poſſibly exiſt, 
yet for any one to pretend to a Notion of 
Entity or Exiſtence, abſtracted from Sprrit 
and Idea, from perceiving and being per- 
ceived, is, I ſuſpect, a downright repug- 


nancy and trifling with Words. It remains 


that we conſider the Objections, which may 
poſſibly be made on the part of Religion. 
. 2 LXXXII. 
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LXXXII. Some there are who think, 
that though the Arguments for the real 
Exiſtence of Bodies, which are drawn from 
Reaſon, be allowed not to amount to De- 
monſtration, yet the Holy Scriptures are fo 
clear in the Point, as will ſufficiently con- 
vince every good Chriſtian, that Bodies do 
really exiſt, and are ſomething more than 
mere Ideas; there being in Holy Writ in- 
numerable Facts related, which evidently 
ſuppoſe the reality of Timber, and Stone, 
Mountains, and Rivers, and Cities, and 
humane Bodies. To which I anſwer, that 
no ſort of Writings whatever, ſacred or 
profane, which uſe thoſe and the like 
Words in the vulgar Acceptation, or ſo as 
to have a meaning in them, are in danger 
of having their Truth called in queſtion by 
our Doctrine. That all thoſe Things do 
really exiſt, that there are Bodies, even 
corporeal Subſtances, when taken in the 
vulgar Senſe, has been ſhewn to be agreea- 
ble to our Principles: And the difference 
betwixt Things and Ideas, Realities and 
Chimeras, has been diſtinctly explained “. 
And I do not think, that either what Phi- 
loſophers call Matter, or the Exiſtence of 
Objects without the Mind, is any where 
mentioned in Scripture. 


* Set, XXIX, XXX, XXXIII, XXXVI, &c. 
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LXXXIII. Again, whether there be, or 
be not external Things, it is agreed on all 
hands, that the proper Uſe of Words, is 
the marking our Conceptions, or Things 
only as they are known and perceived by 
us; whence it plainly follows, that in the 


Tenets we have laid down, there is nothing 


inconſiſtent with the right Uſe and Signi- 


. ficancy of Language, and that Diſcourſe of 


what kind foever, ſo far as it is intelligi- 
ble, remains undifturbed, But all chis 
feems fo manifeſt, from what hath been 
fer forth in the Premiſes, that it is needleſs 
to inſiſt any farther on it. 


LXXXIV. But it will be urged, that Mi- 
racles do, at leaft, loſe much of their Streſs 


and Import by our Principles. What muſt 


we think of Mſes's Rod, was it not really 
turned into a Serpent, or was there only a 
Change of Ideas in the Minds of the Spec- 
tators? And can it be ſuppoſed, that our 
Saviour did no more at the Marriage-Feaſt 
in Cana, than impoſe on the Sight, and 
Smel}, and Taſte of the Gueſts, fo as to 


create in them the Appearance or Idea on- 


ly of Wine? The ſame may be ſaid of all 
other Miracles : Which, in conſequence of 
the foregoing Principles, muſt be looked 
upon only as ſo many, Cheats, or Illuſions 


of 
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of Fancy. To this I reply, that the Rod 
was changed inta a real Serpent, and the 
Water into real Wine. That this doth not, 
in the leaſt, contradict what I have elfe- 
where ſaid, will be evident from Sed. 34, 
and 35. But this Bufinefs of Real and 
Imaginary hath been already fo plainly and 
fully explained, and ſo often referred to, and 
the Difficulties about it are ſo eaſily an- 
ſwered from what hath gone before, that it 
were an Affront to the Reader's Under- 
ſtanding, to reſume the Explication of it 
in this place, I ſhall only obſerve, that if 
at Table all who were prefent ſhould ſee, 
and ſmell, and taſte, and drink Wine, and 
find the effects of it, with me there could 
be no doubt of its Reality. So that, at Bot- 
tom, the Scruple concerning real Miracles 
hath no place at all on ours, but only on 
the received Principles, and 1 
maketh rather for, than againſt what ha 
been ſaid. 


LXXXV. Having done with the Objec- 
tions, which I endeavoured to propoſe in 
the cleareſt Light, and gave them all the 
Force and Weight I could, we, proceed in 
the next place to take a view of our Te- 
nets in their Conſequences. Some of theſe 
„ gs at firſt Sight, as that ſeveral diffi- 
cult and obſcure Queſtions, on which 

abundance 
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abundance of Speculation hath been thrown 
away, are intirely baniſhed from Philoſo- 
phy. Whether corporeal Subſtance can 


think? Whether Matter be infinitely divi- 


fible? And how it operates on Spirit? theſe 
and the like Inquiries have given infinite 
Amuſement to Philoſophers in all Ages. 
But depending on the Exiſtence of Matter, 
they have no longer any place on our Prin- 
ciples. Many other Advantages there are, 
as well with regard to Religion as the Scien- 
ces, which it is eaſy for any one to deduce 


from what hath been Ear Bur this 


will appear more plainly in the Sequel. 
LXXXVI. From the Principles we have 
laid down, it follows, humane Knowledge 
may naturally be reduced to two Heads, 
that of Ideas, and that of Spirits. Of each 
of theſe I ſhall treat in order. And firſt 
as to Ideas or unthinking Things, our 
Knowledge of theſe hath been very much 
obſcured and confounded, and we have 
been led into very dangerous Errors, by 
ſuppoſing a twofold Exiſtence of the Ob- 
jets of Senſe, the one intelligible, or in 
the Mind, the other reul and without the 
Mind: Whereby unthinking Things are 
thought to have a natural Subſiſtence of 
their own, diſtinct from being perceived 
by Spirits. This which, if J miſtake not, 
| n "hat 
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hath been ſhewn to be a moſt groundleſs 

and abſurd Notion, is the 'very Root of 

Scepticiſm; for ſo long as Men thought 
that real Things ſubſiſted without the Mind, 
and that their Knowledge was only ſo far 

forth real as it was conformable to real 

Things, it follows, they could nor be cer- 

tain that they had any real Knowledge at 

all. For how can it be known, that the 

Things which are perceived, are conform- 

able to thoſe which are not perceived, or 

exiſt without the Mind ? 


LXXXVII. Colour, Figure, Motion, 
Extenſion and the like, conſidered only as 
ſo many Senſations in the Mind, are per- 
fectly known, there being nothing in them 
which is not perceived. But if they are 
looked on as Notes or Images, referred to 
Things or Arc betypes exiſting without the 
Mind, then are we involved all in Scepti- 
ciſm. We ſee only the Appearances, and 
not the real Qualities of Things. What 
may be the Extenſion, Figure, or Motion 
of any thing really and abſolutely, or in it 
ſelf, it is impoſſible for us to know, bur 
only the proportion or the relation they 
bear to our Senſes. Things remaining the 
ſame, our Ideas vary, and which of them, 
or even whether any of them at all repre- 
ſent the true Quality really exiſting in the 

Thing, 
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Thing, it is out of our reach to determine. 
So that, for ought we know, all we ſee, 
hear, and feel, may be only Phantom 
and vain Chimera, and not at all agree 
with the real Things, exiſting in Rerum 
Natura. All this Scepticiſm follows, from 
our ſuppoſing a difference between Things 
and Ideas, and that the former have a Sub- 
ſiſtence without the Mind, or unperceived. 
It were eaſy to dilate on this Subject, and 
ſhew how the Arguments urged by Sceprics 
in all Ages, depend on the Suppoſition of 
external Objects. | 


LXXXVIII. 80 long as we attribute a 


real Exiſtence to unthinking Things, di- 


ſtinct from their being perceived, it is not 
only impoſſible for us to know with evi- 
dence the Nature of any real unthinking 
Being, but even that it exiſts. Hence it 


is, that we ſee Philoſophers diſtruſt their 


Senſes, and doubt of the Exiſtence of Hea- 
ven and Earth, of every thing they fee or 
feel, even of their own Bodies. And after 
all their labour and ſtruggle of Thought, 
they are forced to own, we cannot attain 
to any ſelf-evident or demonſtrative Know- 
ledge of the Exiſtence of ſenfible Things. 
But all this Doubtfulneſs, which ſo bewil- 
ders and confounds the Mind, and makes 


Philefepby ridiculous in the Eyes of the 
| World, 
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World, vaniſhes, if we annex a meaning to 
our Words, and do not amuſe our ſelves with 
the Terms Abſalute, External, Exiſt, and 
ſuch like, ſignifying we know not what. 
I can as well doubt of my own Being, as 
of the Being of thoſe Things which I 
actually perceive by Senſe : It being a ma- 
nifeſt Contradiction, that any ſenſible Ob- 
ject ſhould be immediately perceived by 
Sight or Touch, and at the ſame time 
have no Exiſtence in Nature, fance the ve- 
ry Exiſtence of an unthinking Being con- 
laſts in being perceived. 


LXXXIX. Nothing ſeems of more Im- 
portance, towards erecting a firm Syſteme 
of ſound and real Knowledge, which ma 
be proof againſt the Aſſaults of Scepticiſin, 
than to lay the beginning in a diſtinct Ex- 
25 of what is meant by Thing, Rea- 
ity, Exiſtence : For in vain ſhall we diſ- 
pute concerning the real Exiſtence of 
Things, or pretend to any Knowledge 
thereof, ſo long as we have not fixed the 
meaning of thoſe Words. Thing or Being 
is the moſt general Name of all, it com- 
prehends under it two Kinds intirely di- 
ſtinct and heterogeneous, and which have 
nothing common but the Name, to wit, 
Spirits and Ideas. The former are active, 
iudiviſible Suhſtances: The latter are inert, 

14 fleeting, 
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fleeting, dependent Beings, which ſubſiſt not 
by themſelves, but are ſupported by, or 
exiſt in Minds or ſpiritual Subſtances, We 
comprehend our own Exiſtence by inward 
Feeling or Reflexion, and that of other Spi- 
rits by Reaſon. We may be ſaid to have 
ſome Knowledge or Notion of our own 
Minds, of Spirits and aQtive Beings, where- 
of in a ſtrict Senſe we have not Ideas. In 
like manner we know and have a Notion 
of relations between Things or Ideas, which 
relations are diſtin from the Ideas or 
Things related, inaſmuch as the latter may 
be perceived by us without our perceiving 
the former, To me it ſeems that Ideas, 
Spirits and Relations are all in their reſpec- 
tive kinds, the Object of humane Know- 
ledge and Subject of Diſcourſe: and that 
the Term Idea would be improperly ex- 
tended to ſignify every thing we know or 
have any Notion of. 3 | 


XC. Ideas imprinted on the Senſes are 
real Things, or do really exiſt ; this'we do 
not deny, but we deny they can ſubſiſt 
without the Minds which perceive them, 
or that they are Reſemblances of any Ar- 
chetypes exiſting without the Mind: Since 
the very Being of a Senſation or Idea con- 
fiſts in being perceived, and an Idea can 
be like nothing but an Idea. Again, the 
Things 
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Things perceived by Senſe may be termed 
external, with regard to their Origin, in 
that they are not 3 from within, 
by the Mind it ſelf, but imprinted by a 
Spirit diſtinct from that which perceives 
them. Senſible Objects may likewiſe be ſaid 
to be without the Mind, in another ſenſe, 
namely when they exiſt in ſome other 
Mind. Thus when I ſhut my Eyes, the 
Things I ſaw may ſtill exiſt, but ic muſt 


be in another Mind, 


XCl. It were a miſtake to think, that 
what is here faid derogates in the leaſt 
from the Reality of Things. It is acknow- 
ledged on the received Principles, that Ex- 
tenſion, Motion, and in a word all ſenſi- 
ble Qualities, have need of a Support, as 
not being able to ſubſiſt by themſelves. 
But the Objects perceived by Senſe, are al- 
lowed to be nothing but Combinations of 
thoſe Qualities, and conſequently cannot 
ſubſiſt by themſelves. Thus far it is agreed 
on all hands. So that in denying the Things 
perceived by Senſe, an Exiſtence indepen- 
dent of a Subſtance, or Support wherein 
they may, exiſt, we detract nothing from 
the received Opinion of their Reality, and 
are guilty of no Innovation in that reſpect. 
All the difference is, that according to us 
the unthinking Beings — by Senſe, 


- have 
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have no Exiſtence diſtinct from Being per- 


ceived, and cannot therefore exiſt in any 
other Subſtance, than thoſe unextended, in- 
diviſible Subſtances, or Spirits, which act, 
and think, and perceive them : Whereas 
Philoſophers vulgarly hold, that the ſenſi- 
ble Qualicies exiſt in an inert, extended, 
unperceiving Subſtance, which they call 
Matter, to which they attribute a natural 
Subſiſtence, exterior to all thinking Be- 
ings, or diſtin from Being perceived by 
any Mind whatſoever, even the eternal 
Mind of the CREATOR, wherein they 
ſuppoſe only Ideas of the corporeal Sub- 
ſtances created by him: If indeed they 
allow them to be at all created. 


XCII. For as we have ſhewn the Doc- 
trine of Matter or corporeal Subſtance, to 
have been the main Pillar and Support of 
Scepticaſm, ſo likewiſe upon the ſame Foun- 
dation have been raiſed all the impious 
Schemes of Athei/m and Irreligion. Nay 
ſo great a difficulty hath it been thought, 
to conceive Matter produced out of no- 
thing, that the moſt celebrated among the 
ancient Philoſophers, even of theſe who 
maintained the Being of a God, have 
thought Matter to be uncreated and coe- 
ternal with him. How great a Friend ma- 
terial Subſtance hath been to Atbeiſts in all 

Ages, 
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Ages, were needleſs to relate. All their 
monſtrous Syſtems have ſo viſible and ne- 
ceſſary a dependence on it, that when this 
Corner- ſtone is once removed, the whole 
Fabrick cannot chooſe but fall to the 
Ground ; inſomuch that it is no longer 
worth while, to beſtow a particular Con- 
ſideration on the Abſurdities of every 
| wretched Sect of Atheiſts. 


XCIII. That impious and profane Per- 
ſons ſhould readily fall in with thoſe Sy- 
ſtems which favour their Inclinations, by 
deriding immaterial Subſtance, and ſup- 
poſing the Soul to be diviſible and ſubject 
to Corruption as the Body; which exclude 
all Freedom, Intelligence, and Defign from 
the Formation of Things, and i there- 
of make a ſelf- exiſtent, ſtupid, unthink- 
ing Subſtance the Root and Origin of all 
Beings. That they ſhould hearken to thoſe 
who deny a Providence, or Inſpection of a 
ſuperior Mind over the Affairs of tho 
World, attributing the whole Series of E- 
vents either to blind Chance or fatal Ne- 
ceſſity, ariſing from the Impulſe of one Bo- 
dy on another. All chis is very natural, 
And on the other hand, when Men of bet- 
ter Principles obſerve the Enemies of Re- 
ligion lay fo great a Streſs on untbinking 
Matter, and all of them uſe ſ much In- 

H 2 duſtry 
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duſtry and Artifice to reduce every thing 
to it; methinks they ſhould rejoice to. ſee 
them deprived of their grand Support, and 
driven from that only Fortreſs, without 
which your Epicureans, Hobbiſts, and the 
like, have not even the Shadow of a Pre- 
rence, but become the moſt cheap and ea- 


ſy Triumph in the World. 


XCIV. The Exiſtence of Matter, or Bo- 
dies unperceived, has not only been the 
main Support of Atbeiſts and Fataliſts, but 
on the ſame Principle doth Idolatry like- 
wiſe in all its various Forms depend. Did 
Men but conſider that the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars, and every other Object of the Senſes, 
are only ſo many Senſations in their Minds, 
which have no other Exiſtence but barely 
being perceived, doubtleſs they would ne- 
ver fall down, and worſhip their own J- 
deas ; but rather addreſs their Homage to 
that ETExNAL INVISIBLE MiNp 
which produces and ſuſtains all Things. 


XCV. The fame abſurd Principle, by 


' mingling it ſelf with the Articles of our 


Faith, hath occafioned no ſmall Difficul- 
ties to Chriſtians. For Example, about the 
Reſurrection, how many Scruples and Ob- 


jections have been raiſed by Socinians and 


others? But do not the moſt plauſible of 


them 
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them depend on the ſuppoſition, that a Bo- 


dy is denominated the /ame, with regard 
not to the Form or that which is perceived 
by Senſe, but the material Subſtance which 
remains the ſame under ſeveral Forms ? 
Take away this material Subſtance, about 
the Identity whereof all the Diſpute is, 
and mean by Body what every plain ordi- 
nary Perſon means by that Word, to wit, 
that which is immediately ſeen and felt, 
which is only a Combination of ſenſible 
Qualities, or Ideas: And then their moſt 
unanſwerable Objections come to nothing. 


XCVI. Matter being once expelled out 
of Nature, drags with it ſo many ſceptical 
and impious Notions, ſuch an incredible 
number of Diſputes and puzling Queſtions, 
which have been Thorns in the Sides of 
'Divines, as well as Philoſophers, and made 
ſo much fruitleſs Work for Mankind ; that 
if the Arguments we have produced againſt 


it, are not found equal to Demonſtration 


(as to me they evidently ſeem) yet I am 
ſure all Friends to Knowledge, Peace, 
and Religion, have reaſon to wiſh they 
were. 


XCVII. Beſide the external Exiſtence of 
the Objects of Perception, another great 
Source of Errors and Difficulties, with re- 
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gard to Ideal Knowledge, is the Doctrine 


of abſtract Ideas, ſuch as it hath been ſer 
forth in the Introduction. The plaineſt 
Things in the World, thoſe we are moſt 
intimately acquainted with, and perfectly 


know, when they are confidered in an ab- 


ſtract way, appear ſtrangely difficult and 
incomprehenſible. Time, Place, and Mo- 
tion, taken in particular or concrete, are 
what every Body knows; but having paſ- 
ſed through the Hands of a Metaphyſician, 


they become too abſtract and fine, to be 


apprehended by Men of ordinary Senſe. 
Bid your Servant meet you at ſuch a Time, 
in ſuch a Place, and he ſhall never ſtay to 
deliberate on the meaning of thoſe Words: 
In conceiving that particular Time and 
Place, or the Motion by which he is to get 
thither, he finds not the leaſt Difficulty. 


But if Tame be taken, excluſive of all thoſe 


particular Actions and Ideas that diverſify 
the Day, merely for the Continuation of 
Exiſtence, or Duration in Abſtract, then it 
will perhaps gravel even a Philoſopher to 


comprehend it. 


XCVIII. Whenever I attempt to frame 
a ſimple Idea of Jime, abſtracted from the 
ſucceſſion of Ideas in my Mind, which 
flows uniformly, and is participated by all 


Beings, I am loſt and embrangled in inex- 


tricable 
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tricable Difficulties. I have no Notion of 
it at all, only I hear others ſay, it is infi- 
nitely diviſible, and ſpeak of it in ſuch a 
manner as leads me to entertain odd 
Thoughts of my Exiſtence : Since that 
Doctrine lays one under an abſolute neceſ- 
fity of thinking, either that he paſſes away 
innumerable Ages without a Thought, or 
elſe that he is annihilated every moment 
of his Life: Both which ſeem equally ab- 
ſurd. Time therefore being nothing, ab- 
ſtrated from the Succeſſion of Ideas in our 
Minds, it follows that the Duration of 
any finite Spirit muſt be eſtimated by the 
Number of Ideas or Actions ſucceeding 
each other in that ſame Spirit or Mind. 
Hence it is a plain conſequence that the 
Soul always thinks; And in truth whoever 
ſhall go about to divide in his Thoughts, 
or abſtract the Exiſtence of a Spirit from 
its Cogitation, will, I believe, find it no eaſy 
Task. 


XCIX. So likewiſe, when we attempt 
to abſtract Excenfion and Motion from all 
other Qualities, and conſider them by 
themſelves, we preſently loſe fight of them, 
and run into great Extravagancies. All 
which depend on a two-fold Abſtraction : 
Firſt, it is ſuppoſed that Extenſion, for Ex- 
ample, may be abſtracted from all other 
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\ ſenſible Qualities ; and Secondly, that the 


Entity of Extenſion may be abſtracted 
from its being perceived. But whoever 
ſhall reflect, and take care to underſtand 
what he ſays, will, if I miſtake not, ac- 
knowledge that all ſenſible Qualities are a- 
like Senſations, and alike real; that where 
the Extenſion is, there is the Colour too, 
to wit, in his Mind, and that their Arche- 
types can exiſt only in ſome other Mind: 


And that the Objects of Senſe are nothing 


but thoſe Senſations combined, blended, or 
(if one may ſo ſpeak ) concreted together: 
None of all which can be ſuppoſed to ex- 
iſt unperceived. 


C. What it is for a Man to be happy, 


or an Object good, every one may think he 


knows. But to frame an abſtract Idea of 


Happineſs, preſcinded from all particular 


Pleaſure, or of Goodneſs, from every thing 


that is good, this is what few can pretend 


to. So likewiſe, a Man may be juſt and 
virtuous, -without having preciſe Ideas of 
Juſtice and Virtue. The Opinion that thoſe 


and the like Words ſtand for general No- 


tions abſtracted from all particular Perſons 


and Actions, ſeems to have rendered Mo- 


: rality difficult, and the Study thereof of 
-Jeſs uſe to Mankind. And in effect, the 


Doctrine of Abſtraction has not a little 


CO- 
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contributed towards ſpoiling the moſt uſe- 
ful Parts of Knowledge. 


CI. The 'two great Provinces of ſpecu- 
lative Science, converſant about Ideas re- 
ceived from Senſe and their Relations, are 
natural. Philoſophy and Mathematics ; with 
regard to each of theſe I ſhall make- ſome 
Obſervations. And Firſt, I ſhall ſay ſome- 
what of natural Philoſophy. On this Sub- 
ject it is, that the Sceprics triumph: All 
that ſtock of Arguments they produce to 
depreciate our Faculties, and make Man- 
kind appear ignorant and low, are drawn 
principally from this Head, to wit, that 
we are under an invincible Blindneſs as to 
the true and real Nature of Things. This 
they exaggerate, and love to enlarge on. 
We are. miſerably bantered, ſay they, by 
our Senſes, and amuſed only with the out- 
fide and ſhew of Things. The real Es- 
ſence, the internal Qualities, and Conſti- 
tution of every the meaneſt Object, is hid 
from our view; ſomething there is in eve- 
ry drop of Water, every grain of Sand, 
which it 1s beyond the Power of humane 
Underſtanding to fathom or comprehend. 
Bur it is evident from what has been ſhewn, 
that all this Complaint is groundleſs, and 
that we are influenced by falſe Principles 
to that degree as to miſtruſt our Senſes, 

and 
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and think we know nothing of thoſe 
Things which we perfectly compre- 
hend. | | ' 


CII. One great Inducement to our pro- 
nouncing our ſelves ignorant of the Nature 
of Things, is the current Opinion that 
every thing includes within it ſelf the 
Cauſe of its Properties: Or that there is in 
each Object an inward Eſſence, which is 
the Source whence its diſcernible Qualities 
flow, and whereon they depend. Some 
have pretended to account for Appearances 
by occule Qualities, but of late they are 
moſtly reſolved into mechanical Cauſes, to 
wit, the Figure, Motion, Weight, and ſuch 
like Qualities of inſenſible Particles: Where- 
as in truth, there is no other Agent or ef- 
ficient. Cauſe than Spirit, it being evident 
that Motion, as well as all other Ideas, is 
perfectly inert. See Sect. 2 5. Hence, to 
endeavour to explain the Production of 
Colours or Sounds, by Figure, Motion, 
Magnitude and the like, muſt needs be la- 
bour in vain. And accordingly, we ſee 
the Attempts of that kind are not at all 
ſatisfactory. Which may be ſaid, in gene- 
ral, of thoſe Inſtances, wherein one Idea 
or Quality is aſſigned for the Cauſe of an- 
other. I need not ſay, how many Hypo- 
theſes and Speculations are left out, _ 

o. 
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how much the Study of Nature is abridged 
by this Doctrine. 


CIII. The great mechanical Principle 
now in Vogue is Attraction. That a Stone 
falls to the Earth, or the Sea ſwells to- 
wards the Moon, may to ſome appear ſuf- 
ficiently explained thereby. But how are 
we enlightened by being told this is done 
by Attraction? Is it that that Word fig- 
nifies the manner of the Tendency, and 
that it is by the mutual drawing of Bodies, 
inſtead of their being impelled or pro- 
truded towards each other? But nothing is 


determined of the Manner or Action, and 


it may as truly (for ought we know) be 
termed Impulſe or Protrufion as Attraction. 
Again, the Parts of Steel we ſee cohere 
firmly together, and this alſo is accounted 
for by Attraction; but in this, as in the 
other Inſtances, I do not perceive that an 

thing is ſignified beſides the Effect it ſelf; 


for as to the manner of the Action where- 


by it is produced, or the Cauſe which pro- 
duces it, theſe are not ſo much as aimed 
at. 


CIV. Indeed, if we take a view of the 
ſeveral Phenomena, and compare them to- 
gether, we may obſerve ſome likeneſs and 


conformity between them, For Example, 


in 
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in the falling of a Stone to the Ground, 
| in the riſing of the Sea towards the Moon, 
in Coheſion and Cryſtallization, there is 
ſomething alike, namely an Union or mu- 
tual Approach of Bodies. So that any one 

of theſe or the like Phenomena, may not 
ſeem ſtrange or ſurpriſing to a Man who 
hath nicely obſerved and compared the Ef- 
fects of Nature. For that only is thought 

ſo which is uncommon, or a thing by it 
ſelf, and our of the ordinary Courſe of our 
Obſervation. That Bodies ſhould tend to- 
wards the Center of the Earth, is not 
thought ſtrange, becauſe it is what we per- 
ceive every moment of our Lives. But 
that they ſhould have a like Gravitation 
towards the Center of the Moon, may ſeem 
odd and unaccountable to moſt Men, be- 
cauſe it is diſcerned only in the Tides. Bur 

a Philoſopher, whoſe Thoughts take in a 
larger compaſs of Nature, having obſerved 

a certain ſimilitude of Appearances, as well 

in the Heavens as the Earth, that argue 

' innumerable Bodies to have a mutual Ten- 
dency towards each other, which he de- 
notes by the general Name Attraction, what- 
ever can be reduced to that, he thinks juſt- 

ly accounted for. Thus he explains the 
Tides by the Attraction of the Terraque- 
ous Globe towards the Moon, which to 
him doth not appear odd or anomalous, 1 

only 
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only a particular Example of a general Rule 
or Law of Nature. | | 


CV, If therefore we conſider the dif- 
ference there is betwixt natural Philoſo- 
phers and other Men, with regard to their 
Knowledge of the Phenomena, we ſhall 
find it conſiſts, not in an exacter Know- 
ledge of the efficient Cauſe that produces 
them, for that can be no other than the 
Will of a —_ but only in a greater 
Largeneſs of Comprehenſion, whereby AS 
nalogies, Harmonies, and Agreements are 
diſcovered in the Works of Nature, and the 
particular Effects explained, that is, re- 
duced to general Rules, ſee Sect. 62. which 
Rules grounded on the Analogy, and Uni- 
formneſs obſerved in the Production of na- 
tural Effects, are moſt agreeable, and ſought 
after by the Mind; for that they extend 
our Proſpect beyond what is preſent, and 
near to us, and enable us to make ve 
probable Conjectures, touching Things that 
may have happened at very great diſtances 

of Time and Place, as well as to predict I! 
| 


Things to come; which ſort of endeavour 
towards Omniſcience, is much affected 
the Mind. 


CVI. But we ſhould proceed warily in 
ſuch Things: for we are apt to lay too 
great 
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great a Streſs on Analogies, and to the 


e- 
judice of Truth, humour that — of 


the Mind, whereby it is carried to extend 
its Knowledge into general Theoremes. For 
Example, Gravitation, or mutual Attrac- 
tion, becauſe it appears in many Inſtances, 
ſome are ſtraightway for pronouncing Uni- 
verſal; and that to attract, and be attracted 
by every other Body, is an eſſential Quality 
inberent in all Bodies whatſoever, Whereas 
it appears the fixed Stars have no ſuch 


Tendency towards each other: and ſo far 


is that Gravitation, from being e/ential to 
Bodies, that, in ſome Inſtances a quite con- 
trary Principle ſeems to ſhew it ſelf: As in 
the perpendicular Growth of Plants, and 
the Elaſticity of the Air. There is no- 
thing neceſſary or eſſential in the Caſe, but 
it depends intirely on the Will of che ga- 
verning Spirit, who cauſes certain Bodies 
to cleave together, or tend towards each 
other, according to various Laws, whilſt 
he keeps others at a fixed Diſtance ; and 


to ſome he gives a quite contrary Tenden- 


cy to fly aſunder, juſt as he ſees conve- 


CVII. After what has been premiſed, I 
think we may lay down the following Con- 
eluſions. Firſt, It is plain Philoſophers 
amuſe themſelves in vain, when they in- 


qu ire 
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uire for any natural efficient Cauſe, di- 
fin from a Mind or Spirit. Secondly, 
Conſidering the whole Creation is the 
Workmanſhip of a wiſe and good Agent, it 
ſhould ſeem to become Philoſophers, to 
employ their Thoughts (contrary to whar 
ſome hold) about the final Cauſes of 
Things: And I muſt confeſs, I ſee no rea- 
ſon, why pointing out the various Ends, to 
which natural Things are adapted, and for 
which they were originally with unſpeak- 
able Wiſdom contrived, ſhould not be 
thought one good way of accounting for 
them, and altogether worthy a Philoſo- 
pher. Thirdly, From what hath been pre- 
miſed no reaſon can be drawn, why the 
Hiſtory of Nature ſhould not ſtill be ſtu- 
died, and Obſervations and Experiments 
made, which, that they are of uſe ro Man- 
kind, and enable us to draw any general 
Concluſions, is not the Reſult of any im- 
mutable Habitudes, or Relations between 
Things themſelves, but only of God's 
Goodneſs and Kindneſs to Men in the Ad- 
miniſtration of the World. See Sec. 30 
and 31. Fourthly, By a diligent Obſerva- 
tion of the Phenomena within our View, 
we may diſcover the general Laws of Na- 
ture, and from them deduce the other 
Phemmena, I do not ſay demonſtrate; for 
all Deductions of that kind on a 

| Suppoſition 


- 
er 2 —— 
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Suppoſition that the Author of Nature al- 
ways operates uniformly, and in a conſtant 


obſervance of thoſe Rules we take for 


Principles: Which we cannot evidently 
know. . 


CVIII. Thoſe Men who frame general 
Rules from the Phenomena, and afterwards 
derive the Phenomena from thole Rules, 
ſeem to conſider Signs rather than Cauſes. 
A Man may well underſtand natural Signs 
without knowing their Analogy, or being 
able to ſay by what Rule a Thing is ſo or 
ſo. And as it is very poſſible to write im- 
properly, through too ſtrict an Obſervance 
of general Grammar-Rules: So in arguing 
from general Rules of Nature, it is not im- 
poſſible we may extend the Analogy too 
far, and by that means run into Miſtakes. 


CIX. As in reading other Books, a wiſe 


Man will chooſe to fix his Thoughts on 


the Senſe and apply it to uſe, rather than 
lay them out in Grammatical Remarks on 
the Language; ſo in peruſing the Volume 
of Nature, it ſeems beneath the Dignity 
of the Mind to affect an Exactneſs in re- 
ducing each particular Phenomenon to ge- 
neral Rules, or ſhewing how it follows 
from them. We ſhould propoſe to our 


ſelves nobler Views, ſuch as to recreate and 
- exalt 
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exalt the Mind, with a proſpect of the 
Beauty, Order, Extent, and Variety of na- 
tural Things: Hence, by proper Inferen- 
ces, to enlarge our Notions of the Gran- 
deur, Wiſdom, and Beneficence of the 
CaEATOR: And laſtly, to make the ſe- 
veral Parts of the Creation, ſo far as in us 
lies, ſubſervient to the Ends they were de- 
ſigned for, Go D's Glory, and the Suſten- 
tation and Comfort of our ſelves and Fel- 
low-Creatures. 


CX. The beſt Key for the aforeſaid A- 
nalogy, or natural Science, will be eaſily 
acknowledged to be a certain celebrated 
Treatiſe of Mechanics : In the entrance of 
which juſtly admired Treatiſe, Time, 
Space and Motion, are diſtinguiſhed into 
Abſolute and Relative, True and Apparent, 
Mathematical and Vulgar : Which Diſtinc- 
tion, as it is at large explained by the Au- 
thor, doth ſuppoſe thoſe Quantities to have 
an Exiſtence without the Mind: And that 
they are ordinarily conceived with relation 
to ſenſible Things, to which nevertheleſs 
in their own Nature, they bear no relation 
at all. 


CXI. As for 7 ime, as it is there taken in 
an abſolute or abſtracted Senſe, for the 
Duration or Perſeverance of the „* 

1 0 
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of Things, I have nothing more to add 


concerning it, after what hath been alrea- 
dy ſaid on that Subject, Sef, 97 and 98. 
For the reſt, this celebrated Author holds 
there is an ab/olute Space, which, being un- 


| perceivable to Senſe, remains in it ſelf ſi- 


milar and immoveable: And relative Space 
to be the meaſure thereof, which being 
moveable, and defined by its Situation in 
reſpec of ſenſible Bodies, is vulgarly taken 
for immoveable Space. Place he defines to 


be that part of Space which is occupied by 


any Body. And according as the Space is 
abſolute or relative, ſo alſo is the Place. 
Abſolute Motion is ſaid to be the Tranſlati- 
on of a Body from abſolute Place to ab- 
ſolute Place, as relative Motion is from 
one relative Place to another. And becauſe 
the Parts of abſolute Space, do not fall un- 
der our Senſes, inſtead of them we are ob- 


liged to uſe their ſenſible Meaſures; And 


ſo define both Place and Motion with re- 
ſpect to Bodies, which we regard as im- 
moveable. But it is faid, in philoſophical 
Matters we muſt abſtract from our Senſes, 
fince it may be, that none of thoſe Bodies 
which ſeem to be quieſcent, ate truly ſo: 
And the ſame thing which is moved rela- 
tively, may be really at reſt. As likewiſe 
one and the ſame Body may be in relative 
Reſt and Motion, or even moved with con- 

b | | | trary 
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trary relative Motions at the fame time, 
according as its Place is variouſly defined. 
All which Ambiguity is to be found in the 


apparent Motions, but not at all in the- 


true or abſolute, which ſhould therefore 
be alone regarded in Philoſophy. ' And the 
true, we are told, are diſtinguiſhed: from 
apparent or relative Motions by the follow- 
ing Properties, Firſt, In true or abſolute 
Motion, all Parts which preſerve the ſame 
Poſition with reſpect to the whole, par- 


take of the Motions of the whole. Second- 


ly, The Place being moved, that which is 


placed therein is alſo moved: So that a Bo- 


dy moving in a Place which is in Motion, 
_ doth participate the Motion of its Place. 


Thirdly, True Motion is never generated or 


changed, otherwiſe than by Force impreſ- 
ſed on the Body it ſelf. Fourthly, True 
Motion is always changed by Force im- 
preſſed on the Body. moved. Fifthly, In 
circular Motion barely relative, there is no 
centrifugal Force, which nevertheleſs in 
that which is true or abſolute, is propor- 
tional to the Quantity of Motion. 


CXII. But notwithſtanding what hath 
been ſaid, it doth not appear to me, that 
there can be any Motion other than rela- 
tive : So that to conceive Motion, there 
muſt be at leaſt conceived two Bodies, 

I 2 whereof 
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whereof the Diſtance or Poſition in regard 
to each other is varied. Hence if there 
was one only Body in being, it could not 
poſſibly be moved. This ſeems evident, in 
that the Idea I have of Motion doth neceſ- 
ſarily include Relation. | 


CXIII. But though in every Motion it 
be neceſſary to conceive more Bodies than 
one, yet it may be that one only is moved, 
namely that on which the Force cauſing 
the change of diſtance is impreſſed, or in 
other Words, that to which the Action is 
applied. For however ſome may define 
Relative Mot:qn, ſo as to term that Body 
moved, which changes its Diſtance, from 
ſome other Body, whether the Force or 
Action cauſing that Change were applied 
to it, or no: Yet as Relative Motion is that 
which 1s perceived by Senſe, and regarded in 
the ordinary Affairs of Life, it ſhould ſeem 
that every Man of common Senſe knows 
what it is, as well as the beſt Philoſopher : 
Now I ask any one, whether in his Senſe 
of Motion as he walks along the Streets, 
the Stones he paſſes over may be faid to 
move, becauſe they change Diſtance with 
his Feet? To me ir ſeems, that though 
Motion includes a Relation of one thing 
to another, yet it is not neceſſary that 
each Term of the Relation be denominated 
4. at from 
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from it. As a Man may think of ſome- 
what which doth not think, ſo a Body 


may be moved to or from another Body, 
which is not therefore it ſelf in Motion, 


CXIV. As the Place happens to be va- 
riouſly defined, the Motion which is re- 
lated to it varies. A Man in a Ship may 
be ſaid to be quieſcent, with relation to 
the fides of the Veſſel, and yer move with 
relation to the Land, Or he may move 
Eaſtward in reſpe& of the one, and Weſt- 
ward in reſpect of the other. In the com- 
mon Affairs of Life, Men never go beyond 
the Earth to define the Place of any Body : 
And what is quieſcent in reſpect of that, is 
accounted abſolutely to be ſo. But Philo- 
ſophers who have a greater Extent of 
Thought, and juſter Notwns of the Syſtem 
of Things, diſcover even the Earth it ſelf 
to be moved. In order therefore to fix 
their Notions, they ſeem to conceive the 
Corporeal World as finite, and the utmoſt 
unmoved Walls or Shell thereof to be the 
Place, whereby they eſtimate true Moti- 
ons. If we ſound our own Conceptions, 
I believe we may find all the abſolute Mo- 
tion we can frame an Idea of, to be at 
bottom no other than relative Motion thus 
defined. For as hath been already obſerved, 
abſolute Motion excluſive of all external 

I 3 Relation 
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Relation is incomprehenſible: And to this 
kind of Relative Motion, all the above- 
mentioned Properties, Cauſes, and Effects 


aſcribed to abſolute Motion, will, if I miſ- 


take nor, be found to agree. As to what 
is ſaid of the centrifugal Force, that it doth 
not at all belong to circular Relative Mo- 
tion: I do nat ſee how this follows from 
the Experiment which is brought to prove 
it. See *Philoſophie Naturalis Principia Ma- 
thematica, in Schol. Def. VIII. For the Wa- 
ter in the Veſſel, at that time wherein it is 
ſaid to have the greateſt relative circular 
Motion, hath, I think, no Motion at all: 
As is plain from the foregoing Section. 


CXV. For to denominate a Body moved, 
it is requiſite, firſt, that it change its Di- 
ſtance or Situation with regard to ſome 


other Body: And ſecondly, that the Force 


or Action occaſioning that Change be ap- 
7 to it. If either of theſe be wanting, 

do not think that agreeably to the Senſe 
of Mankind, or the Propriety of Language, 
a Body can be faid to be in Motion, I 


| 5 indeed, that it is poſſible for us to 
l 


ink a Body, which we ſee change its 
Diſtance from ſome other, to be moved, 


though it have no force applied to it, (in 


which Senſe there may be apparent Mo- 
tion,) but then it is, becauſe the Force 
E cauſing 
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cauſing the Change of Diſtance, : is ima- 
gined by us to be applied or impreſſed. on 
that Body thought to move. Which in- 
deed ſhews we are capable of miſtaking a 
thing to be in Motion which is not, and 
that is all. | 


CXVI. From what hath been ſaid, it 
follows that the Philoſophic Conſideration 
of Motion doth not imply the being of an 
abſolute Space, diſtin& from that which is 
perceived by Senſe, and related to Bodies: 
Which that it cannot exiſt without the 
Mind, is clear upon the ſame Principles, 
that demonſtrate the like of all other Ob- 
jets of Senſe. And perhaps, if we in- 
quire narrowly, we ſhall find we cannoc 
even frame an Idea of pure Space, exclu- 
five of all Body. This I muſt confeſs ſeems 
impoſſible, as being a moſt abſtract Idea. 
When I excite a Motion in ſome part of 
my Body, if it be free or without Reſiſ- 
tance, I fay there is Space: But if I find 
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a Reſiſtance, then I ſay there is Body : and 


in proportion as the Reſiſtance to Motion 
is leſſer or greater, I ſay the Space is more 
or leſs pure, So that when I ſpeak of pure 
or empty Space, it is not to be ſuppoſed, 
that the Word Space ſtands for an Idea di- 
ſtinct from, or conceivable without Body 
and Motion. T hough indeed we are apt 
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to think every Noun Subſtantive ſtands 
for a diſtin& Idea, that may be ſeparated 
from all others: Which hath occaſioned 
infinite Miſtakes. When therefore ſuppo- 
ſing all the World to be annihilated beſides 
my own Body, I ſay there ſtill remains 


pure Space: Thereby nothing elſe is meant, 


bur only that I conceive it poſſible, for the 
Limbs of my Body to be moved on all 
fides without the leaſt Reſiſtance : Bur if 
that too were annihilated, then there could 
be no Motion, and conſequently no Space. 
Some perhaps may think the Senſe of 
Seeing doth furniſh them with the Idea of 

ure Space ; but it 1s plain from what we 
flies elſewhere ſhewn, that the Ideas of 
Space and Diſtance are not obtained by 
that Senſe. See the Eſſay concerning Vi- 
Lon. | 


CXVII. What is here laid down, ſeems 
to put an end to all thoſe Diſputes and 
Difficulties, which have ſprung up amongſt 
the Learned concerning the nature of pure 
Space. But the chief Advantage arifing 


from it, is, that we are freed from that 


dangerous Dilemma, to which ſeveral who 
have employed their Thoughts on this Sub- 
jet, imagine themſelves reduced, to wit, 


of thinking either that Real Space is Gov, 


por elſe that there is ſomething beſide Gov 


which 
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which is Eternal, Uncreated, Infinite, In- 
diviſible, Immutable. Both which may 
juſtly be thought pernicious and abſurd 
Notions. It is certain that not a few Di- 
vines, as well as Philoſophers of great 
note, have, from the Difficulty they found 
in conceiving either Limits or Annihila- 
tion of Space, concluded it muſt be Di- 
vine. And ſome of late have ſet themſelves 
particularly to ſhew, that the incommu- 
nicable Attributes of Gop agree to it. 


Which Doctrine, how unworthy ſoever it 


may ſeem of the Divine Nature, yet I do 
not ſee how we can get clear of it, ſo long 
as we adhere to the received Opinions. 


CXVIII. Hitherto of Natural Philoſo- 
phy: We come now to make ſome Inqui- 
ry concerning that other great Branch of 
ſpeculative Knowledge, to wit, Mathema- 
tics. Theſe, how celebrated ſoever they 
may be, for their Clearneſs and Certainty 
of Demonſtration, which is hardly any 
where elſe to be found, cannot neverthe- 
leſs be ſuppoſed altogether free from Miſ- 
takes; if in their Principles there lurks 
ſome ſecret Error, which is common to 
the Profeſſors of thoſe Sciences with the 
reſt of Mankind. Mathematicians, though 
they deduce their Theoremes fram a great 
height of Eyidence, yet their firſt Princi- 

| ples 
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ples are limited by the conſideration of 


Quantity: And they do not aſcend into 


any Inquiry concerning thoſe tranſcenden- 


tal Maxims, which influence all the parti- 


cular Sciences, each Part whereof, Mathe- 
matics not excepted, doth conſequently 
participate of the Errors involved in them. 
That the Principles laid down by Mathe- 
maticians are true, and their way of De- 
duction from thoſe Principles clear and in- 
conteſtable, we do not deny. But we hold, 
there may be certain erroneous Maxims of 
greater Extent than the Object of Mathe- 
matics, and for that reaſon not ex- 
preſly mentioned, though tacitly ſuppoſed 
throughout the whole progreſs of that 
Science ; and that the ill Effects of thoſe 


ſecret unexamined Errors are diffuſed 


through all the Branches thereof. To be 
plain, we ſuſpect the Mathematicians are, 
as well as other Men, concerned in the Er- 
rors arifing from the Doctrine of abſtract 
general Ideas, and the Exiſtence of Ob- 
jects without the Mind. 


CXIX. Arithmetic hath been thought to 
have for its Object abſtract Ideas of Num- 
ber. Of which to underſtand the Proper- 
ties and mutual Habitudes is ſuppoſed no 


mean part of ſpeculative Knowledge. The 


Opinion of the pure and intellectual Na- 
6 ture 
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ture of Numbers in Abſtract, hath made 
them in eſteem with thoſe Philoſophers, 
who ſeem to have affected an uncommon 
Fineneſs and Elevation of Thought. It 
hath ſet a Price on the moſt trifling nu- 
merical Speculations which in Practice are 
of no uſe, but ſerve only for Amuſement: 
And hath therefore ſo far infected the 
Minds of ſome, that they have dreamt of 
mighty Myſteries involved in Numbers, and 
attempted the Explication of natural Things 
by them. But if we inquire into our own 
Thoughts, and confider what hath been 
premiſed, we may perhaps entertain a low 
Opinion of choſe high Flights and Ab- 
ſtractions, and look on all Inquiries about 
Numbers, only as ſo many difficiles nuge, 
ſo far as they are not ſubſervient to prac- 
tice, and promote the benefit of Life. 


CXX. Unity in Abſtract we have before 
conſidered in Se&. 13, from which and 
what hath been ſaid in the Introduction, it 

lainly follows there is not any ſuch Idea. 
But Number being defined a Collection of 
Unites, we may conclude that, if there be 
no ſuch thing as Unity or Unite in Ab- 
ſtrat, there are no Ideas of Number in 
Abſtract denoted by the numeral] Names 

and Figures. The Theories therefore in 
Arichmetic, if they are abſtracted from the 
| Names 
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Names and Figures, as likewiſe from all 


Uſe and Practice, as well as from the 
particular things numbered, can be ſup- 
poſed to have nothing at all for their 


Object. Hence we may ſee, how intire- 


ly the Science of Numbers is ſubordinate 
to Practice, and how jejune and trifling 
it becomes, when conſidered as a matter 
of mere Speculation. 


CXXI. However ſince there may be 


ſome, who, deluded by the ſpecious 


Shew of diſcovering abſtracted Verities, 
waſte their time in Arithmetical Theo- 
remes and Problemes, which have not a- 
ny Uſe: It will not be amiſs, if we more 


fully conſider, and expoſe the Vanity of 


that Pretence; And this will plainly ap- 
pear, by taking a view of Arithmetic in 
its Infancy, and obſerving what it was 
that originally put Men on the Study of 
that Science, and to what Scope they di- 


rected it. It is natural to think that at firſt, 


Men, for eaſe of Memory and help of 
Computation, made uſe of Counters, or 
in writing of ſingle Strokes, Points or 
the like, each whereof was made to ſignify 
an Unite, that is, ſome one thing of what- 
ever Kind they had occaſion to reckon, 
Afterwards they found out the more 
compendious ways, of making one Cha- 
rater ſtand in place of ſeveral Strokes, 

Or 
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or Points. And laſtly, the Notation of 
the Arab:ans or Indians came into uſe, 
wherein by the repetition of a few Cha- 
raters or Figures, and varying the Sig- 
nification of each Figure according to the 
place it obtains, all Numbers may be 
moſt aptly expreſſed: Which ſeems to 
have been done in Imitation of Lan- 
guage, ſo that an exact Analogy is ob- 
ſerved betwixt the Notation by Figures 
and Names, the nine ſimple Figures 
anſwering the nine firſt numeral Names 
and Places in the former, correſponding 
to Denominations in the latter. And 
agreeably to thoſe Conditions of the 
ſimple and local Value of Figures, 
were contrived Methods of finding from 
the given Figures or Marks of che Parts, 
what Figures and how placed, are pro- 
per to denote the whole or vice ver/a. 
And having found the ſought Figures, 
the ſame Rule or Analogy being obſerved 
throughout, it is eaſy to read them into 
Words; and ſo the Number becomes per- 
fectly known. For then the Number of 
any particular Things is ſaid to be known, 
when we know the Name or Figures (with 
their due arangement) that according to the 
ſtanding Analogy belong to them. For theſe 
Signs being known, we can by the Ope- 
rations of Arithmetic, know the Signs. of 
e | any 


— * 
— — — — — — - 
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any Part of the particular Sums fignified 


by them; and thus computing in Signs, 
(becauſe of the Connexion eſtabliſhed be- 
twixt them and the diftin& multi- 
tudes of Things, whereof one is taken 
for an Unite,) we may be able rightly 
to ſum up, divide, and proportion the 
things themſelves that we intend to num- 


ber. 


CXXII. In Arithmetic therefore we 
regard not the Things but the Signs, 
which nevertheleſs are not regarded for 
their own ſake, but becauſe they direct 
us how to act with relation to Things, 
and diſpoſe rightly of them. Now a- 
greeably to what we have before obſerved, 
of Words in general (Se#. 19. Introd.) 
it happens here . likewiſe, that ab- 
ſtrat Ideas are thought ro be ſignified 
by Numeral Names or CharaQters, while 
they do not ſuggeſt Ideas of particular 
Things to our Minds. I ſhall not at 
preſent enter into a more particular Diſ- 
ſertation on this Subject ; but only obſerve 
that it is evident from what hath been ſaid, 
thoſe Things which paſs for abſtract 
Truths and Theoremes concerning Num- 
bers, are, in reality, converſant about 
no Object diſtinct from particular nume- 
rable Things, except only Names Ly 

a- 
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Characters; which originally came to be 
conſidered, on no other account but their 
being Higns, or capable to repreſent aptly, 
whatever particular Things Men had need 
to compute. Whence it follows, that to 
ſtudy them for their own fake would be 
juſt as wiſe, and to as good purpoſe, as 
if a Man, neglecting the true Uſe or ori- 
ginal Intention and Subſerviency of Lan- 
guage, ſhould ſpend his time in imper- 
tinent Criticiſms upon Words, or Reaſo- 
nings and Controverſies purely Ver- 
bal. 


CXXIII. From Numbers we proceed 
to ſpeak. of Extenſion, which conſidered 
as relative, is the Object of Geometry. 
The Infinite Diviſibility of Finite Exten- 
ſion, though it is not exprefly laid down, 
either as an Axiome or Theoreme in the 
Elements of that Science, yet is through- 
out the ſame every where ſuppoſed, and 
thought to have ſo inſeparable and eſſen- 
tial a Connexion with the Principles and 
Demonſtrations in Geometry, that Ma- 
thematicians never admit it into Doubt, 
or make the leaſt Queſtion of it. And 
as this Notion is the Source from whence 
do ſpring all thoſe. amuſing Geometrical 
Paradoxes, which have ſuch a dire& Re- 
pugnancy to the plain common Senſe of 

Mankind, 
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Mankind, and are admitted with ſo much 

Reluctance into a Mind not yet debauch- 

ed by Learning: So 1s it the principal 

occaſion of all that nice and extreme Sub- 

tilty, which renders the Study of Mathe- 

matics ſo difficult and tedious. Hence if 

we can make it appear, that no Finite 

| Extenſion contains innumerable Parts, or 
| 


is infinitely Diviſible, it follows that we 
ſhall at once clear the Science of Geo- 
metry from a great Number of Difficul- 
ties and Contradictions, which have ever 
| been eſteemed a Reproach to Humane 
| Reaſon, and withal make the Attainment 
 . thereof a Buſineſs of much leſs Time and 
| | Pains, than it hitherto hath been. 
| 


CXXIV. Every particular Finite Ex- 
| tenſion, which may poſſibly be the Ob- 
bl ject of our Thought, is an Idea exiſting 
only in the Mind, and conſequently each 
1 Part thereof muſt be perceived. If there- 
fore I cannot perceive innumerable Parts 
1 in any Finite Extenſion that J conſider, 
it is certain they are not contained in it: 
But it is evident, that I cannot diſt in- 
| guiſh innumerable Parts in any particu- 
lar Line, Surface, or Solid, which I ei- 
1 ther perceive by Senſe, or Figure to my 
x ſelf in my Mind: Wherefore I conclude 

I they are not contained in it. Nothing 

1 can 
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can be plainer to me, than that the Ex- 
tenſions I have in View are no other 
than my own Ideas, and it 1s no leſs 
plain, that I cannot reſolve any one of 
my Ideas into an infinite Number ef 
other Ideas, that is, that they are noc in- 
finicely Diviſible. If by Finite Extenſſon 
be meant ſomething diſtin&t from a Fi- 
nite Idea, I declare I do not know what 
that 1s, and ſo cannot affirm or deny a- 
ny thing of it. But if the terms Exten- 
ſion, Parts, and the like, are taken in any 
Senſe conceivable, that is, for Ideas; then 
to ſay a Finite Quantity or Extenſion 
conſiſts of Parts infinite in Number, is 
ſo manifeſt a Contradiction, that every 
one at firſt ſight acknowledges it to be 
ſo. And it is impoſtible it ſhould ever 
gain the Aſſent of any reaſonable Crea- 
ture, who is not brought to it by gentle 
and flow Degrees, as a converted Gentile 
to the belief of Tranſubſtantiation. An- 
cient and rooted Prejudices do often paſs 
into Principles: And thofe Propofitions 
which once obtain the force and credit 


of a Principle, are not only themſelves, 


but likewiſe whatever is deducible trom 
them, thought privileged from all Exa- 
mination. And there is no Abſurdity ſo 
groſs, which by this means the Mind of 


Man may not be prepared to ſwallow. 
7 K __ CXXV, 
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CXXV. He whoſe Underſtanding is 
prepoſſeſt with the Doctrine of abſtract 
general Ideas, may be perſuaded, that 
(whatever be thought of the Ideas of 
Senſe,) Extenſion in abſtract is infinitely 
diviſible. And one who thinks the Ob- 
jects of Senfe exiſt without the Mind, 
will perhaps in virtue thereof be brought 
to admit, that a Line but an Inch long 
may confain innumerable Parts really 
exiſting, though too fmall to be diſcer- 
ned, "heſe Errors are grafted as well 
in the Minds of Geometricians, as of other 
Men, and have a like influence on their 
Reaſonings; and it were no difficult thing, 
to ſhew how the Arguments from Geo- 
metry made uſe of to ſupport the infi- 
nite Diviſibility of Extenſion, are bot- 
tomed on them. At preſent we ſhall on- 
ly obſerve in general, whence it is that 
the Mathematicians are all ſo fond and 
tenacious of this Doctrine. 


Cxxvl. It hath been obſerved in ano- 
ther place, that the Theoremes and De- 


monſtrations in Geometry are converſant 
about Univerſal Ideas. Sec. 1 5. Tritrod. 


Where it is explained in what Senſe this 


ought to be underſtood, to wit, that the 


particular Lines and Figures included in 
the 
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the 3 5 , 9 PP (ed to ſtand for in- 
numerable others of different Sizes: A in 
other —— the 87 conſiders the 
abſtracting from their Magnitude: w 0 
oth not imply that he forms an 
Idea, bs only that he cares not what t 
particular Magnitude. is, w ane great qr 
mall, but looks on that as a ching indi 5 
rent to the Demonſtration : We it fol- 
Joys, that a Line ee HE NE me, but 9p 
Inch long, muſt he Rok: n of, A 387houghac 
contained — and Parts, ſince it PE 5 
garded not in it 15 275 as it is 1 
and it is vniyerſa in its Jes C ah 
. it At innumerab! ie 0 NES 
greater than it ſelf, in 5 may he dil- 
inguiched ten thouſand Parts, or e 
rhaugh,chere,may, not 55 an Inch in 
ir. Alter this manper che Properties of che 
Lines fgnificd are (by a very uſual Figure) 
arausferred, to he dign, and thence. chou 
Miſtake though © to appertain to it ROM 


dered in its own Nature. abate 


of Parts 10 great, but it is beige ere 
may be a Line containing more, the Inch- 
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line is 1ajd,to contain, Arts, more dhe py | 


alſignahle Number; which. is true, not 
the. Inch taken abſo]ucel ly, bur only, for the 
Thipgs ſignifed by * But t Men not. 4 


2 taining 
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taining that Diſtinction in their Thoughts, 
ſlide into a belief that the ſmall particular 
Line deſcribed on Paper contains in it ſelf 
Parts innumerable. There is no ſuch thing 
as the ten-thouſandth Part of an Inch; 
but there is of a Mile or Diameter of the 
Earth, which may be ſignified by that Inch. 
When therefore I delineate a Triangle on 
Paper, and take one fide not above an Inch, 
for Example, in length to be the Radius : 
This I conſider as divided into ten thou- 
ſand or an hundred thouſand Parts, or 
more. For though the ten-thouſandth Part 
of that Line conſidered in it ſelf, is no- 
thing at all, and conſequently may be neg- 
lected without any Error or Inconvenien- 
cy; yet theſe deſcribed Lines being only 
Marks ſtanding for greater Quantities, 

| whereof it may be the ten-thouſandth Part 

| is very confiderable, it follows, that to pre- 
| vent notable Errors in Practice, the Radius 
muſt be taken of ten thouſand Parts, or 


more. 


CXXVIII. From what hath been ſaid 
| the reaſon is plain why, to the end any The- 
| obreme may become univerſal in its Uſe, it 
| 1s neceflary we ſpeak of the Lines deſcribed 
on Paper, as though they contained Parts | 
which really they do not. In doing of | 
which, if we examine the matter through- | 


ly, 
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ly, we ſhall perhaps diſcover that we can- 
not conceive an Inch it ſelf as conſiſting 
of, or being diviſible into a thouſand Parts, 
but only ſome other Line which is far 
greater than an Inch, and repreſented by 
it. And that when we ſay a Line is in- 
nitely diviſible, we muſt mean a Line 
which is nfinitely great. What we have 
bere obſerved ſeems to be the chief Cauſe, 
why to ſuppoſe the infinite Diviſibility of 
finite Extenſion hath been thought neceſ- 
ſary in Geometry. 


CXXIX. The ſeveral Abſurdities and 
Contradictions which flowed from this falſe 
Principle might, one would think, have 
been eſteemed ſo many Demonſtrations a- 
gainſt it. But by I know not what Logic, 
it is held that Proofs 2 poſterior: are not to 
be admitted againſt Propoſitions relating to 
Infinity. As though it were not impoſſi- 
ble even for an ;nfinire Mind to reconcile 
Contradictions. Or as if any thing abſurd 
and repugnant could have a neceſſary Con- 
nexion with Truth, or flow from it. But 
whoever conſiders the Weakneſs of this 
Pretence, will think it was contrived on 
purpoſe to humour the Lazineſs of the 
Mind, which had rather acquieſce in an 
indolent Scepriciſm, than be at the Pains 


to go through with a ſevere Examination 
K 3 of 
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of thoſe Principles it hath ever embraced 
for true. 


CXXX. Of late .the Speculations about 
Infinites have run ſo high, and grown to 
ſuch ſtrange Notions, as have occaſioned no 
ſmall Scruples -and Diſpytes among the, 
Geometers of the ge — Some there 
are of great Nate, 10 not content with 
holding that finite Lines may be divided 
into an infinite Number of Parts, do yet 
farther maintain, that each of thoſe Infi- 
niteſimals is it ſelf ſubdiviſible into an In- 
finity of other Parts, or Infiniteſimals of a 
ſecond Order, and ſo on ad inſinitum. 
Theſe, I ſay, aſſert there are Tnfintefitnals 
of. Infiniteſimals of Infiniteſimals, without 
ever coming to an end. So chat according 
to them an Inch doch E 
an infinite Number of arts, but an Infi- 
nity of an Infinity of an Infinity ad infini- 
tum, of Parts. , Others there be who hold 
all Orders of Infiniteſimals below the firſt 
to be nothing at all, thinking it with good 
reaſon abſurd, to way Ak there, is any po- 
ſitivg Quantity or Part of Extenſion, 
which though multiplied infinitely, can 
ever equal the ſmalleſt given Extenfion. 
And yet on the other hand it ſeems no leſs 
abſurd, to think the Square, Cube, or other 
Power of a poſitive real Root, ſhoutd : 

ſel 
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ſelf be nothing at all; which they who 


hold Infiniteſimals of the firſt Order, de- 


nying all of the ſubſequent Orders, are ob- 
liged to maintain. 


CXXXI. Have we nat therefore reaſon. 
to conclude, that they are both in the 
wrong, and that there is in effect no ſuch 
thing as Parts infinitely ſmall, or an infi- 
nite number of Parts contained in any fi- 
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nite Quantity? But you will ſay, that if 


this Doctrine obtains, it will follow the ve- 
ry Foundations of Geometry are deſtroyed: 
And thoſe great Men who have raiſed that 
Science to ſo aſtoniſhing an height, have 
been all the while building a Caſtle in the 
Air. To this it may be replied, that what- 
ever 1s weful in Geometry and promotes 
the benefit of humane Life, doth full re- 
main firm and unſhaken on our Principles. 
That Science conſidered as practical, will 
rather receive Advantage than any Preju- 
dice from what hath been ſaid. But to ſet 
this in a due Light, may be the Subject of 
a diſtinct Inquiry. For the reſt, though 
it ſhould follow that ſome of the more in- 
tricate and ſubtile Parts of Speculative Ma- 
thematics may be pared off without any 
prejudice to Truth; yet I do not fee what 
Damage will be thence derived to Man- 


kind. On the contrary, it were highly to 
| be 
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be wiſhed, that Men of great Abilities and 
obſtjpate Application would draw off their 
Thoughts from thoſe Amuſements, and 
employ them in the Study of ſuch Things 
as lie nearer the Concerns of Life, or have 
a more direct Influence on the Manners. 


CXXXI. If it be ſaid that ſeveral The- 
oremes undoubtedly true, are diſcovered 
by Methods in which Infiniteſimals are 


made uſe of, which could never have been, 


if their Exiſtence included a Contradiction 
in it. J anſwer, that upon a thorough 


Examination it will not be found, that in 


any Inſtance it is neceſſary to make uſe of 
or conceive infiniteſimal Parts of finite 


Lines, or even Quantities leſs than the Mi- 


nimum Senſibile: Nay, it will be evident 
this is never done, it being impoſſible. 


CXXXIII. By what we have premiſed, 
It is plain that very numerous and impor- 
tant Errors have taken their riſe from thoſe 
falſe Principles, which were impugned in 
the foregoing Parts of this Treatiſe. And 
the Oppoſites of thoſe erroneous Tenets at 
the ſame time appear to be moſt fruitful 
Principles, from whence do flow innume- 


rable Conſequences highly advantageous to 
true Philoſophy as well as to Religion. 


Particularly, Matter or the abſolute Exiſ- 
| | Fence 
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tence of Corporeal Oljects, hath been ſhewn 
to be that wherein the moſt avowed and 
pernicious Enemies of all Knowledge, whe- 
ther humane or divine, have ever placed 
their chief Strength and Confidence. And 
ſurely, if by diſtinguiſhing the real Exiſ- 


tence of unthinking Things from their be- 


ing perceived, and allowing them a Subſiſ- 


tence of their own out of the Minds of 


Spirits, no one thing is explained in Na- 


ture; but on the contrary a great many 


inexplicable Difficulties ariſe : If the Sup- 
poſition of Matter 1s barely precarious, as 
not being grounded on ſo much as one fin- 
gle Reaſon : If its Conſequences cannot en- 
dure the Light of Examination and free 
Inquiry, but skreen themſelves under the 
dark and general pretence of Injintes being 
incomprebenſible: If withal the Removal of 
this Matter be not attended with the leaſt 
evil Conſequence, if it be not even miſſed 
in the World, but every thing as well, nay 
much eaſier conceived without it: If laſt- 
ly, both Sceptics and Atbeiſis are for ever 
ſilenced upon ſuppoſing only Spirits and 
Ideas, and this Scheme of Things is per- 
fectly agreeable both to Reaſon and Reli- 
gion : Methinks we may expect it ſhould 
be admitted and firmly embraced, though 
it were propoſed only as an Hypothefis, and 


the Exiſtence of Matter had been allowed 


poſſible, 
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poſſible, which yet I think we have evi- 
dently demonſtrated that it is not. 


CXXXIV. True it is, that in conſe- 
quence of the foregoing Principles, ſeve- 
ral Diſputes and Speculations, which are 
eſteemed no mean Parts of Learning, are 
rejected as uſeleſs. But how great a Pre- 
judice ſoever againſt our Notions, this 
may give to thoſe who have already 
been deeply engaged, and made large Ad- 
vances in Studies of that Nature: Yet 
by others, we hope it will not be 
thought any juſt ground of Diſlike to 
the Principles and Tenets herein laid 
down, that they abridge the labour of 
Srudy, and make Humane Sciences more 
clear, compendious, and attainable, than 
they were before. 


_ CXXXV. Having diſpatched what we 
intended to ſay concerning the knowledge 
ef Ideas, the Method we propoſed leads 
us, in the next place, to treat of Spirits: 
With regard no which, perhaps Humane 
Knowledge is not ſo deficient as is vul- 
garly imagined. The great Reaſon that 
is aſſigned for our being thought igno- 
rant of the nature of Spirits, is, our not 
having an Idea of it. But ſurely it ought 
not to be looked on as a defect in a Hu- 
| mane 
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mane Underſtanding, that it does not per- 
ceive the Idea of Spirit, if it is mani- 
feſtly impoſſible there ſhould be any ſuch 
Idea. And this, if I miſtake not, has been 
demonſtrated in $?#, 27: To which I 
ſhall here add that 4 Spirit has been ſhewn 
ro be the only Subſtance or Support; 
wherein the unthinking Beings or Ideas can 
exiſt : But that this Sabfance which ſup- 
ports or perceives Ideas ſhould it (elf be an 
Idea or like an Idea, is evidently abſurd. 


CXXXVI. It will perhaps be faid, 
that we want a Senſe (as ſome have ima- 
gined) proper to know Subſtances with- 
al, which if we had, we might know 
our own Soul, as we do a Triangle. 
To this I anſwer, that in caſe we had a 
new Senſe beſtowed upon us, we could 
only receive thereby ſome new Senſations 
or Ideas of Senſe. But I believe no Bo- 
dy will ſay, that what he means by the 
terms Soul and Subſtance, is only ſome 

articular fort of Idea or Senſation. We 
nay therefore infer, that all things du- 
ly conſidered, it is not more reafonable 
to think our Faculties defective, in that 
they do not furniſh us with an Idea of 
Spirit or active thinking Subſtance, than it 
would be if we ſhould blame them for not 
being able to comprehend a round Square. = 

CXXXVII. 
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CXXXVII. From the opinion that Spi- 

rits are to be known after the manner of 
an Idea or Senſation, have riſen many 
abſurd and heterodox Tenets, and much 
Scepticiſm about the Nature of the Soul, 
It is even probable, that this Opinion 
may have produced a Doubt in ſome, 


whether they had any Soul at all diſtin& 


from their Body, fince upon inquiry they 
could not find they had an Idea of it. 
That an Idea which is inactive, and the 
Exiſtence whereof conſiſts in being per- 
ceived, ſhould be the Image or Likeneſs 
of an Agent ſubſiſting by ir ſelf, ſeems 
to need no other Refutation, than barely 
attending to what is meant by thoſe 
Words. But perhaps you will ſay, that 
tho' an Idea cannot reſemble a Spirit, 
in its Thinking, Acting, or Subſiſting by 
it ſelf, yet it may in ſome other reſpects: 
And it is not neceſſary that an Idea or 
Image be in all reſpects like the Original. 


CXXXVIII. I anſwer, If it does not in 
thoſe mentioned, it is impoſſible it ſhould 
repreſent it in any other thing. Do but 
leave out the Power of Willing, Think- 
ing, and Perceiving Ideas, and there re- 


mains nothing elſe wherein the Idea can 
Spi- 


rit 


be like a Spirit. For by the Word 
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rit we mean only that which thinks, 
wills, and perceives; this, and this alone, 
conſtitutes the Signification of that Term. 
If therefore it is impoſſible that any de- 
gree of thoſe Powers ſhould be repreſented 
in an Idea, it is evident there can be no Idea 
of a Spirit. 


CXXXIX. But it will be objected, that 
if there is no Idea ſignified by the Terms 
Soul, Spirit, and Subſtance, they are whol- 
ly inſignificant, or have no meaning in 
t 


em. I anſwer, thoſe Words do mean or 


ſignify a real Thing, which is neither an 
Idea nor like an Idea, but that which 
ceives Ideas, and Wills, and Reaſons about 
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them. What 1 am my ſelf, that which I 


denote by the Term J, is che ſame with 
what is meant by Soul. or Spiritual Sub- 
ſtance. If it be ſaid that this is only quar- 
relling at a Word, and that fince the im- 
mediate Significations of other Names are 
by common conſent called Ideas, no reaſon 
can be aſſigned, why that which is ſigni- 
fied by the Name Syirit or Soul may not 
partake in the ſame Appellation. I anſwer, 
All the unthinking Objects of the Mind a- 
gree, in that they are intirely paſſive, and 
their Exiſtence conſiſts only in being per- 
ceived : Whereas a Soul or Spirit is an ac- 
tive Being, whoſe Exiſtence conſiſts not in 

being 
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being perceived, but in perceiving Ideas 
and Thinking. It is therefore neceſſary, in 
order to prevent Equivocation and con- 
founding Natures perfectly diſagreeing and 
unlike, that we diſtinguiſh between Spirit 
and Idea. See Sed. 27. 


CXL. In a large Senſe indeed, we may 


be ſaid to have an Idea, or rather a Notion 


of. Spirit, that is, we underſtand the mean- 
ing of che Word, otherwiſe we could not 
affirm or deny any ching of it. Moreover, 


as we conceive the Ideas that are in the 


Minds of other Spirits by means of our 
-own, which we gquppoſe to be Reſemblan- 


ces of them: So We know other Spirits 


by means of gur own Sul, which in that 
Senſe is the Image or Idea of them, it 


having a like reſpect to other Spitits, that 
Bluenck or Heat by me perceived hath 0 


thoſe Ideas perceived by another. 


CXLI. 11 muſt not be ſuppaſed, chat 
who aſſert the natural Immortality of 


an Soul are. of, opinion, that it is abſolute- 


ly incapable of Annihilation even by the 
infinite Power of the CREATOR who 
firſt gave it Being: But only that it is not 


liable to e broken or diſſolved by the or- 
dinary Laws of Nature or Motion. They 
indeed, Who hold the Soul of Man to be 


only 
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only a thin vital Flame, or Syſtem of ani- 
mal Spirits, make it periſhing and corrup- 
tible as the Body, ſince there is nothing 
more eaſily diſſipated than ſuch a Being, 
which it is naturally impoſſible ſhould ſur- 
vive the Ruin of the Tabernacle, wherein 


it is incloſed. And this Notion hath been 
greedily embraced and cheriſhed by the 
worlt part of Mankind, as the moſt effectual 
Antidote againſt all Impreflions of Virtue 
and Religion. But it hath been made evi- 
dent, that Bodies of what Frame or Tex- 
ture ſoever, are barely paflive Ideas in the 
Mind, which is more diſtant and hetero- 
12 from them, than Light is from 
rkneſs. We have ſhewn that the Soul 
is Indiuiſible, Incorporeal, Unextended, and 
it is conſequently Incorruptible. Nothing 
can be plainer, chan that the Motions, 
Changes, Decays, and Diſſolutions which 
we hourly fee befal natural Bodies (and 
which is what we mean by the Courſe of 
Nature) cannot poſſibly affect an active, 
ſimple, uncompounded Subſtance : Such a 
Being therefore is indiſſoluble 4 the force 
of Nature, that is to fay, be Soul of Man 
is naturally immortal. | 4 


(<CXLII. After what hath been ſaid, it is 
1] ſuppoſe plain, that our Souls ate not to 
be known in the fame. manner as ſenſeleſs 
Vf inactive 
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inactive Objects, or by way of Idea. Spi- 
rits and Ideas are Things ſo wholly diffe- 
rent, that when we ſay, they exiſt, they are 


known, or the like, theſe Words muſt not 


be thought to ſignify any thing common to 


'both Natures. There is nothing alike or 


common in them: And to expect that by 
any Multiplication or Enlargement of our 


Faculties, we may be enabled to know a 
Spirit as we do a Triangle, ſeems as ab- 
ſurd as if we ſhould hope to ſee a Sound. 


This is inculcated becauſe I imagine it may 
be of Moment towards clearing ſeveral 
important Queſtions, and preventing ſome 
very dangerous Errors concerning the Na- 
ture of the Soul. We may not I think 
ſtrictly be ſaid to have an Idea of an ac- 
tive Being, or of an Action, although we 
may be ſaid to have a Notion of them. I 
have ſome Knowledge or Notion of my 
Mind, and its Acts about Ideas, inaſmuch 


as I know or underſtand what is meant by 


thoſe Words. What I know, that I have 
ſome Notion of. I will not ſay, that the 


Terms Idea and Notion may not be uſed 


convertibly, if the World will have it ſo. 
But yet it conduceth to Clearneſs and Pro- 
priety, that we diſtinguiſh Things very dif- 
terent by different Names. It is alſo to be 
remarked, that all Relations including an 
Act of the Mind, we cannot fo properly 
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be ſaid to have an Idea, but rather a No- 
tion of the Relations ar Habitudes between 
Things. But if in'the-qnadern way the 
Word 1gea is extended to Spirits, and Re- 
Jations and Acts; this is after all an Affair 
of verbal Concern. | 


_  CALIV. It wal not be amide to add, 
chat the Docbine of Afra Ideal harh 
had no ſmall ſbate in rendering chote Scien- 
£85 intricets and obſaure, which are parti- 
1 about ſpiritual Things. 
Men have imagined they could frame ab- 
ſtract Nations of the Powers and Acts of 
the Mind, and conſider them preſcinded, 
a well from the Mind or Spirig it ſelf, as 
from their reſpective Qujects and Effects. 
Hence a great number of dark and ambi- 
guons Terms preſumed to ſtand for ab- 
tract Notions, haye been introduced into 
Metaphy ſies and Meraliry, and from theſe 
bave grown iafinite Diſtractions and Diſ- 
butes amongſt the Learned. S 


have contributed towards engaging Men in 
Controverſies and Miſtakes, with regard to 
the Nature and Operations of the Mig, 
than the being uſed to ſpeak of thoſe 


Things, in Terms barrowed from fenkble = 
Ideas. For Example. — is * | 
| : dne 
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the Motion of the Soul : This infuſes a 
Belief, that the Mind of Man is as a Ball 


in Motion, impelled and determined by 


the Objects of Senſe, as neceſſarily as that 
is by the Stroke of a Racket. Hence ariſe 
endleſs Scruples and Errors of dangerous 
conſequence in Morality. All which I 
doubt not may be cleared, and Truth 7 
r plain, uniform, and conſiſtent, could 
but Philoſophers be prevailed on to retire 
into themſelves, and attentively conſider 
their own meaning. on YEW 


CXLV. From what hath been ſaid, it is 
lain that we cannot know the Exiſtence 
of other Spirits, otherwiſe than by their 
Operations, or the Ideas by them excited 


in us. I perceive ſeveral Motions, Changes, 


and Combinations of Ideas, that inform 
me there are certain particular Agents like 
my ſelf, which accompany them, and con- 
cur in their Production. Hence the Know- 
ledge I have of other Spirits is not imme- 
diate, as is the Knowledge of my Ideas; 
but depending on the Intervention of Ideas, 
by me referred to Agents or Spirits diſtin& 
from my ſelf, as Effects or concomitant 


Signs. 


CXLVI. But though there be ſome 
Things which convince us, humane Agents 
2% | are 
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are concerned in producing them ; yet it is 
evident to every one, that thoſe Things 
which are called the Works of Nature, that 
is, the far greater part of the Ideas or Sen- 
{ations perceived by us, are not produced 
by, or dependent on the Wills of Men. 
There is therefore ſome other Spirit that 
cauſes them, fince ir is repugnant that they 
ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. See Sect. 29. 
But if we attentively conſider the conſtant 
Regularicy; Order, and Concatenation of 
natural Things, the ſurpriſing Magnifi- 
cence, Beauty, and Perfection of the larger; 
and the exquiſite Contrivance of the ſmal- 
ler Parts of the Creation, together with the 
exact Harmony and Correſpondence of the 
whole, but above all, the never enough 
admired Laws of Pain and Pleaſure, and 
the Inſtincts or natural Inclinations, Appe- 
tites, and Paſſions of Animals; I ſay if we 
conſider all theſe Things, and at the ſame 
time attend to the meaning and import of 
the Attributes, One, Eternal, infinitely Wile, 
Good, and Perfect, we ſhall clearly per- 
ceive that they belong to the aforeſaid Spi- 


rit, who werks all in all; and by whom all 


things confiſt. 
CXLVII Hence it is evident, that Gov 


is known as certainly and immediately as 


any other Mind or Spirit whatſoever, di- 
| L 2 ſting 
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ſtin& from our ſelves. We may even aſ- 
ſert, that the Exiſtence of G oÞ is far more 
evidently perceived than the Exiſtence of 
Men; becauſe the Effects of Nature are 
infinitely more numerous and cbnſiderable, 
than thoſe aſcribed to humane Agents. 
There is not any one Mark that denotes a 
Man, or Effect ed by him, which 
doth not more ſtrongly evince the Being 
of that Spirit who is the Author of Na- 
ture. For it is evident that in affecting 
other Perſons, the Will of Man hath no 
other Object, than barely the Motion of the 
Limbs of his Body; but that ſuch a Mo- 
tion ſhould be attended by, or excite any 
Idea in the Mind of another, s 
wholly on the Will of the CRE ATR. 
He alone it is who wpho/ding all Things by 
the Ward of bis Power, maintains that In- 
tercourſe between Spirits, whereby they are 
able to perceive the Exiſtence of each 
other. And yet this pure and clear Light 
which enlightens every one, is it ſelf invi- 


..CXLVIII It ſeems to be a general Pre- 
tence of the unthinking Herd, that chey 
cannot ſee Go D. Could we but ſee him, 
ſay they, as we fee a Man, we ſhould be- 
lieve that he is, and believing obey his 
Commands, But alas we need only open 

, | dur 
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our Eyes to ſee the ſovereign Lord of all 

Things with a more full and clear View, 
than we do any one of our Fellow-Crea- 
tures, Not that I imagine we ſee Go 
(as ſome will have it) by a direct and im- 
mediate View, or ſee Corporeal Things, not 
by themſelves, but by ſeeing that which 
repreſents them in the Eſſence of Go d, 
which Doctrine is I muſt confeſs to me 
incomprehenſible. But I ſhall explain my 
Meaning, A humane Spirit. or Perſon 1s 
Not perceived. by Senſe, as not being an 
Idea; when therefore we ſee the Colour, 
Size, Figure, and Motions. of a Man, we 
perceive only certain Senſations or Ideas ex- 
cited in our own Minds: And theſe being 
exhibited to our View in ſundry diſtinct Col- 
lections, ſerve to mark out unto us the Ex- 
iſtence of finite and created Spirits like our 
ſelves, Hence it is plain, we do not ſee a 
Man, if by Man is meant that which lives, 
moves, perceives, and thinks as we do: 
But only ſuch a certain Collection of Ideas, 
as directs us to think there is a diſtinct 
Principle of Thought and Motion like to 
our ſelves, accompanying and repreſented 
by it. And after the ſame manner we ſee 
Gop; all the difference-is, that whereas 
{ome one finite and narrow Aſſemblage of 
Ideas denotes a particular humane Mind, 
whitherſoever we direct our View, we do 
L 3 at 
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at all Times and in all Places perceive ma- 
nifeſt Tokens of the Divinity: Every thing 
we ſee, hear, feel, or any wiſe perceive by 
Senſe, being a Sign or Effect of the Power 
of God; as is our Perception of thoſe ve- 
ry Motions, which are produced by Men. 


CXLIX. Ir is . plain, that no- 
ching can be more evident to any one that 
is capable of the leaſt Reflexion, than the 
by i of God, or a Spirit who is in- 
timately preſent to our Minds, producing 
in them all that variety of Ideas or Senſa- 
tions, which continually affect us, on whom 
we have an abſolute and intire Depen- 
dence, in ſhort, in whom we live, and move, 
and have our Being. That the Diſcove 
of this great Truth which lies ſo near 8 
obvious to the Mind, ſhould be attained to 
by the Reaſon of fo very few, is a fad in- 
ſtance of the Stupidity and Inattention of 
Men, who, though they are ſurrounded 
with ſuch clear Manifeſtations of the Dei- 
are yer ſo little affected by them, that 
they ſeem as it were blinded with exceſs 
of Light. 


CL. But you will ſay, Hath Nature no 
ſhare in the Production of natural Things, 
and muſt they be all aſcribed to the im- 


mediare and ſole Operation « of Go pf I an- 
ſwer, 
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ſwer, If by Nature is meant only the viſi- 


ble Series of Effects, or Senſations imprint- 


ed on our Minds according to certain fixed 


and general Laws: Then it is plain, that 


Nature taken in this Senſe/ cannot produce 
any thing at all. But if by Nature is 


meant ſome Being diſtinct from Go b, as 


well as from the Laws of Nature, and 
Things perceived by Senſe, I muſt confeſs 
that Word is to me an empty Sound, with- 
out any intelligible Meaning annexed to it. 
Nature in this Acceptation is a vain Chi- 
mera introduced by thoſe Heathens, who 
had not juſt Notions of the Omnipreſence 
and infinite Perfection of G op. But it is 
more unaccountable, that it ſhould be re- 
ceived among Chriſtians profeſſing Belief 
in the Holy Scriptures} which conſtantly 
aſcribe thoſe Effects to the immediate 
Hand of God, that Heathen Philoſophers 
are wont to impute to Nature. 'The 
LORD, he cauſeth the Vapours to aſtend; 
he maketh Lightnings with Rain; he bringeth 
forth the Wind out of bis Treaſures, Jerem. 


Chap. 104 ver. 13: He turneth the fhadowof 


Death into the Morning, and maketh the Day 


dark with Night, Amos Chap. 5. ver. 8. He 


vi iteth the Earth; and maketh it ſoft with 


Showers e He bleſſeth the ſpringing thereof, 


and crowneth the Year with bis Goodneſs ;\ ſo 


that the Paſtures are clothed with Flocks; and 


L 4 the 
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the Valleys are covered over with Corn. See 
Pſalm 65. But netwithſtanding that this is 
the conſtant Language of Sctipture ; yet 
we have I know not What Avetfion from 
believing, that Gos cohcetns himſelf fo 
nearly in our Affairs. Fain would we ſup- 
poſe him at a great diſtanee off, and ſub- 
ſtitute ſome blind unthinking Deputy in 
his ſtead, though (if we may believe Saint 
"I he {de far fine every OY 


= 


CLI. It will 1 doubt not be obi 
that the flow and gradual Methods obſerved 
in the Production of natural Things, do 
not ſeem to have for theif Cauſe the im- 
mediate Hand of an almighty Be- 
des, Monſters, untimely Births, Fruits 
blaſted in the Bloſſom, Rains falling in de- 
ſert Places, Miſeries iftetdeht to humane 
Lite, are ſo many Arguments that the whole 
Frame of Nature is not immediately ac- 
tuated and ſuperintended by a Spirit of ins 
finite Wiſdom and Goodneis. But the An- 
ſwer 2. Object ion is in a good meaſure 

om Sc. Ga; it being viſible, that 

the 2 Methods of Nature are abſo- 
lotely neceflar - in order to Wotking by 
the moſt ſtmple and general Rules, and af- 
ter a ſteady Ley conſiſtent Manher ; which 
argues both the J ijſdom and Goodneſs of 
A Such is the artificial 9 
0 
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of this mighty Machine of Nature, that 
whilſt its Mot ions and various Phænomena 
ſtrike on our Senſes, the Hand which ac- 
tuates the whole is it ſelf unperceivable to 
Men of Fleſh and Blood. Yerily (faith the 
Prophet) thou art 4 GOD that hideſt thy 
felf, Iſaiah Chap. 45. ver. 15. But though 
G op conceal himſelf from the Eyes of the 
Senſual and Lazy, who will not be at the 
leaſt Expence of Thought; yet to an un- 
biaſſed and attentive Mind, nothing can be 
more plainly legible, than the intimate 
Preſence of an Al/-w1/e Spirit, who faſhions; 
regulates, and ſuſtains the whole Syſteme 
of Being, It is elear from what we have 
elſewhere obſerved, that the operating ac- 
cording to general and ſtated Laws, is fo 
neceſſary for our Guidance in the Affairs 
of Life, and letting us into the Secret of 
Nature, that without it, all Reach and 
Compaſs of Thought, all humane Sagacity 
and Deſign could ſerve to no manner of | 
purpoſe : It were even impoſſible there | 
ſhould be any ſuch Faculties or Powers in | 
the Mind. See Se#. 31. Which one Con- | 
fideration abundantly out-balances what» 


ever particular Inconveniences may thence 
ariſe. 


CLII. We ſhould further conſider, that 
the very Blemiſhes and Defects of Nature 


are 
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are not without their Uſe, in that they 
make an agreeable ſort of Variety, and 
augment the Beauty of the reſt of the 
Creation, as Shades in a Picture ſerve to ſer 
off the brighter and more enlightened 
Parts. We would likewiſe do well to ex- 
amine, whether our taxing the Waſte. of 
Seeds and Embryos, and' accidental 'De- 
ſtruction of Plants and Animals, before 
they come to full Maturity, as an Impru- 
dence in the Author of Nature, be not the 
effect of Prejudice contracted by our Fa- 
miliarity with impotent and ſaving Mor- 
tals. In Man indeed a thrifty Manage- 
ment of thoſe Things, which he cannot 
procure without much Pains and Induſtry, 
may be eſteemed ] iſdom. But we muſt 
not imagine, that the inexplicably fine Ma- 
chine of an Animal or Vegetable, coſts the 
great CREATOR any more Pains or Trou- 
ble in its Production than a Pebble doth: 
nothing being more evident, than that an 
omnipotent Spirit can indifferently pro- 
duce every thing by a mere Hat or Act of 
his Will. Hence it is plain, that the ſplen- 
did Profuſion of natural Things ſhould 
not be interpreted, Weakneſs or Prodigali- 
ty in the Agent who produces them, but 
rather be looked on as an Argument of the 
Riches of his Power. ns 


CLIII. As 
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CLIII. As for the mixture of Pain or 
Uneaſineſs which is in the World, purſuant 


to the general Laws of Nature, and the 
Actions of finite imperfect Spirits: This, 
in the State we are in at preſent, is indiſ- 
penſibly neceſſary to our well-being. But 
our Proſpects are too narrow: We take, for 
Inſtance, the Idea of ſome one particular 
Pain into our Thoughts, and account it 
Evil; whereas if we enlarge our View, ſo 


as to comprehend the various Ends, Con- 


nexions, and Dependencies of Things, on 
what Occaſions and in what Proportions 
we are affected with Pain and Pleatare, the 
Nature of humane Freedom, and the De- 
ſign with which we are put into the World; 
we ſhall be forced to acknowledge that 


thoſe particular Things, which conſidered - 


in themſelves appear to be Evil, have the 
Nature of Good, when conſidered as linked 
with the whole Syſteme of Beings, 


CLIV. From what hath been faid it 
will be manifeſt to any. conſidering Perſon, 
that it is merely for want of Attention and 
Comprehenſiveneſs of Mind, that there are 
any Favourers of Atheiſm or the Manichean 
Hereſy to be found. Little and unreflect- 
ing Souls may indeed burleſque the Works 
ot Providence, the Beauty and Order . 

of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
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of they bave not Capacity, or will not be 
at the Pains to comprehend. But thoſe 
who are Maſters of any juſtneſs and Ex- 
tent of Thought, and are withal uſed to 
reflect, can never ſufficiently admire tlie 
divine Traces of Wiſdom and Goodnefs 
thar ſhine thtoughout the Oeconomy of 
Nature. Bur what Truth is there each 
fhiteth fo ſtrongly on the Mind, that by 
an Avetfion of Thovght, a wilful ſhutt! 
of the Eyes, we may not eſcape ſeeing it 
Is it therefore to be wondered ar, if the 
Ry of Men, who are ever intent on 

uſineſs or Pleaſure, and little uſed to fix 
ot open the Eye of their Mitid, ſhould not 
have all that Conviction and Evidence of 
the Being of Go b, which might be ex- 


pekted in reaſonable Creatutes? 


CLV. We ſhould rather wonder, that 
Men can be found ſo ſtupid as to neglect, 
than that neglecting they ſhould be uncon- 
vinced of ſuch an evident and momentous 
Truth. And yet it is to be feated that too 
many of Parts and Leiſure, who live in 
Chriſtian Countries, are merely through a 
fupine and dreadful Negligence ſunk into 
4 ſort of Arhei/ſm. Since it is downfight 


impoſſible, that a Soul pierced and epligh- 


tened With a thorough Setiſe of the Omni- 
preſence, Holinefs, and Juſtice of that A.- 
mighty 
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migbty Spirit, ſhould perſiſt in a remorſe- 
jeſs Violation of his Laws. We ought 
therefore carneſtly to meditate and dwell 
on thoſe important Points; that ſo we 
may attain Conviction without all Scruple, 
that the Eyes of the LORD are in every 
place beholding the Evil and the Good; that 
he 1s with us and keepeth us in all places 
whither we go, and giveth us Bread to eat, 
and Rai ment to put on; that he is preſent 
and conſcious to our innermoſt Thoughts ; 
and that we have a moſt abſolute and im- 
mediate dependence on him. A clear View 
of which great Truths cannot chooſe but 
fill our Hearts with an awful Circumſpec- 
tion and holy Fear, which is the ſtrongeſt 
Incentive to Firtue, and the beſt Guard a- 
gainſt Vice. 


CLVI. For after all, what deſerves the 
firſt place in our Studies, is the Conſidera- 

tion of GOD, ang our Duty; which to 
promote, as it was the main drift and de- 
ſign of my Labours, ſo ſhall I eſteem them 
altogether uſeleſs and ineffectual, if by 
what I have ſaid I cannot inſpire my Rea- 
ders with a pious Senſe of the Preſence of 
Gop: And having ſhewn the Falſeneſs or 
Vanity of thoſe barren Speculations, which 
make the chief Employment of learned 


Men, 
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| Men, the better diſpoſe them to reverence 

and embrace the ſalutary Truths of the 
 GosyrEri; which to know and to practiſe 
is the higheſt Perfection of humane N 
ture. 
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PH1ilonow s. 

= OOD Morrow, Hylas : I did 

not expect to find you abroad ſo 
early. 
PA FAHylas. It is indeed Gamerhing 
unuſual; but my Thoughts were ſo taken 
up with a Subject I was diſcourſing of laſt 
Night, that finding I could not fleep, I re- 
ſolved to riſe and take a turn in the — 
den. 

Phil. 1 happened well, to let you ſee 
what innocent and agreeable Pleaſures you 
loſe every Morning. Can there be a plea- 
ſanter time of the Day, or a more delight- 
ful Seaſon of the Year ? That purple Sky, 
theſe wild but ſweet Notes of Birds, the 
fragrant Bloom upon the Trees and Flow- 


M ers, 


of Thought, pretended either to believe no- 
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ers, the gentle Influence of the riſing Sun, 
theſe and a thouſand nameleſs Beauties of 
Nature inſpire the Soul with ſecret Tranſ- 
ports; its Faculties too being at this time 
freſh and lively, are fit for thoſe Meditati- 
ons, which the Solitude of a Garden and 
Tranquillity of the Morning naturally diſ- 
poſe us to. But I am afraid J interrupt 
your Thoughts: for you ſeemed very in- 
tent on ſomething. | 
.. Hyl. It is true, I was, and ſhall be ob- 
liged to you if you will permit me to go 
on in the ſame Vein; not that I would by 
any means deprive 7 ſelf of your Com- 
pany, for my Thoughts always flow more 
eaſily in Converſation with a Friend, than 
when I am atone: But my Requeſt is, that 
you would ſuffer me to impart my Reflexi- 
ons to you. 1 2 
Phil. With all my heart, it is what I 
ſhould have requeſted my felf, if you had 
not prevented me. | 
Hl. J was conſidering the odd Fate of 
thoſe Men who have in all Ages, through 
an Aﬀectation of being diſtinguiſhed from 
the Vulgar, or ſome unaccountable Turn 


thing at all, or to believe the moſt extra- 
vagant Things in the World. This how- 
ever might be born, if their Paradoxes and 
Scepticiſm did not draw after them ſame 

| Ls Con- 
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Conſequences of general Difadvantage to 
Mankind. But the Miſchief lieth here; 
that when Men of lefs Leiſure fee them 
who are ſuppoſed to have ſpent their whole 
time in the Purſuits of Knowledge, profeſ- 
ſing an intire Ignorance of all Things, or 
advancing ſuch Notions as are repugnant 
to plain and commonly received Principles, 
they will be tempted to entertain Suſpici- 
ons concerning the moſt important Truths, 
which they had hitherto held ſacred and 
unqueſtionable. 

Phil. I intirely agree with you, as to the 
ill Tendency of the affected Doubts of 
fome Philoſophers, and fantaſtical Conceits 
of others. I am even ſo far gone of late 
in this way of Thinking, that I have quit- 
ted feveral of the ſublime Notions I had 
got in their Schools for vulgar Opinions. 
And I give it you on my Word, fince this 
Revolt from Metaphyſical Notions to the 
plain Dictates of Nature and common 
Senſe, I find my Underſtanding ſtrangely 
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enlightened, ſo that I can now cafily com- 


prehend a great many Things which before 


were all Myſtery and Riddle. 
Hyl. Tam glad to find there was nothing 
in the Accounts I heard of you. 
Phil. Pray, what were thoſe ? 
Hyl. You were repreſented in laſt Night's 
Converſation, as one who maintained the 
M 2 moſt 
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moſt extravagant Opinion that ever entered 
into the Mind of Man, to wit, That there 
is no ſuch Thing as material Subſtance in 
the World. 

Phil. That there is no ſuch Thing as 
what Philoſophers call Material Subſtance, 
I am ſeriouſly perſuaded : Bur it I were 
made to ſee any thing abſurd or ſceptical 
in this, I ſhould then have the ſame Rea- 
ſon to renounce this, that I imagine I have 
now to reje& the contrary Opinion. 

Hyl. What! can any Thing be more fan- 
taſtical, more repugnant to common Senſe, 
or a more manifeſt Piece of Scepticiſm, 
than to believe there is no ſuch Thing as 
Matter ? | 

Phil. Softly, good Hylas. What if it 
ſhould prove, that you, who hold there is, 
are by virtue of that Opinion a greater 
Sceptic, and maintain more Paradoxes and 
| Repugnancies to common Senſe, than I 
| who believe no ſuch Thing ? g 
Hyl. You may as ſoon perſuade me, The 
| Part is greater than the Whole, as that, in 
| order to avoid Abſurdity and Scepticiſm, I 
ſhould ever be obliged to give up my Opi- 

1 nion in this Point. 
| Phil. Well then, are you content to ad- 


mit that Opinion for true, which upon Exa- 
=_”” mination ſhall appear moſt agreeable ro 
| common Senſe, and remote from Scepti- 
| ciſm? | Hyl. 
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Hyl. With all my Heart. Since you are 
for raiſing Diſputes about the plaineſt 
Things in Nature, I am content for once 
to hear what you have to ſay. | 

Phil. Pray, Hylas, what do you mean 
by a Sceptic? 

Hyl. I mean what all Men mean, one 
that doubts of every Thing. 

Phil. He then who entertains no Doubt 
concerning ſome particular Point, with re- 
gard to that Point cannot be thought a 
Sceptic. | 

Hyl. I agree with you. 

Phil. Whether doth Doubring conſiſt in 
embracing the Affirmative or Negative Side 
of a Queſtion ? 
 Hyl. In neither; for whoever underſtands 
Engliſb, cannot but know that Doubting 
ſignifies a Suſpenſe between both. 2 

Phil. He then that denieth any Point, 
can no more be ſaid to doubt of it, than he 
who affirmeth it with the ſame Degree of 
Aſſurance, 

Hyl. True. | 

Phil. And conſequently, for ſuch his De- 
nial is no more to be eſteemed a Sceptic 
than the other. 

yl. I acknowledge it. 

Phil. How cometh it to paſs then, Hylas, 
that you pronounce me a Sceptic, becauſe 
I deny what you affirm, to wit, the Exiſ- 
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tence of Matter? Since, for ought you can 
tell, I am as peremptory in my Denial, as 
you in your Affirmation. | 

Hyl. Hold, Philonous, J have been a lit- 
tle out in my Definition; but every falſe 
Step a Man makes in Diſcourſe is not to be 
inſiſted on. I faid indeed, that a Sceptic 
was one who doubted of every Thing; but 
J ſhould have added, or who denies the 
Reality and Truth of Things. | 

Phil. What Things? Do you mean the 
Principles and Theoremes of Sciences? Bur 
theſe you know are univerſal intellectual 
Notions, and conſequently independent of 
Matter; the Denial therefore of this doth 
not imply the denying them. 

Hyl. I grant it. But are there no other 
Things ? What think you of diſtruſting the 
Senſes, of denying the real Exiftence of 
ſenſible Things, or pretending to know no- 
thing of them. Is not this ſufficient to de- 


nominate a Man a Sceptic? 


Phil. Shall we therefore examine which 
of us it is that denies the Reality of Sen- 
ſible Things, or profeſſes the greateſt Igno- 
rance of them; fince, if I rake you right- 
ly, he is to be eſteemed the greateſt 
1 | 

Hyl. That is what I defire. 

Phil. What mean you by Senfible Things? 


Hyl 
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Hyl. Thoſe Things which are perceived 
by the Senſes. Can you imagine that I 
mean any thing elſe ? 

Phil. Pardon me, Hylas, if I am defi- 
rous clearly to apprehend your Notions, 
ſince this may much ſhorten our Inquiry. 
Suffer me then to ask you this uber Quik. 
ſtion. Are thoſe Things only perceived by 
the Senſes which are perceived immediate- 
ly? Or may thoſe Things properly be faid 
to be Serfible, which are perceived mediate- 
ly, or not without the Intervention of o- 
thers ? * 

Hyl. 1 do not ſufficiently underſtand you. 

Phil. In reading a Book, what I imme- 
diately perceive ate the Letters, but me- 
diately, or by means of theſe, are ſug- 

eſted to my Mind the' Notions of God, 
Virroe, Truth, Sc. Now, that the Let- 
ters are truly Senſible Things, or perceived 
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Senſe, there is no doubt: But I would 


know whether you take the Things ſug- 
veſted by them to be ſo too. 2 
Hyl. No certainly, it were abſurd to 
think God or Virtue Senſible Things, though 
they may be ſignified and ſuggeſted to the 
Mind by Senſible Marks, with which they 
have an arbitrary Connexion, | 
Phil. Ir ſeems then, that by Sen/ible 
Things you mean thoſe only which can be 


perceived immediately by Senſe. 
© 208 
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Hyl. Right. 

Phil. Doth it not follow from this, that 
though I ſee one part of the Sky Red, and 
another Blue, and that my Reaſon doth 
thence evidently conclude there muſt be 
ſome Cauſe of that Diverſity of Colours, 
yet that Cauſe cannot be ſaid to be a Sen- 
ſible Thing, or perceived by the Senſe of 
Seeing ? | 

Hyl. It doth. 

Phil In like manner, though I hear Va- 
riety of Sounds, yet I cannot be ſaid to 
hear the Cauſes of thoſe Sounds. 

Hyl. You cannot. 

Phil. And when by my Touch I per- 
ceive a Thing to be hot and heavy, I can- 
not ſay with any Truth or Propriety, that 


1 feel the Cauſe of its Heat or Weight. 


Hyl. To prevent any more Queſtions of 
this kind, I tell you once for all, that b 
Senfible Things I mean thoſe only which 
are perceived by Senſe, and that in truth 
the denſes perceive nothing which they do 
not perceive immediately: for they make 
no Inferences. The deducing therefore of 
Cauſes or Occaſions from Effects and Ap- 
pearances, which alone are perceived by 
Senſe, intirely relates to Reaſon. 

Phil. This Point then is agreed between 
us, That Sen/ible Things are t 225 only which 


are immediately * by Senſe. You 
will 
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will farther inform me, whether we im- 
mediately perceive by Sight any thing be- 
ſide Light, and Colours, and Figures: or 
by Hearing, any thing but Sounds: by the 
Palate, any thing beſide Taſtes: by the 
Smell, beſide — — or by the Touch, 
more than tangible Qualities, 
Hyl. We do not. 
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Phil It ſeems therefore, that if you take 


away. all ſenſible Qualities, there remains 
nothing ſenſible. 

Hyl. I grant it. 

Phil. Senſible Things therefore are no- 
thing elſe but ſo many ſenſible Qualities, or 
Combinations of ſenſible Qualities. 

Hyl. Nothing elſe. 

Phil. Heat then is a ſenſible Thing. 

Hyl. Certainly. 

Phil. Doth the Reality of ſenſible Things 
conſiſt in being perceived? or, is it ſome- 
thing diſtinct from their being perceived, 
and that bears no relation to the Mind? 

Hyl. To exiſt is one thing, and to be 
perceived is another. 

Phil. I ſpeak with regard to ſenſible 
Things only: And of theſe I ask, Whether 
by their real Exiſtence you mean a Sub- 
ſiſtence exterior to the Mind, and diſtinct 
from their being perceived? 

Hyl. I mean a real abſolute Being, di- 
inet from, and without any relation to 


their being perceived. Phil. 
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Phil. Heat therefore, if it be allowed 
a real Being, muſt exiſt without the Mind. 

Hyl. It muſt. 

Phil. Tell me, Hylas, is this real Exiſ- 
rence equally compatible to all Degrees of 
Heat, which we perceive: or is there a- 
ny Reaſon why we ſhould attribute it to 
ſome, and deny it others? And if there be, 
pray let me know that Reaſon. 

Hyl. Whatever Degree of Heat we per- 


ceive by Senſe, we may be ſure the ſame 


exiſts in the Object that occaſions it. 

Phil. What, the greateſt as well as the 
leaſt ? | 
Hy. I tell you, the Reaſon is plainly the 
ſame in reſpe& of both : 'They are both 
perceived by Senſe; nay, the greater De- 

ree of Heat is more ſenſibly perceived; 
and conſequently, if there is any Diffe- 
rence, we are more cettain of its real Ex- 


iſtence than we can be of the Reality of a 


leſſer Degree. 

Phil. But is not the moſt vehement and 
intenſe Degree of Heat a very great Pain? 

Hyl. No one can deny it. 

Phil. And is any unperceiving Thing 
capable of Pain or Pleaſure? 

Hyl. No certainly. 

Phil. Is your material Subſtance a ſenſe- 


leſs Being, or a Being endowed with Senſe 


and Perception? 


Hyl. 
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Hyl. It is ſenſeleſs, without doubt. 

Phil. It cannot therefore be the Subject 
of Fain. * 

Hyl. By no means. 

Phil. Nor conſequently of the greateſt 
Heat perceived by Senſe, fince you ac- 
knowledge this to be no ſmall Pain. 

Hyl. I grant it. 

Phil. What ſhall we fay then of your 
external Object; is it a material Subſtance, 
„ | oi 

Hyl. It is a material Subſtance with th 
ſenſible Qualities inhering in it. oy 

Phil. How then can a great Heat exiſt 


in it, fince you own it cannot in a mate- 
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rial Subſtance? I defire you would clear 


this Point. 

Hyl. Hold, Ph:lonous, I fear] was out 
in yielding intenſe Heat to be a Pain. Ir 
ſhould ſeem rather, thar Pain is ſomerhing 
diſtin& from Heat, and the Conſequence or 
Effect of it. * 

Phil. Upon putting your Hand near the 
Fire, do you perceive one ſimple uniform 
Senſation, or two diſtin Senfarions ? 

Hyl. Bat one fimple Senfarion. 

Phil. Is not the Heat immediately per- 
ceived ? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. And the Pain? 


Hyl. True, 
; Phil. 


the Fire a 
or uncompounded Idea, it follows that this 


iner 


Phil. Seeing therefore they are both im- 
mediately 12322 at the ſame time, and 
as you only with one ſimple, 


ſame ſimple Idea is both the intenſe Heat 


immediately perceived, and the Pain ; and 


conſequently, that the intenſe Heat imme- 
diately perceived, is nothing diſtin from 
a particular ſort of Pain. 

Hyl. It ſeems ſo. 

Phil. Again, try in your . Hy- 
las, if you can conceive a vehement Senſa- 
tion to be without Pain, or Pleaſure. 

Hyl. I cannot. 

Phil. Or can you frame to yourſelf an 
Idea of ſenſible Pain or Pleaſure in general, 
abſtracted from every particular Idea of 
Heat, Cold, Taſtes, Smells ? &c. 

Hyl. I do not find that I can. 

Phi]. Doth it not therefore follow, that 
ſenſible Pain is nothing diſtin from thoſe 
Senſations or Ideas, in an intenſe De- 
gree ? 

Hyl. -It is undeniable ; and to ſpeak the 
Truth, I begin to ſuſpect a very great 
Heat cannot exiſt but in a Mind perceiv- 
ing it. 

Phil What ! are you then in that Scep- 
tical State of Suſpenſe, between Affirming 


and Denying ? 


Hyl. 
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Hyl. L think I may be poſitive in the 
Point. A very violent and painful Heat 
cannot exiſt without the Mind. 

Phil. It hath not therefore, according 
to you, any real Being, 

Hyl. 1 own it. 

Phil. Is it therefore certain, that there 
is no body in Nature really hot? 

Hyl. J have not denied there is any real 
Hcat in Bodies. I only ſay, there is no 
ſuch thing as an intenſe real Heat. 

Phil. But did you not ſay before, that 
all Degrees of Heat were equally real: or 
if there was any difference, that the Greater 
were more undoubtedly real than the Leſ- 
ſer ? 

Hyl. True: But it was, becauſe I did 
not then conſider the Ground there is for 
diſtinguiſhing between them, which I now 
plainly ſee. And it is this: Becauſe in- 
tenſe Heat is nothing elſe but a particular 
kind of painful Senſation ; and Pain can- 
not exiſt but in a perceiving Being; it fol- 
lows that no intenſe Heat can really exiſt 
in an unperceiving corporeal Subſtance. 
But this is no Reaſon why we ſhould de- 
ny Heat in an inferior Degree to exiſt in 
ſuch a Subſtance. 

Phil. But how ſhall we be able to diſ- 
cern thoſe Degrees of Heat which exiſt on- 
ly in the Mind, from thoſe which exiſt 
without it? Hyl. 
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i ſerves to make good my Concluſion. 
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yl. That is no difficult matter. You 
know, the leaſt Pain cannot exiſt unper- 
ceived; whatever therefore Degree of Heat 
is a Pain, exiſts only in the Mind. But 
as for all other Degrees of Heat, nothing 
obliges us to think the ſame of them. 

Phil. I think you granted before, that 
no unpercetving Being was capable of Plea- 
ſure, any more than of Pain 

Hyl. 1 did. | 

Phil. And is not Warmth, or a more 
gentle Degree of Heat than what cauſes 
Uneaſineſs, a Pleafure ? 

Hyl. What then? 

Phil. Conſequently it cannot exiſt with- 
out the Mind in any unperceiving Sub- 
ſtance, or Body. 

Hyl. So it ſeems. 

Phil. Since therefore, as well thoſe De- 
grees of Heat that are not painful, as thoſe 
that are, can exiſt only in a Thinking Sub- 
ſtance; may we not conclude that external 
Bodies are abſolutely incapable of any De- 
gree of Heat wharſoever ? 

Hyl. On ſecond Thoughts, I do not think 
it ſo evident that Warmth is a Pleaſure, as 
that a great Degree of Heat is a Pain. 

Phil. I do not pretend that Warmth is 


as great a Pleaſure as Heat is a Pain. But 


if you grant it to be even a ſmall Pleaſure, 


Hyl, 
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* Hyl. I could rather call it an Tndolence. 
It ſeems to be nothing more than a Priva- 
tion of both Pain and Pleaſure. And that 
ſuch a Quality or State as this may agree to 
an unthinking Subſtance, I hope you will 
not deny. | 

Phil. If you are reſolved to maintain that 
Warmth, or a gentle, Degree of Hear, is no 
Pleaſure, I know not how to convince you 
otherwiſe, than by appealing to your own 
Senſe. But what think you of Cold? 

Flyl. The fame that I do of Heat. An 
intenſe Degree of Cold is a Pain ; for to 
feel a very great Cold, is to perceive a great 
Uneaſineſs: It cannot therefore exiſt with- 
out the Mind; but a leſſer Degree of Cold 
may, as well as a leſſer Degree of 
Hear. : 

Phil, Thoſe Bodies therefore, upon 
whoſe Application to our own, we per- 
ceive a moderate Degree of Heat, muſt be 
concluded to have a moderate Degree of 
Heat or Warmth in them: And thoſe, up- 
on whoſe Application we feel a like De- 
gree of Cold, muſt be thought to have Cold 
in them. 

Hyl. They muſt. 

Phil. Can any Doctrine be true that ne- 
cefarily leads a Man into an Abſurdity ? 

Hyl. Wuhout doubt it cannot. 


Phil. 
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Phil, Is it not an Abſurdity to think that 
the ſame thing ſhould be at the ſame time 
both cold and warm ? 

Hyl. It is. 

My Phil. Suppoſe now one of your Hands 
i hot, and the other cold, and that they are 
i both at once put into the ſame Veſſel of 
| Water, in an intermediate State; will not 
| the Water ſeem cold to one Hand, and 
| warm to the other? 

| | Hul. It will. 

| Phil. Ought we not therefore by your 
| 

1 


Principles to conclude, it is really both cold 
and warm at the ſame time, that is, ac- 
cording to your own Conceſſion, to believe 
an Abſurdity. 
| Hyl. I confeſs it ſeems ſo. 
Phil. Conſequently, the Principles Fey 
ſelves are falſe, fince you have granted that 
no true Principle leads to an Abſurdity. 

Hyl. But after all, can any thing be more 
abſurd than to fay, there is no Heat in the 
| Fire? 
| | Phil. To make the Point ſtill clearer ; 
tell me, whether in two Caſes exactly a- 
| like, we ought not to make the ſame Judg- 
| ment ? 

 Hyl. We ought. 

Phil. When a Pin pricks your Finger, 
doth it not rend and divide * Fibres of 


| your Fleſh? 
| Hyl. 
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Hyl. It doth. | 

Phil. And when a Coal burns your Fi in- 
ger, doth it any more ? 

Hyl. It doth not. 

Phil. Since therefore. you neither judge 
the Senſation itſelf occaſioned by the Pin, 
nor any thing like it to be in the Pin; you 
ſhould not, conformably to what you have 
now granted, judge the Senſation occa- 
ſioned by the Fire, or any thing like it, to 
be in the Fire. 

Hyl. Well, ſince it muſt be ſo, I am 
content to yield this Point, and acknow- 
ledge, that Heat and Cold are only Senſa- 
tions exiſting in our Minds: But there ſtill 
remain Qualities enough to ſecure the Rea- 
lity of external Things. 

Phil, But what will you fay, Hylas, if 
it ſhall appear that the Caſe is the ſame 
with regard to all other ſenſible Qualities, 
and that they can no more be ſuppoſed to 
exiſt withour the Mind, than Hear and 
Cold? 

Hyl. Then indeed you will have Jos 
ſomething to the purpoſe; but that is what 
I deſpair of ſeeing proved. 

Phil. Let us examine them in ce 
What think you of Taſtes, do they exiſt 
without the Mind, or no? 

Hyl. Can any Man in his Senſes doubt 


whether Sugar is ſweet, or Wormwood bit, 


_ N Phil, 
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to be the Things we immediately perceive by 
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Phil. Inform me, Hylas. Is a ſweet 
Taſte a particular kind of Pleaſure or plea- 
ſant Senſation, or is it not? 

Hyl. Ir is. 

Pil. And is not Bitterneſs ſome kind of 
Uneaſineſs or Pain? 

yl. J grant it. 

Phil. If cherefore Sugar and Wormwood 
are unthinking corporeal Subſtances exiſt- 
ing without the Mind, how can Sweetneſs 
and Bitterneſs, that is, Pleaſure and Pain, 
agree to them ? 

Hyl. Hold, Philonous, I now ſee what it 
was deluded me all this time. You asked 
whether Heat and Cold, Sweetneſs and Bit- 
terneſs, were not particular Sorts of Plea- 
fure and Pain; to which I anſwered ſim- 

ly, that they were, Whereas .I ſhould 
fn thus diſtinguiſhed : Thoſe Qualities, 
as perceived by us, are Pleaſures or Pains, 
but not as exiſting in the external Objects. 
We muſt not therefore conclude abſolute- 
ly, that there is no Heat in the Fire, or 
Sweetneſs in the Sugar, but only that Heat 
or Sweetneſs, as perceived by us, are not 
" the Fire or Sugar. What ſay you to 

1s? 

Phil. J fay it is nothing to the Purpoſe. 
Our Diſcourſe proceeded altogether con- 
cerning Senfible Things, which you defined 


our 
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bur Senſes. Whatever other Qualities there- 
fore you fpeak of, as diftin& from rheſe, 
I know nothing of them, neither do they 
at all belong to the Point in Difpute. You 
may indeed pretend to have diſcovered cer- 
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tain Qualitres which you do not perceve, 


and aſſert thoſe inſenſible Qualities exift in 
Fire and Sugar. But what Uſe can be 
made of this to your preſent Purpoſe, I 
am at a loſs to conceive, Tell me then 
once more, do you acknowledge that Heat 
and Cold, Sweernefs and Bitter neſs, (mean- 
ing thoſe Qualities which are perceived by 
the denſes) do not exiſt without the Mind? 
Hyl.] fee it is to ho pur poſe to hold out, 
fo I give up the Cavfe as to thoſe men- 
tioned Qualities. Though 1 profeſs it 
ſounds odly, to fay that Sugar is not ſweet, 
Phil. But for your farther Satis faction, 
take this along with you : That which at 
other times ſeems fweer, ſhalt ro a diſkern- 
pered Palate appear bitter. And ttothing 
can be pliner, that that divers Perſons 
perceive different Taſtes in che farne Food, 
fince that which one Man delights in, ano- 
ther abhors. And how cotild this be, if the 
May was ſornething teally inherent in the 

ood ? 

Hyl. 1 acknowledge I know not how. 
Phil. In the next place, Odours are to 
be conſidered. And with regard to —y 
N 2 
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J would fain know, whether what hath 
been ſaid of Taſtes doth not exactly agree 
to them ? Are they not ſo many pleaſing 
or diſpleaſing Senſations ? 

Hy. They are. 

Phil. Can you then conceive it poſſible 
that they ſhould exiſt in an unperceiving 
Thing ? 

Hy. I cannot. 

Phil. Or can you imagine, that Filth and 
Ordure affect thoſe brute Animals that feed 
on them out of Choice, with the ſam me 
Smells which we perceive in them ? 
Hyl. By no means. 

Phil. May we not therefore conclude py 


Smells, as of the other forementioned Qua- 


lities, chat they cannot exiſt in any but a 
perceiving Subſtance or Mind? 

Hy. I think ſo. 

_ . Phil. Then as to Sounds, what muſt we 
think of them: Are they Accidents really 
inherent in external Bodies, or not? 

Hyl. That they inhere not in the ſono- 
rous Bodies, is plain from hence; becauſe 
a Bell ſtruck in the exhauſted Receiver of 
an Air-Pump, ſends forth no Sound. The 
Air therefore muſt be thought the Subject 
of Sound. | 

Phil.” What Reaſon is there for chat, Hy- 


las? 


»4 10. 
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 Hyl. Becauſe when any Motion is raiſed 


in the Air, we perceive a Sound greater or 
leſſer, in Proportion to the Air's Motion; 
but without ſome Motion in the Air, we 
never hear any Sound at all. | 


Phil. And granting that we never hear a 


Sound but when ſome Motion is produced 
in the Air, yet I do not ſee how you can 
infer from thence, that the Sound itſelf is 
in the Air, 

Hyl. It is this very Motion in the exter- 
nal Air, that produces in the Mind the 
Senſation of Sound. For, ſtriking on the 
Drum of the Ear, it cauſeth a Vibration, 
which by the Auditory Nerves being com- 
municated to the Brain, the Soul is there- 
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upon affected with the Senſation . called 


Sound. 


Phil. What! is Sound then a Senſation? 


Hyl. I tell you, as perceived by us, it is 
a particular Senſation in the Mind. 

Phil. And can any Senſation exiſt wich- 
out the Mind? 

Hyl. No certainly. 

Phil. How then can Sound, being a Sen- 
ſation exiſt in the Air, if by the Air you 
mean a ſenſeleſs Subſtance exiſting without 
the Mind? = 

Hyl. You muſt diſtinguiſh, Philonous, be- 
tween Sound as it is perceived by us, and 
as it is in itſelf; or (which is the ſame 


Ny , . _ 
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thing) between the Sound we immediate- 
ly perceive, and that which exiſts without 
us. The former indeed is a particular 
kind of Senſation, but the latter is merely 
a Vibrative or Undulatory Marion in the 
Air. 

Phil. I thought I had already obviated 
that Diſtinction by the Anſwer I gave 

when you were applying it in a like Caſe 
before. But to ſay no more of that; Are 
you ſure then that Sound is really nothing 
but Motion? 

Hyl. Lam. 

Phil. Whatever therefore agrees to real 
Sound, may with Truth be attributed to 


: Motion. 


Fl. It may. 
Phil. It is then good Senſe to > ſpeak of 


' Motion, as of a thing that is loud, ſiveet, 


acute, or graue. 

Hyl. I ſee you are reſolved not to under- 
ſtand me. Is it not evident, thoſe Acci- 
dents or Modes belong only to ſenſible 
Sound, or Sound in the common Accepta- 


tion af the Word, but not to Sound in the 


Real and Philoſaphic Senſe, which, as I 
juſt now told you, is nothing but a certain 
Motion of the Air? 

Phil. It ſeems then there are two Sorts 
of Sqund, the one Vulgar, or that which is 
heard, the other Philoſophical and Real. 


DIALOGUE. 


Hyl. Even ſo. + 

Phil. And the latter conſiſts in Motion. 

Hyl. I told you ſo before. 

Phil. Tell me, Hylas, to which of the 
Senſes think you, the Idea of Motion be- 
longs : To the Hearing ? 
 Hyl. No certainly, but to the Sight and 
Touch. 

Phil. It ſhould follow then, that accord- 
ing to you, real Sounds may poſſibly be /een 
or felt, bur never heard. 


Hyl. Look you, Philonous, you may if 


you pleaſe make a Jeſt of my Opinion, but 
that will not alter the Truth of Things. I 
own indeed, the Inferences you draw me 
into, ſound ſomething odly ; bur common 
Language, you know, is framed by, and for 
the Ule of the Vulgar: we muſt not there- 
fore wonder, if Expreſſions adapted to ex- 
act Philoſophic Notions, ſeem uncouth and 
out of the way 

Phil. I> it come to that? I aſſure you, I 
imagine myſelf to have gained no ſmall 
Point, ſince you make fo light of depart- 
ing from common Phraſes and Opinions; 
it being a main Part of our Inquiry, to 
examine whote Notions are wideſt of the 
common Road, and moſt repugnant to the 
general Senſe of the World. But can you 
think it no more than a Philoſophical Pa- 
radox, to a y. that real Sounds are never 

| N 4 heard, 
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heard, and that the Idea of them is ob- 
tained by ſome other Senſe. And is there 
nothing in this contrary to Nature and the 
Truth of Things ? 

- Hyl. To deal ingenuouſly, I do not like 


it. And after the Conceſſions already made, 


T had as well grant that Sounds too have no 


real Being without the Mind. 
Phil. And I hope you will make no Dif- 


ficulty to acknowledge the ſame of Co- 
lours. 


Hy. Pardon me: the Caſe of Colours is 


very different. Can any thing be plainer, 
than that we ſee them on the Objects? 

Phil. The Objects you ſpeak of are, I 
ſuppoſe, corporeal Subſtances exiſting with- 
out the Mind. | 

Hyl. They are. 

Phil. And have true and real Colours in- 
hering in them? 

Hyl. Each viſible Object hath that Co- 
lour which we ſee in it. | 

Phil. How ! Is there any thing viſible 
but what we perceive by Sight. 

Hyl. There is not. 

Ptil. And do we perceive any thing by 
Senſe, which we do not perceive imme- 
diately ? 0 Ni 

Hyl. How often muſt I be obliged to re- 
peat the ſame thing? 1 tell you, we do not. 


Pil. 
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Phil. Have Patience, good Hylas; and 


tell me once more, whether there is any 
thing immediately perceived by the Senſes, 
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except ſenſible Qualities I know you 


aſſerted there was not: But I would now be 
informed, whether you {till perſiſt in che 
ſame Opinion. 

Hyl. I do. | | 

Phil. Pray, is' your corporeal Subſtance 
either a ſenſible Quality, or made up of 
ſenſible Qualities ? | 

Hyl. What a Queſtion that is! who ever 
thought it was ? | 

Phil. My Reaſon for asking was, becauſe 
in ſaying, each vifible Object hath that Co- 
Jour which we ſee in it, you make viſible 
Objects to be corporeal Subſtances ; which 
implies either that corporeal Subſtances are 
ſenſible Qualities, or elſe that there is ſome- 
thing beſide ſenſible Qualities perceived by 
Sight: But as this Point was formerly a- 
greed between us, and is ſtill maintained 
by you, it is a clear Conſequence, that your 
corporeal Subſtance is nothing diſtinct from 
ſenſible Qualiries. 8 

Hyl. You may draw as many abſurd 
Conſequences as you pleaſe, and endeavour 
to perplex the plaineſt Things; but you 
' ſhall never perſuade me out of my Senſes. 
I clearly underſtand my own Meaning. 


Phil. 
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Phil. I wiſh you would make me un- 
derſtand it too. But fince you are unwil- 
ling to have your Notion of corporeal Sub- 
ſtance examined, I ſhall urge chat Point 
no farther. Only be pleaſed to let me know, 
whether the ſame Colours which we ſee, 
exiſt in external Bodies, or ſome other. 

Hyl. The very ſame. | 

Phil. What ! are then the beautiful Red 
and Purple we ſee on yonder Clouds, real- 
ly in them? Or do you imagine they have 
in themſclves any other Form, than that of 


a dark Miſt or Vapour ? 


Hyl. I muſt own, Pbilonaus, thoſe Co- 
lours are not really in the Clouds as they 
ſeem to be at this Diſtance. They are on- 


ly apparent Colours. 
Phil. Atparent call you them? how ſhall 


we diſtinguiſh theſe apparent Colours from 


real? 
Hyl. Very eafily. Thoſe are to be 


thought apparent, which appearing only 


at a diſtance, vaniſh upon a nearer Ap- 


proach. 
_ Phil. And thoſe I ſuppoſe are to be 


thought real, which are diſcovered by the 


the naked Eye? 


moſt near and exact Survey. 
Hyl. Right. 
Phil. Is the neareſt and exacteſt Survey 
made by the help of a Microſcope, or by 


Hyl. 
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Hyl. By a Microſcope, doubtleſs. 

Phil. But a Microſcope often diſcovers 
Colours in an Obje& different from thoſe 
perceived by the unaſſiſted Sight. And in 
caſe we had Microſcopes magnifying to a- 
py aſſigned Degree; it is certain, that no 
Object whatſoever viewed through them, 
would appear in the ſame Colour which it 
exhibits to the naked Eye. 

Hyl. And what will you conclude from 
all this ? You cannot argue that there are 
really and naturally no Colours on Ob- 
jets : becauſe by artificial Managements 
they may be altered, or made to vaniſh. 

Phil. I think it may evidently be con- 
cluded from your own Conceſſions, that 
all the Colours we ſee with our naked Eyes, 
are only apparent as thoſe on the Clouds, 
fince they vaniſh upon a more cloſe and 
accurate Inſpection, which is afforded us 
by a Microſcope. Then as to what you 
ſay by way of Prevention: I ask you, whe- 
ther the real and natural State of an Object 
is better diſcovered by a very ſharp and 
piercing Sight, or by one which is le 
ſharp ? | 

Hyl. By the former without doubt. 

Phil. Is it not plain from Dyoptrics, that 
Microſcopes make the Sight more 
trating, and repreſent Objects as they 
would appear to the Eye, in caſe it were 

| naturally 
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er 
naturally endowed with a moſt exquiſite 
Sharpneſs ? | | 
Hyl. It is. 
. Phil. Conſequently the Microſcopical 
Repreſentation 1s to be thought that which 
beſt ſers forth the real Nature of the Thing, 


or what it is in itſelf, The Colours there- 


fore by it perceived, are more genuine and 
real, than thoſe perceived otherwile. 


Hl. I confeſs there is ſomething in 


what you ſay. £5 : 

Phil. Beſides, it is not only poſſible but 
manifeſt, that there actually are Animals, 
whoſe Eyes are by Nature framed to per- 


ceive thoſe Things, which by reaſon of 
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their Minuteneſs eſcape our Sight. What 
think you of thoſe inconceivably ſmall A- 
nimals perceived by Glaſſes? Muſt we ſup- 
pole they are all ſtark blind? Or, in caſe 
they ſee, can it be imagined their Sight 
hath not the ſame Uſe in preſerving their 
Bodies from Injuries, which appears in 
That of all other Animals? And if it hath, 
is it not evident, they muſt ſee Particles 


leſs than their own Bodies, which will pre- 


ſent them with a far different View in each 
Object, from that which ſtrikes our Senſes? 
Even our own Eyes do not always repre- 
ſent Objects to us after the ſame manner. 
In the Faundice, every one knows that all 
Things ſeem yellow, Is it not therefore 

highly 
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highly probable, thoſe Animals in whoſe 
Eyes we diſcern a very different Texture 
from that of ours, and whoſe Bodies a- 
bound with different Humours, do not ſee 
the ſame Colours in every Object that we 


do? From all which, ſhould it not ſeem 


to follow, that all Colours are equally ap- 
parent, and that none of thoſe which we 
perceive are really inherent in any outward 
Object ? 

Hyl. It ſhould. 

Phil The Point will be paſt all doubt, 
if you conſider, that in caſe Colours were 
real Properties or Affections inherent in ex- 


ternal Bodies, they could admit of no Al- 
teration, without ſome Change wrought 1 in 


the very Bodies themſelves: But js it not 
evident from what hath been ſaid, that up- 
on the Uſe of Microſcopes, upon a Change 
happening in the Humours of the Eye, or 
a Variation of Diſtance, without any man- 
ner of real Alteration in the Thing itſelf, 
the Colours of any Object are either changed, 
or totally diſappear? Nay all other Cir- 
cumſtances remaining the ſame, change but 
the Situation of ſome Objects, and they 


ſhall preſent different Colours to the Eye. 
The ſame thing happens upon viewing an 


Object in various Degrees of Light. And 


what is more known, than that the ſame 


Bodies appear differently coloured by Can- 


dle-light, 
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dle-lighr, from what they do in the open 


Day ? Add to thefe the Experiment of a 


Priſm, which ſeparating the heterogeneous 
Rays of Light, alters the Colour of any 
Obje& ; and will cauſe the Whiteſt to ap- 
pear of a deep Blue or Red to rhe naked 
Eye. And now tell me, whether you are 
ſtill of Opinion, that every Body hath its 
true real Colour inhering in it; and if you 
think it hath, I would fain know farther 
from you, what certain Diftance and Poſi- 
tion of the Object, what peculiar Texture 
and Formation of the Eye: what Degree of 
Kind of Light is ry for aſcertaining 
that true Colour, and diſtinguiſhing it from 
apparent ones. | | 

Hyl. I own myſelf intirely ſatisfied, that 
they are all equally apparent ; and that 
there is ho fuch thing as Colour really in- 


her ing in external Bodies, but that it is al- 


together in the Light. And what confirms 


me in this Opinion is, that in proportion 


io the Light, Colours are ſtill more or lefs 


vivid; and if there be no Light, then are 
there no Colours ved. Beſides, allow- 
ing there are Colours on external Objects, 
yet how is it poffible for us to perceive 
them? For no external Body affects the 
Mind, unlefs it act firſt on our Organs of 
Senſe. But the only Action of Bodies is 
Motion; and Motion cannot be W 
- cate 
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cated otherwiſe than by Impulſe. A diſtant 
Object therefore cannot act on the Eye, 
nor conſequently make itſelf or its Proper- 
ties perceivable to the Soul. Whence it 
plainly follows, that it is immediately ſome 
contiguous Subſtance, which operating on 
the Eye occaſions a Perception of Colours: 
And ſuch is Light. 

Phil. How ! is Light then a Subſtance? 

Hyl. I tell you, Ph:lonous, external Light 
is nothing bur a thin fluid Subſtance, whoſe 
minute Particles being agitated with a brisk 
Motion, and in various Manners reflected 
from the different Surfaces of outward Ob- 
jets to the Eyes, communicate different 
Motions to the Optick Nerves; which be- 
ing propagated to the Brain, cauſe therein 
various Impreſſions : And theſe are attend- 
ed with the Senſations of Red, Blue, Ye 
low, Ge. Js 

Phil. It feems then, the Light doth no 
more than ſhake the Optick Nerves. 

Hyl. Nothing elſe. 

Phil. And conſequent to each particular 
Motion of the Nerves the Mind is affected 
with a Senſation, which 1s ſome particular 
Colour, 

Hyl. Right. 

Phil. And theſe Senſations have no Ex- 
iſtence without the Mind, 


Hyl. They have nor, 
Phil, 
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Phil. How then do you affirm that Co- 
lours are in the Light, ſince by Light you 
underſtand a corporeal Subſtance external 
to the Mind ? : 

Hy. Light and Colours, as immediately 
perceived by us, I grant cannot exiſt with- 
out the Mind. Burt in themſelves they are 
only the Motions and Configurations of cer- 
min inſenſible Particles of Matter. 

- Phil. Colours then in the vulgar Senſe, 
or taken for the immediate Objects of Sight, 
cannot agree to any but a perceiving Sub- 
ſtance. 7 4 We 

Hyl. That is what I ſay. | | 

Phil. Well then, ſince you give up the 
Point as to thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which 
are alone thought Colours by all Mankind 
beſide, you may hold what you pleaſe with 
regard to thoſe inviſible ones of the Philo- 
ſophers. It is not my Buſineſs to diſpute a- 
bout them; only I would adviſe you to 
bethink your ſelf, whether conſidering the 
Inquiry we are upon, it be prudent for you 
to affirm, The Red and Blue which we ſee 
are not real Colours, but certain unknown 
Motions and Figures which no Man ever did 
or can ſee, are truly ſo. Are not theſe ſnock- 
ing Notions, and are not they ſubject to as 
many ridiculous Inferences, as thoſe you 
were obliged to renounce before in the Cafe 
of Sounds ? e 


. * 
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Ml. I frankly own, Philonous, that it is 


in vain to ſtand out any longer. Colours, 
Sounds, Taſtes, in a word, all thoſe termed 
Secondary Qualities, have certainly no Ex- 
iſtence without the Mind. But by this Ac- 
knowledgment I muſt not be ſuppoſed to 
derogate any thing from the Reality of 
Matter or external Objects, ſeeing it is no 
more than ſeveral Philoſophers maintain, 
who nevertheleſs are the firtheſt imagina- 
ble from denying Matter. For the clearer 
Underſtanding of this, you muſt know ſen- 
ſible Qualities are by Philoſophers divided 
into Primary and Secondary. The former 
are Extenſion, Figure, Solidity, Gravity, 
Motion, and Reſt. And theſe they hold 
exiſt really in Bodies. The latter are thoſe” 
above enumerated ; or briefly, all ſenſible 
Qualities beſide the Primary, which they 
aſſert are only ſo many Senſations or Ideas 
exiſting no where but in the Mind. But 
all this, I doubt not, you are already ap- 
priſed of. For my part, I have been a long 
time ſenſible there was ſuch an Opinion 
current among Philoſophers, but was ne- 
ver thoroughly convinced of its Truth till 
now. 

Phil. Vou are ſtill then of Opinion, that 
Extenſion and Figures are inherent in ex- 
ternal unthinking Subſtances, 


Hl, I am, 
Ir Te Phil, 
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Phil. But whar if the ſame Arguments 
which are brought againſt Secondary Qua- 


lities, will hold good againſt theſe alſo? 


Hyl. Why then I ſhall be obliged to 
think, they too exiſt only in the Mind. 

Phil. Is it your Opinion, the very Figure 
and Extenfion' which you perceive by Senſe, 
exiſt in the outward Object or material Sub- 
ſtance ? | 

HE. It i. 15 

Pbil. Have all other Animals as good 
Grounds to thimk the ſame of the Figure 
and Extenſion which they ſee and feel ? 

Hyl. Without doubt, if they have any 
Thought at all. 

Phil. Anſwer me, Hylas. Think you the 


Senſes were beſtowed upon all Animals for 


their Preſervation and Well-being in Life? 
or were they given to Men alone for this 
4 
Hl. I make no queſtion but they have 
the ſame Uſe in all other Animals. 

Phil. If fo, is it not neceſſary they ſhould 
be enabled by them to perceive their own 


Limbs, and thoſe Bodies which are capable 
of harming them? 


Hyl. Certainly. 


. Phil A Mite therefore muſt be ſup poſed 
to fee his own Foot, and Things wha or 


even leſs than it, as Bodies of ſome confi- 
derable Dimention ; though at the ſatne 
time 


DIALOGUE. 
time they appear to you ſcarce diſcertidle, 
or ar beſt as ſo many viſible Points. 
Hyl. J cannot deny it. 
Phil. And to Creatures leſs than che 
. the 51 1e) ſeem yet larger. 


ey will. 
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Phil bros Heer that what you can hard- | 


ly diſcern, will to another extremely mi- 
ute Animal appear as AE "PF Moun- 


| tain. 


yl. All thisI grant. 

Phil. Can one and the fame ching be at 
the ſame time in itſelf of differenc imen- 
| 

Hyl. That were abſurd to imagine. 

| Phil. But from what you have laid down 


it follows, that both thi Extenſion by you 


perceived, and that perceived by the Mite 
itſelf, as likewiſe all thoſe perceived by leſ- 
ſer Animals, are each of them the true 
Bxtenſion of che Mite's Foor, that' is to 
ſay, by your own Principles. you are led 
into an Abſurdity. 

Hyl. There ſeems to be ſome Piffculty 
in the Point. 

Phil. Again, have you not py ann; | =o 
that no real inherent Property of 88 
ject can be changed, without ſome hange 
in the thing idelf?  * 

Hyl. I have. 


O 2 Phil. 
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Phil. But as we approach to or recede 
from an Object, the viſible Extenſion va- 
ries, being at one Diſtance ten or an hun- 
dred times greater than at another. Doth 
it not therefore follow from hence like- 
wiſe, that it is not really inherent in the 


- ObjeR? 


ſcope. 


yl. I own I am at a loſs what to 


think. 
Phil. Your Judgment will ſoon be de- 


termined, if you will venture to think as 
freely concerning this Quality, as you have 


done concerning the reſt. Was it not ad- 


mitted as a good Argument, that neither 
Heat nor Cold was in the Water, becauſe 
it ſeemed warm to one Hand, and cold to 
the other ? 
H.. It was. ) 
- Phil. Is it not the very ſame Reaſoning 
to conclude, there is no Extenſion or Fi- 
re in an Object, becauſe to one Eye it 
mal ſeem little, 22 and round, when 
at the ſame time it appears to the other, 
great, uneven, and angular ? 


hl. The very ſame. But doth this lat- 


ter Fact ever happen ? 5 

Phi). You may at any time Lak the 
Experiment, by looking with one Eye bare, 
and with the a ” hrough. a Micro- 


Hyl, 
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 Hyl. I know not how to maintain it, 


and yet I am loth to give up Extenfion, I 


ſee ſo many odd Conſequences following 
upon ſuch a Conceſſion. voll 
Phil. Odd, ſay you? After the Conceſ- 
ſions already made, I hope you will ſtick 
at nothing for its Oddneſs. But on the o- 
ther hand ſhould it nor ſeem very odd, if 
the general reaſoning which includes all 
other ſenſible Qualities did not alſo include 
Extenſion? If it be allowed that no Idea 
nor any thing like an Idea can exiſt in an 
unperceiving Subſtance, then ſurely. it fol- 
lows, that no Figure or Mode of Exten- 
ſion, which we can either perceive or ima- 
ine, or have any Idea of, can be really in- 
— in Matter; not to mention the pe- 
culiar Difficulty there muſt be, in conceiv- 
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ing a material Subſtance, prior to and di- 


ſtinct from Extenſion, to be the Subſtratum 
of Extenſion. Be the ſenſible Quality what 
it will, Figure, or Sound, or Colour; it 
ſeems alike impoſſible ic ſhould ſubſiſt in 
that which doth not perceive it. 

Hyl. I give up the Point for the pre- 
ſent, reſerving ſtill a Right to retract my 
Opinion, in caſe I ſhall hereafter diſcover 
any falſe Step in my Progreſs to it. 

Phi]. That is a Right you cannot be de- 
nied. Figures and Extenſion being diſ- 


O 3 patched, 
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patehed, we proceed next to Matin. Can 
4 real Motion in any external Body be at 
the ſame time both very fwift and very 
flow? 
It cannot. 

Phil Is not the Motion of a « Body ſwift 
in a reciprocal Proportion to the time it 
takes up in deferibing any given Space? 
Thus a Body that deſcribes a Mile in an 
Hour, moves three times faſter than it 
would in caſe it deſeribed _ A Ml 1 in 
three Hours. E 

. Hy/. 1 agree with you E of 

Phil. And is not Time naked by the 
Succeſſion of Ideas in our Minds? | 

l. It is. 

Pil. And is it net poſſible . ſhould 
forened one another twice as faſt in your 
Mind, as they do in mine, or in that of 
ſome Spirit of another kind. 
yl. Ion it 

Phil. Conſequently the Am Body nes 
to another ſeem to perform its Morion over 
any Space in half the time that it doth to 
you. And the fame Reaſoning will hold 
as to any ocher Proportion: That is to ſay, 
according to your Principles (ſince the Mo- 
tions perceived are both really in the Ob- 
ject) it is pothble one and the ſame Body 
mall be really moved the ſame way at once, 

both 
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both very ſwift and very flow. How is 
this conſiſtent either with common: Senſe, 
or with what you juſt now granted? 
Huyl. I have nothing to ſay to it. 
Phil. Then as for Solidity; eicher you 
do not mean any ſenſible Quality by that 
Word, and ſo it is beſide our Inquiry: Or 
if you do, it muſt be either Hardneſs or 
| Reſiſtance. But both the one and the other 


are plainly relative to our Senfes ; It being 


evident, that what ſeems hard to one Ani- 


mal, may appear ſoft to another, who hath 


greater Force and Firmneſs of Limbs. Nor 
is it lefs plain, chat the Reſiſtance 1 feel is 
not in the Body. 


yl. I own the very Soaſmich of Reſif- 


tance, which is all you immediately 
ceive, is not in che Body, e of 
thar:Senfirion 5 ite i 5p 

Pbil. But the Cauſes — our Senſations 
are not Things immediately perceived, and 
therefore not ſenſible. 'Fhis Point I chought 
had been already determined. 

Hyl. Ion it was; but you will par rdon 
me if I ſeem a little embaraſſed: I know 
not how to quit my old Notions. 

Phy. To help you out, do but confider, 
that if — — once acknowledged to 
have no Exiſtence without the Mind, the 
ſame muſt neceſſarily be granted of Moti- 


on, Solidity, and Gravity, ſince they all 
O04 e vidently 
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evidently ſuppoſe Extenſion. Ir is there- 
fore ſuperfluous to inquire particularly con- 
cerning each of them. In denying Exten- 
fion, you have denied them all to have any 

real Exiſtence. - 10k; HP L054 
Hyl. 1 wonder, Philonous, if what you 
ſay be true, why thoſe Philoſophers who 
deny the Secondary Qualities any real Ex- 
iſtence, ſhould yet attribute it to the Pri- 
mary. If there is no Difference between 

them, how can this be accounted for ? 

Phil. It is not my buſineſs to account 
for every Opinion of the Philoſophers. But 
among other Reaſons which may be aſ- 
figned for this, it ſeems probable, that Plea- 
ſure and Pain being pn annexed to the 
former than the latter, may be one. Heat 
and Cold, Taſtes and Smells, have ſome- 
thing more vividly pleaſing or diſagreeable 
than the Ideas of Extenſion, Figure, and 
Motion, affect us with. And it being too 
viſibly abſurd to hold, that Pain or Pleaſure 
can be in an unperceiving Subſtance, Men 
are more eaſily weaned from believing the 
external Exiſtence of the Secondary, than 
the Primary Qualities. You will be ſatis- 
fied there is ſomething in this, if you re- 
collect the Difference you made between 
an intenſe and more moderate Degree of 
Heat, allowing the one a real Exiſtence, 
while you denied it to the other. But af- 
ter 
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ter all, there is no rational Ground for that 
Diſtinction; for ſurely an indifferent Sen- 
ſation is as truly 4 Sen/ation, as one more 
pleaſing or painful; and conſequently 
ſhould not any more than they be ſuppoſed 
to exiſt in an unthinking Subject. 

Hyl. It is juſt come into my Head, Phi- 
lonous, that I have ſomewhere heard of a 
Diſtinction between abſolute and ſenſible 
Extenſion. Now though it be acknow- 
ledged that great and ſmall, * conſiſting 
merely in the Relation which other ex- 
tended Beings have to the Parts of our 
own Bodies, do not really inhere in the 
Subſtances themſelves ; . nothing obliges 
us to hold the ſame with regard to abſolute 
Extenfion, which is ſomething abſtracted 
from great and ſinall, from this or that 
particular Magnitude or Figure. So like- 
wiſe as to Motion, fwrft and flow are al- 
together relative to the Succeſſion of Ideas 
in our own Minds. But it doth not fol- 
low, becauſe thoſe Modifications of Mo- 
tion exiſt not without the Mind, that there- 
fore abſolute Motion abſtracted from them 
doth nor. 

Phil. Pray what is it that diſtinguiſhes 
one Motion, or one Part of Extenfion from 
another? Is it not ſomething ſenſible, as 
ſome Degree of Swiftneſs or Slownels, ſome 
certain Magnitude or Figure peculiar to 
cach? tg Hyl. 
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Hyl. I think ſo. _ ; 
Phil. Theſe Qualities therefore firippel 
of all ſenfible Properties, are without all 
ſpecific and numerical * as ay 
Schools call them. 
Hyl. They are. ſes 
Phil. That is to ay, chey are Extenſion 


in general, and Motion 1 in — 8 


Hy. Let it be ſo. | 
Phil. But it is an univerſally meist 


Maxim, That Every thing wich exiſts, is 


ticular. How then can Motion in ge- 


neral, or Extenſion in general exiſt _— 


real Subſtance? © 
Hl. I will take time to folve your Dit. 
Kulte | 


dily decided. Without doubt you can tell, 


Phil. Bur I chink the Poinemay be pee 


"whether you are able to frame this or that 


Idea. Nowy I am content to put our Dil- 


e on this Iſſue. If you can frame in 


your Thoughts a diſtinct abſtract Idea of 


Motion or Extenſion, diveſted of all thoſe 


-ſenfible Modes, as ſwift and flow, great 


and ſmall, round and ſquare, and the like, 
which are acknowledged to exiſt only in 
the Mind, I will then yield the Point you 
contend for. But if you cannot, it willi be 
unreaſonable on your Side to inſiſt any lon- 
er upon what you have no Notion of. 


"Hh. To confeſs ingenuouſly, 1 cannot, 
Vl. 
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Phil. Can you even ſeparate the Ideas of 
Extenſion and Motion, the Ideas of 


all choſe Qualities which they who make 
the Diſtinction, term Secondary. 

Hyl. What! is it not an eaſy Matter, to 
conſider Extenſion and Motion by them- 
felves, abſtracted from all other ſenſible 
Quahiies ? Pray bow do the 3 
clans treat of them? 

Phil. I acknowledge, Hylas, it is not 
difficult to form general Propofitions and 
Reaſonings about choſe Qualities, without 
mentioning any other ; and in this Senſe to 
eonſider or treat of them abſtractedly. But 
how doth it follow that becauſe I can pro- 
pounce the Word Marian by jitſelf, I can 
form the Idea of it in my Mind exclufive 
of Body? Or becauſe Theoremes may be 
made of Extenſion and Figures, without 
any mention of great or ſmall, or any o- 
ther ſenfible Mode or Quality; 'that there- 
fore it is poſſible ſuch an abſtract Idea of 
Extenſion, without any particular Size or 
Figure, or ſenſible Quality, ſhould be di- 
ſtinctly formed, and apprehended by the 
Mind? Mathematicians treat of Quantity 
without regarding what other ſenſible Qua- 
lities it is attended with, as being altoge- 
ther indifferent to their Demonſtrations. 
But when laying afide the Words, they 


">" WE the bare Ideas, I believe 5 
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will find, they are not the pure abſtracted 
Ideas of Extenſion. 

Hyl. But what ſay you to pure Intellect? 
May not abſtracted Ideas be framed by that 
Faculty? | ; 

Phil. Since I cannot frame abſtract Ideas 
at all, it is plain, I cannot, frame them by 


the help of pure Intellef?, whatſoever Fa- 


culty you underſtand by thoſe Words. Be- 


ſides, not to inquire into the Nature of 


pure Intelle& and its ſpiritual Objects, as 
Virtue, Reaſon, God, or the like; thus 
much ſeems manifeſt, that ſenſible Things 
are only to be perceived by Senſe; or re- 
preſented by the Imagination. Figures 
therefore and Extenſion being originally 
perceived by Senſe, do not belong to pure 
Intellect. But for your farther Satisfaction, 
try if you can frame the Idea of any Fi- 
gure, abſtracted from all Particularities of 


Size, or even from other ſenſible Quali- 
ties. 


Hyl. Let me think a little⁊ã ⁵ I do 

not find that I can. | 
Phil. And can you think it poſſible, that 

ſhould really exiſt in Nature, which implies 

a Repugnancy in its Conception? 

 Hyl. By no means. 

Phil. Since therefore it is impoſſible e- 


ven for the Mind to diſunite the Ideas of 


Extenſion and Motion from all other ſen- 
5 ſible 
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fible Qualities, doth it not follow, that 
where the one exiſt, there neceſſarily the 
other exiſt likewiſe ? 


= * 1 . "_ x 
bil. Conſequently the very ſame argyr 
ments which you admitted, pe concluſive 
againſt the Secondary Qualities, are with- 
out any farther Application of Force againſt 
the Primary too. Beſides, if you will truſt 
your Senſes, - is it not plain all ſenſible 
Qualities coexiſt, or to them, appear as 
being in the ſame Place? Do they ever re- 
preſent a Motion, or Figure, as being di- 
po of all other viſible and tangible Qua- 
_—.. 
Hyl. You need fay no more on this 
Head. I am free to own, if there be no ſe- 
cret Error or Overſight in our Proceedings 
hitherto, that all ſenſible Qualities are a- 
like to be denied Exiſtence without the 
Mind. But my Fear is, that I have been 
too liberal in my former Conceſſions, or 
overlooked ſome Fallacy or other. In ſhort, 
I did not take time to think. 
Phil. For that matter, Hylas, you may 
take what time you pleaſe in reviewing 
Progreſs of our Inquiry. You are at liber- 
ty to recover any Slips you might have 
made, or offer whatever you have omitted, 


which makes for your firſt Opinion, 
Hyl. 
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Hyl. One great Overſight I take to be 
this: That I did not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh 
the Object from the Senſation. Now 
though this latter may not exiſt without 
the Mind, yet it will not thence follow 
that the former cannot. 

Phil. What Object do you mean? the 
Object of the Senſes? 

Hyl. The fame. 
 Pkil. It is then immediately perceived, 

Hyl. Right. 

Phil. Make me to underſtand the Dif- 
ference berween what is immediately per- 
ceived, and a Senſation. 

Hyl The Senſation I take to be an Act 
of the Mind perceiving ; beſide which 
there is ſomething perceived ; and this 7 
call the Ohech. For Example, there is Red 
and Yellow on that Tulip. But then the 


Act of perceiving thoſe Colours is in me 


only, and not in the Tulip. 

Phil. What Tulip do you as > of ? is 
it that which you ſee ? 

Hyl. The ſame. | 

Pbil. And what do you ſee beſide Co- 
lour, Figure, and Extenſion? 

Hyl. Nothing. | 

Phil. What you would ſay Wen is, that 
the Red and Vellow are coexiſtent with the 
Extenſion; is it not? 


Hu 
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Hyl. That is not all ; I would fay, They 
have a real Exiſtence without the Mind, in 
ſome unthinking Subſtance. 
Phil. That the Colours are really in the 
Tulip which I ſee, is manifeſt. Neither 
can it be denied, that this Tulip may exiſt 
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independent of your Mind or mine; but 


that any immediate Object of the Senſes, 
that 1s, any Idea, or Combination of Ideas, 
ſhould exiſt in an unthinking Subſtance, or 
exterior to all Minds, is in itſelf an evi- 
dent Contradiction. Nor can I imagine 
how this follows from what you ſaid juſt 
now, to wit that the Red and Yellow were 
on the Tulip you ſaw, ſince you do not 
pretend to /ee that unthinking Subſtance. 

Hyl. Vou have an artful way, Philo- 
nous, of diverting our Inquiry from the 
Subject. _ | TIT 

Phil. I ſee you have no mind to be preſ- 
ſed that way. To return then to your Di- 
ſtinction between Senſation and Object; if 
I take you right, you diſtinguiſh in every 
Perception two Things, the one an Action 
of the Mind, the other nor. 

—_— TT ood 

Phil. And this Action cannot exift in, or 
belong to any unthinking thing; but 
whatever beſide is implied in a Perception, 
may. i 

Hl. That is my Meaning. | 

f ; 8 Phil. 
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Phil. So that if there was a Perception 
without any Act of the Mind, it were poſ- 
fible ſuch a Perception ſhould exiſt in an 
unthinking Subſtance. 3 

Hyl. I grant it. But it is impoſſible there 
ſhould be ſuch a Perception. | 

Phil. When is the Mind faid to be ac- 


tive? 


 Hyl. When it produces, puts an end to, 
or changes any thing. 

Phi]. Can the Mind produce, diſcon- 
tinue, or change any thing but by an Act 
of che Will? 

Hyl. It cannot. 

Pbil. The Mind therefore is to be ac- 
counted active in its Perceptions, ſo far forth 
as Volition is included in them. 

l. Ir i. 

Phil. In plucking this Flower, I am ac- 
tive, becauſe I do it by the Motion of my 
Hand, which was conſequent upon my Vo- 
lition; ſo likewiſe in applying it to my 
Noſe. But is either of theſe Smelling ? 

Ml. No. 

Phil, I act too in drawing the Ai 
through my Noſe ; becauſe my Breathing 


ſo rather than otherwiſe, is the Effect of 


my Volition. But neither can this be cal- 
led Smelling : For if it were, I ſhould 
ſmell every time I breathed in that man- 


ner. 
Hy. 
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Hl. True. 

Phil. Smelling then is ſomewhat conſe- 
quent to all this. 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. But I do not find my Will con- 
cerned any farther. Whatever more there 
is, as that I perceive ſuch a particular 
Smell or any Smell at all, this is indepen- 
dent of my Will, and therein I am alto- 
gether paſſive, Do you find it otherwiſe 
with you, Hylas? 

Hyl. No, the very fame. 

Phil. Then as to Seeing, is it not in your 
Power to open your Eyes, or keep them 
ſhut; to turn them this or that way? 

Hyl. Without doubt. 

Phil. But doth it in like manner depend 
on your Will, that in looking on this 
Flower, you perceive M hite rather than a- 
ny other Colour? Or directing your open 
Eyes toward yonder Part of the Heaven, 
can you avoid ſeeing the Sun? Or is Light 
or Darkneſs the Effect of your Volition ? 

Hyl. No certainly. 

Phil. You are then in theſe Reſpects al- 
together paſſive. 

Hyl. I am. 

Phil. Tell me now, whether Seeing con- 
liſts in perceiving Light and Colours, or in 
opening and turning the Eyes ? | 

Hyl. Without doubt, in the former. 


P Phil, 
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Phil. Since therefore you are in the ve- 
ry Perception of Light and Colours altoge- 
ther paſſive, what is become of that Aéti- 
on you were ſpeaking of, as an Ingredient 
in every Senſation? And doth it not fol- 
low from your own Conceſſions, that the 
Perception of Light and Colours, includ- 
ing no Action in it, may. exiſt in an unper- 
ceiving Subſtance? And is not this a plain 
Contradiction? | 

yl. 1 know not what to think of it, 

Phil. Beſides, ſince you diſtinguiſh, the 
Alive and Paſſivg in every. Perception, you 
muſt do it in that of Pain. But how is it 
poſſible that Pain, be it as little active as 
you pleaſe, ſhould exiſt in an unperceiving 
Subſtance? In ſhort, do but conſider the 
Point, and then confeſs ingenuouſly, whe- 
ther Light and Colours, Taſtes, Sounds, &c. 
are not all; equally Paſfions or Senſa- 
tions in the Souk "You. may indeed call 
them external Objectr, and give them in 
Words what Subſiſtence you pleaſe. But 
examine your own Thoughts, and then tell 
me whether it be not as. I ſay? | 

Hyl. I acknowledge, Philonous, that up- 
on a fair Obſervation of what paſſes in my 
Mind; I can diſcover nothing; elſe, but. that 
L aw a thinking Being, affected with Va- 
riety of Senſations; neither is it poſſible to 
conceive how a Senſation ſhould: exiſt in 


an 
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an unperceiving Subſtance. But then on 


the other hand, when I look on ſenfible 


Things in a different View, confiderthg 
them as ſo many Modes and Qualities, I 
find it neceſſary to ſuppoſe a material Sub- 
Aratum, without which they cannot bs 
conceived ro exiſt, 

Phil. Material Subſtratum call you it? 
Pray, by which 6f your Senſes came you 
acquainted with chat Being? 

Hyl. It is not itſelf ſenſible ; its Modes 
and Qualities only being perceived 97 the 
Senſes. 

Phil. I prefume then, it was by Reflexis 
on and Reaſoii' you obtains the Idea of i 

Hyl. I do not pretend to any proper 1 
dure ice ef is Howerer 1 Schell 
exiſts, ' becauſe Qualities cane be Toro 


ceived to exiſt without a Support. 
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Phil. It ſeems then you have only” a 0 | 


lative Notion of it, or that you conceive 
it not otherwiſe than by cohceio ing the Re- 
larion it bears to ſenſible Qualities. | 
Hyl. Right. 
Phil. Be pleaſed therefore to let me know 
wherein that Relation conſiſts. | 
Hyl. Is it not ſufficiently pre ſſed Miche 
Term Sußſfrurum, ot Subſtahte ? 
Plyl. TO ſo, che Word Snbftr alu E 
import that it is ſpread under rhe nee 
Qualities or Accidentz. 
TV - Hl. 
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Hyl. True. 
- Phil. And' conſequently under Exten- 
ſion, 


Ayl. I own it. ' 
Pt It is therefore ſomewhat in its 


own Nature intirely diſtinct from Exten- 
ſion. 

Hyl. I tell you, Extenſion is only a 
Mode, and Matter is ſomething that ſup- 

orts Modes. And is it not evident the 
Thing ſupported is different from the Thing 
ſupporting ? 

Phil. So that ſomething diſtin from, 
and excluſive of Extenſion, is ſuppoſed to 
be the Subſtratum of Extenſion. 

Ayl. Juſt ſo. Er: 

Phil. Anſwer me, Hylas. Can: a | Thing 
be ſpread without Extenſion? or is not the 
Idea of Extenſion ür included in 
Ne ? 

Hel js, 

Phil Whatſoever nee you ſuppoſe 
ſpread under any thing, muſt have in it- 
ſelf an Extenſion diſtin& from the Exten- 
ſion, of that Are under which it is 
ſpread. 0 6 

Hyl. It muſt. 

Phil. Conſequenty every corporeal Sub- 
ſtance; being the Subſtratum of Extenſion, 
mult have in itſelf another Extenſion by 
which it is qualified to be a Subſtratum : 


And 
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And ſo on to Infinity. And I ask whether 
this be not abſurd in itſelf, and repugnant 
to what you. granted juſt now, to wit, that 
the Sub/tratum was ſomething diſtinct from, 
and excluſive of Extenſion. 

Hyl. - Ay but, Philonous, you take me 
wrong, | 1, do not mean that Matter is 
ſpread in a groſs literal Senſe under Exten- 
ſion. The Word Subſtratum.is uſed only 
to expreſs in general the fame "thisg with 
Subſtance, :. | + 

Phil. Well then, let us examine the Re- 
lation implied in the Term e 
it not that it ſtands under Accidents? 

Hyl. The very ſame: 1 

Phil But — one thing may we un- 
der OF oport * muſt it not be ex- 
tended? t Blu 

Hl. 49 lind v! | 

Phil. Is not theraforauthia best on 
liable to the ſame Abſurdity ws the ar- 
mer? 

Hy. Lou ſtill take Things ir in a eric = 
teral Senſe: That is not fair, Phzlonous. - 

Phil. Jam not for impoſing any Senſt au 
your Words; You are at Liberty to ex: 
plain them as you pleaſe., Only I beſeech 
you, make me underſtand — by 
themac Yew tell me, Mater ſupports or 
ſtands. under: Accidents. Howl itt as 


your Legs ſupport your Body? Ai 
vi P 3 Hy. 
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Hyl. No; that is the literal Senſe. 

Phil. Pray let me know any Senſe, lite- 
ral or not literal, that you underſtand it 
in. How long muſt I wait for an An- 
ſwer, Hylas? 

Hyl. I declare I know not what to ſay. 
I once thought I underſtood: well yup 
what was meant by Matters ſup 
Accidents, But now the more I —— on 
it, the leſs can I comprehend ie; in ſhort, 
I find that I know nothing of it. 

Phil, It ſeems then you have no Idea at 
all neither relative nor poſitive of Matter; 
you know neither what it is in elf, nor 
1 Relation it bears to N 

' Hy, Þ acknowledge it. 

- « Pral. And yet you aflerted; War you 
could not conceive how Qualities or Acoi- 
dents ſhould really exiſt, without conceiv- 
mon a neat | Support of 


i. I did. | 

| Phil That is to ſay; when you conceive 
the real Exiſtenoe- of Qualities, you do 
wichab conceive fonerking which you- can- 
. 3 

- Hyl It was wrong I Sun. Bue A 
fours chere is ſoine Rallacy or. order. Pray 
what think you-of: this? It is juſt come in- 
to my: Heady chat the Ground ef all our 


lity 
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lity by itſeif New, I grant that each Qua- 
liry cannot fingly ſubſiſt without the Mind. 
Colotir cannot without Extenfjon: neither 
can Figute without ſome other ſenſible 
Quality. But as the ſeveral Qualities uni- 
ted of blended together form intire ſefifible 
Things, nothing hinders why ſuch Things 
. be ſuppoſed to exiſt Without the 
Min 

Pbil. Either, Hylds; yo are jeſt ing, or 
have à very bad Memory. TBO gh in- 
deed we wént through all Al che . by 
Namie one after afeher ; Argu- 
ments, or rather yo Coticelliohs bo We 
tended to prove, that the Secondary Quahi- 
ties did not ſubſiſt each alone by itſelf; but 
that they were not af all without the Mind. 
Indeed if treating of Figure and Motion, 
we coneldded they could not exiſt without 
the Mind, B&640fe it was impoffible even 
in Thought to ſeparate them rot all Se- 
condary Qaalities, {5 as to conceive them 
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crilling by themſelves. But then this Was 


not the oy Argument madè uſt of upon 
that Oceafien, Bot (to paſs by all chat 
Rath been Ritcherto faid, and reckon it for 
nothing, if yo wh have it fo ) Lam con- 
tent 60 Por the whole upôn this Iſſue. If 
you cab cobe ce it poffible for any Mix- 
tare of Combination of Qualittes, or any 
ſenſible Object whatever; to exiſt withour 
4 the 
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the Mind, then I will grant it ny to 
be ſo. 

Hyl. If it comes to that, the Point will 
ſoon ; decided. What more eaſy than to 
conceive a Tree or Houſe exiſting by itſelf, 
independent of, and unperceived by any 
Mind whatſoever ? I do at this preſent 
time conceive them exiſting after that man- 
ner. 

Phil. How ſay you, Hylas, can you foe 
a thing which is at the ſame time unſeen ? 

Hyl. No, that were a Contradiction. 

Phil. Is it not as great a Contradiction 
to talk of conceiving a thing which is un- 
conceived? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil The Tree or Houſe therefore which 
a think of, is conceived by you. 

Hyl. How ſhould it be otherwiſe ? 

Phil. And what is conceived, is ſurely in 
the Mind. 

Hyl. Without queſtion, that which is 


conceived 1s in the Mind. 


Phil. How then came you. to ſay, you 
conceived a Houſe or Tree exiſting inde- 
pendent and out of all Minds whatſoever ? 

Hy]. That was I own an Overſight; but 
ſtay, let me conſider what led me into it.— 
It is a pleaſant Miſtake enough. As I was 
thinking of a Tree in a ſolitary Place, 
where no one was preſent to ſee it, me- 

thought 
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thought that was to conceive a Tree as ex- 
iſting unperceived or unthought of, not 
conſidering that I myſelf conceived it all 


the while. But now I plainly ſee, that all 


I can do is to frame Ideas in my own Mind. 
I may indeed conceive in my own Thoughts 
the Idea of a Tree, or a Houſe, or a Moun- 
tain, but that is all. And this is far from 
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proving, that I can conceive them exiting 


out of the Minds of all Spirits. 

Phil. You acknowledge then that you 
cannot poſſibly conceive, how any one cor- 
poreal ſenſible Thing ſhould exiſt atherwiſe 
than in a Mind. X 

Hyl. I do. 

Phil. And yet you will earneſtly con- 
tend for the Truth of that which you can- 
not ſo much as conceive.  / | 

Hyl. I profeſs I know not what to think, 
but ſtill chers are ſome Scruples remain 
with me. Is it not certain I ſee Things 


at a Diſtance? Do we not perceive the Stars 


and Moon, for Example, to be a great way 
off? Is not this, I ſay, manifeſt to the Sen- 
ſes ? 

Phil. Do you not in a Dream too per- 
ceive thoſe or the like Objects? 

Hyl. I do. 

Phil. And have they not then the ſame 
Appearance of being diſtant ? 


Hyl. 
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Hyl. They have. 

_ _ Phil. But you do not thence conelude 
the Appatitions in a Dream to be without 
the Mind? 

- Hyl. By no means. 
' Phil. Yor ought not therefore to con- 
clude that ſenfible Objects are without the 
Mind, from their Appe#tance or Marinet 
wherein they are perceived. 
Hyl. 1 acknowledge it. But doth for 
my Senſe deceive me itt thoſe Caſes? 
" Phil. By no means. The Idea or Thing 
which you immediately perceive, neither 
Senſe nor Reaſon inform you that it Ac 
ally exiſts without the Mind. By Senſe 
you only know that you ate affected with 
fach certain Serrfations of Light and C&- 
lours, Fc. And theſe you wilt not ſay are 
without the Mind. ; 
Ml. True: But beſide all that, do you 
not think the Sighe fuggeſts ſomething of 
Outneſt or Diſtance? 

_ Phil. Upon approaching à diſtant Ob- 
jecł, do the vifibſe Size and Figure change 
perpetually, or do they appear the fame at 
all Diftances? 

Hyl. They are in # continual Change. 
Phil. Sight therefore doth nor ſuggeſt 
or any way inform you, that che vitible 

Object you immediately peteeive, exiſts at 

a 
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a Diſtance “, or will be perceived when 
you advance farther onward, there being 
a continued Series of vifible Objects fuc- 
ceeding each other, during the whole time 
of your Approach. 10 
Hyl. It doth not; but ſtill T know, up- 
on ſeeing an Object, what Object I ſhall 
perceive after having paſſed over a certain 
Diſtance : No matter whether it be exactly 
the ſame or no: There is ſtilf ſomething 
of Diſtanee ſuggeſted in the Caſe. | 
Phil. Good Hylas, do but reffect a little 
on the Point, and then tell me whether 
there be any more in it than this. From 
the Ideas you aQtually pereeive by Sight, 
you have by Experience learned to collect 
what other Ideas you wilt (according to 
the ſtanding Ouder of Nature) be affected 
with, after ſuch a certain Sueceffion of 
Time and Motion. en 
Hyl. Upon the whole, J take it to be no- 
thing elſe. | 2 
Phil. Now is it not plain, that if we 
ſuppoſe a Man born blind was on a ſudden 
made to ſee, he could at firſt have no Ex- 
perience of what may be ſuggeſted by Sight. 


* 
ä —— — 
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Phil. He would not then according to. 
you have any Notion of Diſtance annexed 
to the Things he ſaw; but would take 
them for a new Set of Senſations exiſting 
only in his Mind. 
l. It is undeniable. - 


Phi But to make it ſtill more plain: Is 
not Diftance a Line turned endyile to the 


Phil. And can a . ſo ſituated be ere 
ceived by Sight? 

Hyl. It cannot. | 

Phil. Doth it not therefore follow that 
Diſtance is not properly and VER 
perceived by Sight? | 

Hyl. It ſhould ſeem ſo.,, | 
Phil. Again, is it your Opinion that Co- 
lours are-at a Diſtance? 

Hyl. It muſt be acknowledged, they are 
only in the Mind. 

Phil. But do not Colours appear to che 
Eye as coexiſting in the ſame. place wich 
Extenſion and Figures? 

Hyl. They do. 

Phil. How can you then conclude from 
Sight, that Figures exiſt without, when you 
acknowledge Colours do not; the ſenſible 
Appearance being the very ſame with re- 
gard to both ? | 

yl. I know not what to Anſwer. 
| Phi 
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_ Phil. But allowing that Diſtance was 
truly and immediately perceived by the 
Mind, yet it would not thence follow it 
exiſted out of the Mind. For whatever is 
immediately perceived is an Idea: And can 
any Idea exiſt out of the Mind? 

Hyl. To ſuppoſe that, were abſurd: But 
inform me, Philonous, can we perceive or 
know nothing beſide our Ideas ? 

Phil. As for the rational deducing of 
Cauſes from Effects, that is beſide our In- 
quiry. And by the Senſes you can beſt cell, 
whether you perceive any thing which is 
not immediately perceived. And I ask you, 
whether the Things immediately perceived, 
are other than your own Senſations or 
Ideas ? You have indeed more than once, 
in the Courſe of this Converſation, declared 
yourſelf on thoſe Points ; but you ſeem by 
this laſt Queſtion to have departed from 
what you then thought. _ 

_ Hyl. To ſpeak the Truth, Philonous, I 
think there are two Kinds of Objects, the 
one perceived immediately, which are like- 
wiſe called Ideas; the other are real Things 
or external Objects perceived by the Me- 
diation of Ideas, which are their Images 
and Repreſentations. Now I own, Ideas 


do not exiſt without the Mind; but the 
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latter ſort of, Objects do. I am ſorry 1 


did not think of this Diſtinction ſooner ; 
c ir 
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ie wank probably have cut ſhort your Diſ- 
courſe. _ 

Phil. Are thoſe external ObjeQ a cup 
ceived by Senſe, or by ſome other Fe Facult 
yl. They are perceived by Senſe. 

Phil. How! is there any thing perceived 
by Senfe, which is not immediately per- 
ceived ? 
 Hyl. Ves, Philonows, in ſome ſort there 
is. For Example, when I look on a Pic- 
ture or Statue of Julius Cajar, I may bs 
fard after a manner to perceive him (though 
not immediately) by my Senſes. 

Pil. It feems: chen, you will have our 
Hras, whick alone are immediately per- 
cei ved, to be Pictures of external Things: 
And thus theſe al ſo are perecived by Senſe, 
maſmuch as they have a Conformity or Re. 
ſemblance to our Ideas 

1. Thar is my Meant 

Pil And in — cs — char Vell 
Cæar, im himſelf inviſible, w nevertheleſs 
perceived By Sight; rea Things in them- 
ſelues imperueptible, are perceived by Seal 
Al In the very fame. 
Phil. Tell me, Hylas, when you behol@ 
the Picture! of Julius Cafur, de you fee 
withiyour Eyes any more than: ſome Co- 
laurs and Figures wich a certain E 
and a of 17 0 NM 
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Pbil. And would not a Man, who had 
never known any thing of Julius Cæſar, 
ſee as much? 

Hyl. He would. 

Phil. Confequently he hath his Sight, 
— the Uſe of it, in as perfect a Degree as 


9 15% ] agree with you. 

Phil. Whence comes it then that your 
Thoughts are directed to the Roman Em- 
peror, and his are not? This cannot pro- 
ceed from the Senſations or Ideas of Senſe 
by you then perceived ; ſince you acknow- 
ledge you have no Advantage over him in 
that reſpet. It ſhould ſeem therefore to 
proceed from Reaſon and Memory : ſhould 
it not? . 

y It ſhould. | 

Phul. Conſotzweady it will not follow 
from that Inſtance, that any thing is per- 
ceiveck hy Senſe which is not immediately 
perceived. Though I grant we may in 
one Acceptation he ſaid to perceive fenfible 
Things mediately by Senſe: That is, when 
from a ſtequently perceived Connexion, the. 
immediate Perception. of Ideas by one 
Senſe. ſuggeſts to the Mind others perhaps: 
belonging to another Senſe, which ara wont: 
to be Connected with them. For inſtance; 
when I hear a Coach. drive along the- 


> immediately 1 — only the 
Sound; 
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Sound ; but from the Experience I have 
had that ſuch a Sound is connected with a 
Coach, I am ſaid to hear the Coach. It 
is nevertheleſs evident, that in truth and 
ſtrictneſs, nothing can be heard but Sound : 
And the Coach is not then properly per- 
ceived by Senſe, but ſuggeſted from Expe- 
rience. So likewiſe when we are ſaid to 


| ſee a red- hot Bar of Iron; the Solidity and 


Heat of the Iron are not the Objects of 
Sight, but ſuggeſted to the Imagination by 
the Colour and Figure, which are proper- 
ly perceived by that Senſe. In ſhort, thoſe 
Things alone are actually and ſtrictly per- 
ceived by any Senſe, which would have 
been perceived, in caſe that ſame Senſe 
had then been firſt conferred on us. As 
for other Things, it is plain they are only 
ſuggeſted» to the Mind by Experience 
grounded on former Perceptions. But to 


return to your Compariſon of Ce/ar's Pic- 


ture, it is plain, if you keep to that, you 
muſt hold the real Things or Archetypes 
of our Ideas are not perceived by Senſe, 
but by ſome internal Faculty of the Soul, 
as Reaſon or Memory, I would therefore 
fain know, what Arguments you can draw 
from - Reaſon for the Exiſtence of what 
you call real Things or material Objects. 
Or whether you remember to have ſeen 
them formerly as they are in themſelves? 

| or 
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or if you have heard or read of any one 


that did. | | i 


Hyl. I ſee, Philonous, you are diſpoſe 
to Rallery; but that will never convince 
me: | 
Phil. My Aim is only to learn from 
you, the way to come at the Knowledge 
of material Beings, Whatever we per- 
ceive, is perceived either immediately or 


mediately : By Senſe, or by Reaſon and 


Reflexion. But as you have excluded 
Senſe, pray ſhew me what Reaſon you 
have to believe their Exiſtence ; or what 
medium you can poſſibly make uſe of, to 
prove it either to mine or your own Un- 
derſtanding. | | 

Hyl. To deal ingenuoufly, Philonous, 
now I conſider the Point, I do not find I 
can give you any good Reaſon for it. But 
thus much ſeems pretty plain, that it is at 
leaſt poſſible ſuch Things may really exiſt. 
And as long as there is no Abſurdity in 
ſuppoſing them, I am reſolved to believe as 
I did, till you bring good Reaſons to the 
CONtrary. ' YO £1 | 0 

Phil. What ! is it come to this, that 


you only believe the Exiſtence of material 


Objects, and that your Belief is founded 
barely on the Poſſibility of its being true? 
Then you will have me bring Reaſons a- 
gainſt it: Though another would think it 
| \' oh reaſonable, 
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reaſonable, the Proof ſhould lie on him 
who holds the Afﬀirmative. And after all, 
this very Point which you are now re- 
ſolved to maintain without any Reafob, Is 
in effect what you have more than once 
during this Diſcourſe ſeen good Reaſon to 
give up. But to paſs over all this; if I 


. underſtand you rightly, you ſay dur Ideas 
do hot exif 


without the Mind; but that 
they are Copies, ay or Repteſentati- 


ons of certain Originals that do. 


Hyl. You take me right. 

Phil. They ate then like external Thin 

Hyl. They are. | 

Phil. Have thoſe Things a ſtable and 
permanent Nature independent of our Sen- 
ſes; or are they in a perpetual Change, 


upon our producing any Motions in our 


Bodies, ſuſpending, exerting, or altering our 
Fatultics br — Scak. | 
_ #Hyl. Real Things, it is plain, have a 
fixed and real Nature, which remains the 
ſame, notwithſtanding any Change in dur 
Senſes, or in the Poſture and Motion of 
our Bodies; which indeed may affect the 
Ideas in our Minds, but it were abſurd to 
think they had the ſame Effe& on Things 
exiſting without the Mind, 

Phil, How then is it poſſible, that 
Things perpetually fleeting and vatiable bs 
dur Ideas, ſhould be Copies or Images of 


any 
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any thing fixed and conſtant? Or in other 

ords, fince all ſenſible Qualities, as Size, 
Figure, Colour, &c. that is, our Ideas are 
continually changing upon every Altera- 
tion in the Diſtance, Medium, or Inſtru- 
ments of Senſation; how can any deter- 
minate material Objects be properly re- 
preſented or painted forth by ſeveral di- 
ſtinct Things, each of which is ſo diffe- 
rent from and unlike the reſt? Or if 
you ſay it reſembles ſome one only of 
our Ideas, how ſhall we be able to di- 
ſtinguiſh the true Copy from all the falſe 
ones? 

Hyl. ] profeſs, Philonous, 1 am at a loſs, 
I know not what to ſay to this. 

Phil. But neither is this all. Which are 
material Objects in themſelves, perceprible 
or imperceptible? 

Hyl. Properly and immediately nothing 
can be perceived but Ideas. All material 
Things therefore are in themſelves infen- 
_ and to be perceived only by their 

cas, 

—— Ideas then are ſen — and theit 
Archerypes or Originals inſenſibie. 
Hl. Right. — * 
Phil, But how can that which is ſen 
ble be like that which is inſenſible? Can 2 
real thing in itſelf invifble be like a Co- 
lour ; or a real thing which is not audible, 

_— be 


— 
, 
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be like a Sound? In a word, can any thing 
be like a Senſation or Idea, but another 


Senſation or Idea? 


Hyl. I muſt own, I think not. 
Phil. Is it poſſible there ſhould. be any 


doubt in the Point? Do you not perfectiy 


know your own Ideas? 
Hyl. I know them inn ſince what 


I do not perceive or know, can be no part 


of my Idea. 
Phil. Conſider therefore, and examine 


them, and then tell me if there be any 


thing in them which can exiſt with- 
out the Mind: or if you can conceive 


any thing like them exiſting without: the 


Mind. 
 Hyl. Upon Inquiry, I find-it is impoſſi- 


ble for me to conceive or underſtand how 


any thing but an Idea can be like an Idea. 
And it is | moſt evident, that 20 Tees can 


exiſt without the Mind. 


Phil. You are therefore by. your Prin- 
ciples forced to deny the Reality of ſenſi- 
ble Things, ſince you made it to conſiſt 
in an abſolute Exiſtence exterior to the 
Mind. That is to ſay, you are a down- 
right Sceptic. So I have gained my Point, 
which was to ſhew your Princuples led ro 
Scepticiſm. 


5 Bl For the. * I am, if not intire- 


MI convinced, at leaſt ſilenced, 


Phil, 


Phil. I would fain know what more 
you would require in order to a perfect 
Conviction. Have you not had the Liber- 
ty of explaining yourſelf all manner of 
ways? Were any little Slips in Diſcourſe 
laid hold and inſiſted on? Or were you 
not allowed to retract or reinforce any 
thing you had offered, as beſt ſerved your 
Purpoſe? Hath not every thing you could 
ſay been heard and examined with all the 
Fairneſs imaginable? In a word, have you 
not in every Point been convinced out of 
your own Mouth? And if you can at pre- 
ſent diſcover any Flaw in any of your for- 
mer Conceſſions, or think of any remain- 
ing Subrerfuge, any new Diſtinction, Co- 
lour, or Comment whatſoever, why do you 
not produce it ? 

yl. A little Patience, Philonous. I am 
at preſent ſo amazed to ſee myſelf enſnared, 
and as it were impriſoned in the Labyrinths 
you have drawn me into, that on the ſud- 
den it cannot be expected I ſhould find 
my way out. Vou muſt give me time to 
look about me, and recollect myſelf. 

Phil. Hark; is not this the College- 
Bell? 

Hyl. It rings for Prayers. 

Phil. We will go in then if you pleaſe, 
and meet here again to Morrow Morning. 
In the mean time you may employ your 
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Thoughts on this Morning's Diſcourſe, 
and try if you can find any Pallacy in it, 
7 _ any new means to extricate your- 
elt. | 

Hyl. Agreed. 
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A 
BEG your Pardon, Philonous 
for not meeting you ſooner. All 
SE this Morning my Head was fo 
filled with our late Converſation, 
that I had not leiſure to think of 
the Time of the Day, or indeed of any 
thing ele. 

Philonous. | am glad you were ſo intent 
upon it, in Hopes if there were any Miſ- 
takes in your Conceſſions, or Fallacies in 
my Reaſonings from them, you will now 
diſcover them to me. 

Hyl. 1 aſſure you, I have done norhin 
ever ſince I faw you, but ſearch after Mil- 
takes and Pallacies, and with that View 

| 1 have 
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have minutely examined the whole Series 
of Yeſterday's Diſcourſe : but all in vain, 
for the Notions it led me into, upon Re- 
view appear ſtill more clear and evident ; 
and the more I conſider them, the more 
irreſiſtibly do they force my Aſſent. 

Phil. And is not this, think you, a Sign 
that they are genuine, that they proceed 
from Nature, and are Kew ms to right 
Reaſon ? Truth and Beauty are in this a- 
like, that the ſtricteſt Survey ſets them both 
off to Advantage. While the falſe Luſtre 
of Error and Diſguiſe cannot endure being 

reviewed, or too nearly inſpected. 
Hy. I own there is a great deal in what 
you 2 Nor can any one be more in- 
tirely ſatisfied of the Truth of thoſe odd 
Conſequences, ſo long as I have in View 
the- Reaſonings that lead to them, Bur 
when theſe are out of my Thoughts, there 
ſeems on the other hand ſomething ſo ſa- 
tisfactory, ſo natural and intelligible in the 
modern way of explaining Things, that 1 
propels I know not how to reject it. 

Phil. I know not what way you mean. 

| Hyl. 1 mean the way of accounting for 
our Senſations or Ideas. | 
_ Phil. How is that? 

Hyl. It is ſuppoſed the Soul makes "wa 
Reſidence in ſome part of the Brain, from 
which the Nerves uke their riſe, and are 
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thence extended to all Parts of the Body: 
And that outward Objects by the different 
Impreſſions they make on the Organs of 
Senſe, communicate certain vibrative Mo- 
tions to the Nerves; and cheſe being filled 
with Spirits, propagate them to the Brain 
or Seat of the Soul, which according to 
the various Impreſſions or Traces thereby 
made in the Brain, is variouſly affected with 
Ideas. RY 

Phil. And call you this an Explication 
of the manner whereby we are affected with 
Ideas? 

Hyl. Why not, Philonous, have you any 
thing to object againſt it ? 

Phil. I would firſt know whether I right- 
ly underſtand your Hypotheſis. You make 
certain Traces in the Brain to be the Cauſes 
or Occaſions of our Ideas. Pray tell me, 
whether by the Brain you mean any ſenſi- 
ble Thing? 

Hyl. What elſe think you I could mean? 
' Phil. Senſible Things are all immediate- 
ly perceivable; and thoſe Things which 
are immediately perceivable, are Ideas; and 
theſe exiſt only in the Mind. Thus much 
you haye, if I miſtake not, long ſince a- 
greed to. ; 
Hyl. I do not deny it. 
| Phil. The Brain therefore you ſpeak of, 
being a ſenſible Thing, exiſts only in the 

x Mind. 
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Mind. Now, I would fain know whether 


you think it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that one 
Idea or Thing exiſting in the Mind, occa- 
ons all other Ideas. And if you think fo, 
pray how do you account for the Origin 
of that Primary Idea or Brain itſelf? 

Hyl. 1 do not explain the Origin of our 
Ideas by that Brain which is perceivable to 
Senſe, this being itſelf only a Combination 


of ſenſible Ideas, but by another which I 


imagine. 

Phil. But are not Things imagined ag 
xoly in the Mind as Things perceived ? 

+Hyl. I muſt confeſs they are. 

Phil. It comes therefore to the ſame 
thing ; and you have been all this while 


 aecounting for Ideas, by certain Motions or 


—— — — — — — 


Impreſſions in the Brain, that is, by ſame 
Alterations in an Idea, whether ſenſible or 
—_— it _—_— nor. Manna 
Hyl. gin to ſu m otheſis. 
Phil Beſide Spirits al ion Ho know 
or conceive are our own Ideas. When 
therefore you ſay, all Ideas are occaſioned 
by Impreſſions in the Brain, do you con- 
ceive this Brain or no? If you do, then 
you talk of Ideas imprinted in an Idea, 
cauſing that ſame Idea, which is abſurd, If 
you do not conceive it, you talk unintelli- 
gibly, inſtead of forming a reaſonable Hy- 


potheſis. 
| Hyl, 
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Hl. I now clearly ſee it was a mere 
Dream. There is nothing in jr. 

Phil, You need not be much concerned 
at it: for after all, this way of explaining 
Things, as you called it, could never have 
ſatisfied any reaſonable Man. What Con- 
nexion is there between a Motion in the 
Nerves, and the Senſations of Sound or Co- 
lour in the Mind? or how is it poſſible 
theſe ſhould be the Effect of that? 

Hyl. But I could never think it had fo 
little jn ir, as now it ſeems to have. 

Phil. Well then, are you at length ſa- 
tisfied that no ſenſible Things have a real 
Exiſtence ; and that you are in truth an ar- 
rant Sceptic ? 

Hyl. It is too plain to be denied. 

Pkil. Look! are not the Fields covered 
with a delightful Verdure? Is there not 


ſomething in the Woods and Groves, in 


the Rivers and clear Springs that ſoot his, 
that delights, that tranſports the Soul? At 
the Prolpect of the wide and deep Ocean, 
or ſome huge Mountain whoſe Top is loſt 
in the Clouds, or of an old gloomy Foreſt, 
are not our Minds filled with a pleaſing 
Horror? Even in Rocks and Delerts, is 
there not an agrecable Wildneſs ? How 
ſincere a Pleafure is it to behold the na- 
' tural Beauties of the Earth! To preſerve 
and renew our Reliſh for them, is not = 
e 
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Veil of Night alternately drawn over her 
Face, and doth ſhe not change her Dreſs 
with the Seaſons? How aptly. are the Ele- 
ments diſpoſed? What Variety and Uſe in 
the meaneſt Productions of Nature? What 
Delicacy, what Beauty, what Contrivance 
in animal and CID Bodies? How ex- 
quiſitely are all Things ſuited, as well to 
their particular Ends, as to conſtitute ap- 
poſite Parts of the Whole ! And while they 
mutually aid and ſupport, do they not alſo 


| ſet off and illuſtrate each other? Raiſe now 


your Thoughts from this Ball of Earth, to 
all thoſe glorious Luminaries that adorn 
the high Arch of Heaven. The Motion 
and Situation of the Planets, are they not 
admirable for Uſe and Order ? Were thoſe 
(miſcalled Erratique) Globes ever known to 
ſtray, in their repeated Journeys through 
the pathleſs Void ? Do they not meaſure 
Areas apes. the Sun ever proportioned to 
the Times? So fixed, fo immutable are the 
Laws by which the unſeen Author of Na- 
ture actuates the Univerſe. How vivid and 
radian: is the Luſtre of the fixed Stars! 
How magnificent and rich that negligent 
Profuſion, with which they appear to be 
ſcattered throughout the whole Azure 
Vault! Yet if you take the Teleſcope, it 
brings into your Sight a new Hoſt of Stars 
that eſcape the naked Eye: Here they 

ſeem 
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ſeem contiguous and minute, but to a 
nearer View immenſe Orbs of Light at va- 
rious Diſtances, far ſunk in the Abyſs of 
Space. Now you muſt call Imagination 
to your Aid. The feeble narrow Senſe 
cannot deſcry innumerable Worlds revolv- 
ing round the central Fires; and in thoſe 
Worlds the Energy of an all- perfect Mind 
diſplayed in endleſs Forms. But neither 
Senſe nor Imagination are big enough to 
comprehend the boundleſs Extent with all 
its glittering Furniture. Though the la- 
bouring Mind exert and ſtrain each Power 
to its utmoſt reach, there ſtill ſtands out 
ungraſped a Surpluſage immeaſurable. Yet 
all the vaſt Bodies that compoſe this migh- 
ty Frame, how diſtant and remote foever, 
are by ſome ſecret Mechaniſm, ſome divine 
Art and Force linked in a mutual Depen- 
dence and Intercourſe with each other, 
even with this Earth, which was almoſt 
ſlipt from my Thoughts, and loſt in the 
Croud of Worlds. Is not the whole Syſtem 
immenſe, beautiful, glorious beyond Ex- 
preſſion and beyond Thought! What treat- 
ment then do thoſe Philoſophers deſerve, 
who would deprive theſe noble anc de- 
lightful Scenes of all Reality? How ſhould 
thoſe Principles be entertained, that lead us 
to think all the viſible Beauty of the Crea- 
tion a falſe imaginary Glare? To be plain, 


can 
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can you expect this Scepticiſm of yours 
will not be thought extravagantly abſurd 
by all Men of Senſe ? AE 

Hyl. Other Men may think as they 
pleaſe : But for your part you have no- 
thing to reproach me with. My Comfort 
is, you are as much a Sceptic as I am. 

Phil. There, Hylas, 1 muſt beg leave to 
difter from you, 

Hyl. What! have you all along agreed 
to the Premiſes, and do you now deny the 
Concluſion, and leave me to maintain thoſe 
Paradoxes by myſelf which you led me in- 
io? This ſurely is not fair. 

Phil. I deny that I agreed with you in 
thoſe Notions that led to Scepticiſm. You 
indeed ſaid, the Reality of ſenſible Things 
conſiſted in an adjolute Exiſtence out of the 
Minds of Spirits, or diſtin&t from their be- 
ing perceived. And purſuant to this No- 
tion of Reality, you are obliged to deny 
ſenſible Things any teal Exiſtetice : That 
3s, according to your own Definition, you 
profeſs yourſelf a Sceptic. But I neither 
ſaid nor thought the Reality of ſenſible 
Things was to be defined after that man- 
ner. To me it is evident, for the Reaſons 
you allow of, that fenfible Things cannor 
exiſt otherwiſe than in a Mind or Spirit. 
Whence I conclude, not that they have no 
real Exiſtence, but that ſeeing they depend 

not 
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not on my Thought, and have an Exiſtence 

diſtin from being perceived by me, here 

muſt be ſome other Mind wherein they exifh, 

As ſure therefore as the ſenſible World 

really exiſts, ſo ſure is there an infinite 

omnipreſent Spirit who contains and ſup- 
ts it. 

Hyl. What ! this is no more than I and 
all Chriſtians hold; nay, and all others too 
who believe there is a God, and that he 
knows and comprehends all Things 

Phil. Ay, but here lies the Difference. 
Men — believe that all Things are 
known or perceived by God, becauſe they 
delleve che Being of a God, whereas I on 
the other ſide, immediately and neceſſarily 
conclude the Being of a God, becauſe all 
ſenſible Things muſt be perceived by him. 

Hyl. But ſo long as we all believe the 

ſame thing, what matter is it how we come 
by that Belief ? 
Phil. But neither do we agree in the 
ſame Opinion. For Philoſophers, though 
they acknowledge all corporeal Beitigs to | 
be perceived by God, yer they attribute to | 
them an abſoluce aubültence diſtinct from | 
their being perceived by any Mind what- | 
ever, which 1 do not. Beſides, is there no | 
Difference between fayitig, There it a God, | 
. be perceives all Things : and ſay- 


ing, Sch Things ds rally of + and if | | 
they 
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they really exiſt, they are neceſſarily perceived 
by an infimte Mind : therefore there is an 
infinite Mind, or God. This furniſhes you 
with a direct and immediate Demonſtrati- 
on, from a moſt evident Principle, of the 
Being of a God. Divines and Philoſophers 
had proved beyond all Controverſy, from 
the Beauty and Uſefulneſs of the ſeveral 
Parts of the Creation, that it was the 
Workmanſhip of God. But that ſetting 
aſide all Help of Aſtronomy and natural 
Philoſophy, all Contemplation of the Con- 
trivance, Order, and Adjuſtment of Things, 
an infinite Mind ſhould be neceflarily in- 
ferred from the bare Exiſtence of the ſen+ 
ſible World, is an Advantage peculiar to 
them only who have made this eaſy Re- 
flexion : That the ſenſible World is that 
which we perceive by our ſeveral Senſes; 
and that nothing is perceived by the Senſes 
beſide Ideas; and that no Idea or Arche- 
type of an Idea can exiſt otherwiſe than in 
a Mind. Vou may now, without any la- 
borious ſearch into the Sciences, without 
any Subtilty of Reaſon, or tedious Length 
of Diſcourſe; oppoſe and baffle the moſt 
ſtrenuous Advocate for. Atheiſm. Thoſe 
miſerable Refuges, whether in an eternal 
Succeſſion of unthinking Cauſes and Ef- 
feats, or in a fortuitous Concourſe of 


Atoms; thoſe wild Imaginations of Vanini, 
51 | Hobbes, 
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Hebhes, and Spins/a ; in a word the whole 
Syvitem of Atheiſm, is it not intirely over- 
thrown by this ſingle Reflexion on the Re- 
pugnancy included in ſuppoſing the 
Whole, or any Part, even the molt rude 
and ſhapeleſs of the viſible World, to exiſt 
without a Mind? Let any one of thoſe A- 
bettors of Iinpiety but look into his own 
Thoughts, and there try if he can con- 
ceive how ſo much as a Rock, a Deſert, a 
Chaos, or confuſed Jumble of Atoms ; how 
any thing at all, either ſenſible or imagina- 
ble, can exiſt independent of a Mind, and 


oe 


he need go no farther to be convinced of 


his Folly. Can any thing be fairer than to 
put a Diſpute on ſuch an Iſſue, and leave 
it to a Man himſelf wo ſee if he can con- 
ceive, even in Thought, what he holds to 
be true in Fact, and from a notional to 
allow it a real Exiſtence ? 
Hy. It cannot be denied, there is ſome- 
thing highly ſerviceable go Religion in 
what you advance. But do you nor think 
it looks very like a Notion entertained by 
ſome eminent Moderns, of ſeeing all 
things in God ? | | 
Phil. I would gladly know that Opini- 
on; Pray explain it to me. 
Hyl. They conceive that the Soul bein 
immaterial, is incapable of being united 
with material Things, ſo as to perceive 
ER e 


eee 


them in themſelves, but that ſhe perceives 
thera by her Union with the Subſtance of 
God, which being ſpiritual 1s therefore 
purely intelligible, or capable of being the 
immediate Object of a Spirits Thought. 
Beſides, the Divine Eſſence contains in it 
Perfections correſpondent to each created 
Being; and which are for that Reaſon 
5 * to exhibit or repreſent them to the 
in 
Phil. 1 do not underſtand how our Ideas, 
which are Things altogether paſſive and 
inert, can be the Eſſence, or any Part (or 
like any Part) of the Eſſence or Subſtance 
of God, who is an impaſſive, indivifible, 
purely active Being. Many more Difficul- 
ties and Objections there are, which occur 
at firſt View againſt this Hypotheſis; but 1 
ſhall only add that it is liable to all the 
Abſurdities of the common Hypotheſes, in 
making a created World ext otherwiſc 
than in the Mind of a Spirit. Beſide all 
which it hath this peculiar to itſelf; that 
it makes that material World ſerve to no 
Purpoſe. And if it pals for a good Ar- 
gument + 4 other Hypotheſes in che 
Sciences, that they ſuppoſe Nature or the 
Divine Wiſdom to make ſomeching in 
vain, or do chat by tedious round- about 
Methods, which might have been per- 
formed in a much more eaſy and compen- 
dious 


i 


dious way, what ſhall we think of that 
Hypotheſis which ſuppoſes the whole 
World made in vain? 

Hyl. But what ſay you, are not you too 
of Opinion that we ſee all Things in God? 
If 1 miſtake not, what you advance comes 
near it. 

Peil. Few Men think, yet all will have 
Opinions. Hence Mens Opinions are ſu- 
perficial and confuſed. It is nothing ſtrange 
that Teners, which in themſelves are ever 
ſo different, ſhould nevertheleſs be con- 
founded with each other by thoſe who do 
not conſider them attentively. I ſhall nor 
therefore be ſurpriſed, if ſome Men ima- 
gine that I run into the Enthuſiaſm of Mal- 


ranche, though in truth T am very remote 
from it. He build; on the moſt abſtract 


3 Ideas, which I intirely diſclaim. 
e aſſerts an abſolute, external World, 
which 1 deny. He maintains that we are 
deceived by our Senſes, and know nor the 
real Natures or the true Forms and Figures 
of extended Beings; of all which 1 hold 
the direct contrary. So that upon the whole 
there are no Principles more fundamen- 
tally oppoſite than his and mine. It muſt 
be owned J intirely agree with what the 
holy Scripture ſaith, That in God we live, 
and move, ond hate our Being. But that 
we ſee Things in his Eſſence after the 
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manner above ſet forth, Jam far from be- 
lieving. Take here in brief my Meaning. Ir 
is evident that the Things I perceive are my 
oven Ideas, and that no Idea can exiſt un- 
leſs it be in a Mind. Nor is it leſs plain 
that theſe Ideas or Things by me percei- 
ved, either themſelves or their Archetypes, 
exiſt independently of my Mind, fince 1 
know inyielf not to be their Author, it be- 
ing out of my power to determine at plea- 
ſure, what particular Ideas I ſhall be af- 
fected with upon opening my Eyes or 
Ears. They mult therefore exiſt in ſome 
other Mind, whoſe Will it is they ſhould 
be exhibiced to me. The Things, I ſay, 
immediately perceived, are Ideas or Senſa- 
tions, call chem which you will. But how 
can any Idea or Senſation exiſt in, or be 
produced by, any thing but a Mind or Spi- 
Tit? This indeed is inconceivable; and to 
aſſert that which is inconceivable, is to 
talk Nonſenſe: Is it not? 

Hyl. Without doubt. 

Ph;l. But on the other hand, it is very 
conceivable that they ſhould exiſt in, and 
be produced by, a Spirit; ſince this is no 
more than I daily experience in myſelf, in- 
aſmuch as I perceive numberleſs Ideas; 
and by an Act of my Will can form a great 
Variety of them, and raiſe them up in my 


Imagination: Though it muſt be confeſſed, 


theſe 
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theſe Creatures of the Fancy are not alto- 
gether ſo diſtin, ſo ſtrong, vivid, and per- 
manent, as thoſe perceived by my Senſes, 
which latter are called Real Things. From 
all which I conclude, there is a Mind which 
affects me every Moment with all the ſenſible 
Impreſſions I percerve. And from the Va- 
riety, Order, and Manner of theſe, I con- 
clude the Author of them to be o/c, 
powerful, and good, beyond comprehenſion. 
Mark it well; J do not fay, I ſee Things 
by perceiving that which repreſents them 
in the intelligible Subſtance of God. This 
I do not underſtand; but I fay, The Things 
by me perceived are known by the Under- 
ſtanding, and produced by the Will, of an 
infinite Spirit. And is not all this moſt 

lain and evident? Is there any more in it, 
than what a little Obſervation of our own 
Minds, and that which paſſes in them not 
only enableth us to conceive, but allo obli- 
geth us to acknowledge ? 

Hyl. I think I underſtand you very 
clearly; and own the Proof you give of a 
Deity ſeems no leſs evident, than it is ſur- 
priſing. But allowing that God is the 
Supreme and Univerſal Cauſe of all Things, 
yet may not there be ſtil] a Third Nature be- 
ſides Spirits and Ideas? May we not admit 
a ſubordinate and limited Cauſe of our 

R 3 Ideas? 
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Ideas? In a word, may there not for all 
that be Matter ? 

Phil. How often mult I inculcate the 
fame thing? You allow the Things imme- 


diately perceived by Senſe to exiſt no where 
without the Mind: But there is nothing 


perceived by Senſe, which is not perceived 
immediately: therefore there is nothing 
ſenſible that exiſts without the Mind. The 
Matter therefore which you ſtill inſiſt on, 
is ſomething intelligible, I ſuppoſe; ſome- 
thing that may be diſcovered by Reaſon, 
and not by Senſe: 

Hyl. You are in the right. 

Phil. Pray let me know what Reaſon- 
ing your Belief of Matter is grounded on ; 
and what this Matter is in your ' preſent 
Senſe of it. 

Hyl. I find myſelf affected with various 
Ideas, whereof I know I am not the Cauſe; 
neither are they the Cauſe of themſelves, or 
of one another, or capable of ſubſiſting by 
themſelves, as being altogether inactive, 
fleeting, dependent Beings. They have 
therefore ſore Cauſe diſtin&t from me and 
them: Of which I pretend to know no 
more, than that it is the Cauſe of my Ideas. 
And this thing, whatever it be, I call Matter. 
Phil. Tell me, Hylas, hath every one a 
Liberty to change the current proper Sig- 


nification 
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nification annexed to a common Name in 
any Language? For Example, ſuppoſe a 
Traveller ſhould tell you, that in a cer- 
tain Country Men might paſs unhurt 
through the Fire; and, upon explaining 
himſelf, you found he meant by the Word 
Fire that which others call Water : Or if 
he ſhould aſſert there are Trees which 
walk upon two Legs, meaning Men by che 
Term Trees. Would you think this rea- 
ſonable? 

Hyl. No; I ſhould think it very abſurd, 
Common Cuſtom is the Standard of Pro- 
priety in Language. And for any Man to 
affect ſpeaking improperly, is to pervert 
the Uſe of Speech, and can never ſerve to a 
better purpoſe, than to protract and multi- 
ply Diſputcs where there is no Difference 
in Opinion. | 

Phil, And doth not Matter, in the com- 
mon current Acceptation of the Word, ſig- 
nify an extended, ſolid, moveable, unthink- 
ing, inactive Subſtance ? 

Hyl. It doth. 

Phil. And hath it not been made evident, 
that no ſuch Subſtance can poſſibly exiſt ? 
And though it ſhould be allowed to exilt, 
yet how can that which is inactive be a 


Cauſe; or that which is unthinting be a 


Cauſe of Thaught ? You may indeed, f you 
pleaſe, annex to the Word Matter a con- 
R 4 _ . tracy 
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trary Meaning to what is vulgarly receiv- 
ed; and tell me you underſtand by it an 
unextended, thinking, active Being, which 
is the Cauſe of our Ideas. But what elſe 
is this, than to play with Words, and run 
into that very Fault you juſt now con- 
demned with ſo much Reaſon? I do by 
no means find fault with your Reaſoning, 
in that you collect a Cauſe from the Phe- 
nomena: But I deny that the Cauſe de- 
ducible by Reaſon can properly be termed 
Matter. 

Hyl. There is indeed ſomething in 
what you ſay. Bur I am afraid you do not 
thoroughly comprehend my Meaning. I 
would by no means be thought to deny 
that God or an Infinite Spirit is the Su- 
preme Cauſe of all things. All ] contend 
for, is, that ſubordinate to the Supreme A- 
gent there is a Cauſe of a limited and in- 
ferior Nature, which concurs in the Pro- 
duction of our Ideas, not by any Act of 
Will or Spiritual Efficiency, but by that 
Kind of Action which belongs to Matter, 
viz. Motion. 

Phil. 1 find, you are at every Turn re- 
lapſing into your old exploded Conceit, of 
a moveable. and conſequently an exrend- 
ed Subſtance exiſting without the Mind, 
What! Have you already. forgot you were 


convinced, or are you willing I ſhould re- 


Peat 
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peat what has been ſaid on that Head? In 
truth this is not fair Dealing in you, till 
to ſuppoſe the Being of that which you 
have ſo often acknowledged to have no Be- 
ing. But not to infilt farther on what has 
been ſo largely handled, I ask whether all 
your Ideas are not perfectly paſſive and inert, 
including nothing of Action in them? 

Hyl. They are. 

Phil. And are ſenſible Qualities any 
thing elſe but Ideas? 

Hyl. How often have I acknowledged 
that they are not? 

Phil, But is not Motion a ſenſible Qua- 
lity ? 

Hyl. It is. | 

Phil. Conſequently it is no Action. 

Hyl. T agree with you. And indeed it 
is very plain, that when I ftir my Finger, 
it remains paſſive; but my Will which 

roduced the Motion, 1s active. 

Phil. Now I defire to know in the firſt 
place, whether Motion being allowed to be 
no Action, you can conceive any Action 
beſides Volition: And in the ſecond place, 
whether to ſay ſomething and conceive 
nothing be not to talk Nonſenſe: And 
laſtly, whether having conſidered the Pre- 
miſes, you do not perceive that to ſup- 
poſe any efficient or active Cauſe of our 
Ideas, other than Sp2r?, is highly abſurd 
and unreaſonable ? Hyl. 
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Hyl. 1 give up the Point intirely. But 
though Matter may not be a Cauſe, yet what 
hinders its being an Inſtrument ſubſervient 
to the Supreme Agent in the Production 
of our Ideas? 

Phil. An Inſtrument, ſay you; pray 


what may be the Figure, Springs, Wheels, 


and Motions of that Inſtrument? 

yl. Thoſe I pretend to determine no- 
thing of, both the Subſtance and its Qua- 
lities being intirely unknown to me. 

Phil. What? You are then of Opinion, 
it is made up of unknown Parts, that it 
hath unknown Motions, and an unknown 
Shape. 

Hyl. I do not believe it hath any Figure 
or Motion at all, being already convinced, 
that no ſenſible Qualities can exiſt in an 
unperceiving Subſtance. 

Phil. But what Notion is it poſſible to 
frame of an Inſtrument void of all ſenſible 

alities, even Extenſion itfelf? 

Hyl. I do not pretend to have any Noti- 
on of 1t. 

Phil. And what reaſon have you to 
think, this unknown, this inconceivable 
Somewhat doth exiſt? Is it that you ima- 
gine God cannot act as well without it, 
or that you find by Experience the Uſe 
of ſome fuch thing, when you form Ideas 
in your own Mind? 

| Hyl. 
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Hyl. You are always teizing me for Rea- 
ſons of my Belief. Pray what Reafons 
have you not to believe it? | 

Phil. It is to me a ſufficient Reaſon not 
to believe the Exiſtence of any thing, if I 
ſee no Reaſon for believing it. But nor 
to inſiſt on Reaſons for believing, you will 
not ſo much as let me know what it is 
you would have me believe, ſince 
ſay you have no manner of Notion of 
it. After all, let me intreat you to conſi- 
der whether it be like a Philoſopher, or 
even like a Man of common Senſe, to pre- 
tend to believe you know not what, and 
you know not why. 

Hyl. Hold, Philonous. When I tell you 
Matter is an Inſtrument, I do not mean al- 
together Nothing. It is true, I know not 
the particular Kind of Inſtrument; but 
however I have ſome Notion of Iaſtru- 
ment in general, which I apply to in. 

Phil. But what if it ſhoald prove that 
there is ſomething, even in the moſt ge- 
neral Notion of Iaftrument, as taken in a 
diſtinct Senſe from Cauſc, which makes 
the Uſe of it inconſiſtent with the Divin 
Attributes? | 

Hyl. Make that appear, and I ſhall give 
up the Point. | 

Phil, Whas mean you by the general 
Nature or Notion of Iaſtrument q 

Fyt. 
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Hyl. That which is common to all par- 
ticular Inſtruments, compoſeth the general 


Notion. | | 
Phil. Is it not common to all Inſtru- 


ments, that they are applied to the doing 


thoſe things only, which cannot be per- 
formed by the mere Act of our Wills? 
Thus for inſtance, I never uſe an Inſtru- 
ment to move my Finger, becauſe it is 
done by a Volition. But I ſhould uſe 
one, if I were to remove part of a Rock, 
or tear up a Tree by the Roots, Are you 
of the ſame Mind? Or can you ſhew any 
Example where an Inſtrument is made 
uſe of in producing an Effect immedi- 
ately depending on the Will of the 
Agent? | 

Hyl. I own, I cannot. 

Phil. How therefore can you ſuppoſe, 
that an All- perfect Spirit, on whoſe Will 
all things have an abſolute and immediate 
Dependence, ſhould need an Inſtrument in 
his Operations, or not needing it make 
uſe of it? Thus it ſeems to me that you 
are obliged to own the Uſe of a lifeleſs 
inactive Inſtrument, to be incompatible 
with the Infinite Perfection of God; that. 
is, by your own Confeſſion, to give up 


_ tre Point. 


Hy. It doth not readily occur what I 
can anſwer you. 
Phil. 
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Phil. But methinks you ſhould be ready 
to own the Truth, when it hath been fair- 
ly proved to you. We indeed, who are 
Beings of Finite Powers, are forced to 
make uſe of Inſtruments. And the Uſe of 
an Inſtrument ſheweth the Agent to be 
limited by Rules of another's Preſcription, 
and that he cannot obtain his End, but 


in ſuch a Way and by ſuch Conditions. 


Whence it ſeems a clear Conſequence, that 
the ſupreme unlimited Agent uſeth no 
Tool or Inſtrument at all. The Will of 


an Omnipotent Spirit is no ſooner exerted” 


than executed, without the Application 


of Means, which, if they are employed 


by inferior Agents, it 1s not upon account 
of any real Efficacy that is in them, or 
neceſſary Aptitude to produce any Eff-&, 
but merely in compliance with the Laws 
of Nature, or thoſe Conditions preſcribed 
to them by the firſt Cauſe, who is Him- 
ſelf above all Limitation or Preſcription 
whatſoever. 

Hyl. 1 will no longer maintain that Mat- 
ter 1s an Inſtrument. However, I would 
not be underſtood to give up its Exil- 
tence neither; ſince, notwithſtanding what 
hath been ſaid, it may ſtill be an Oc- 
ca ſion. 5 

Phil. How many Shapes is your Mat- 
ter to take? Or how often muſt it be 

proved 
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proved not to exiſt, before you are con- 
tent to part wich it? But to ſay no more 
of this (though by all che Laws of Dis- 
putation I may juſtly blame you for ſo 
| frequently changing the Signification of 
| the principal Term) I would fain know 
| what you mean by affirming that Matter 
is an Occaſion, having already denied it 
- to be a Cauſe. And when you have 
ſhewn in what Senſe you underſtand Oc- 
cafim, pray in the next place be pleaſed 
to ſhew me what Reaſon induceth you to 
believe there is ſuch an Occaſion of our 
Ideas. 
Hyl. As to the firſt Point: By Occaſon 
J mean an inactive unthinking Being, 
at the Preſence whereof God excites Ideas 
in our Minds. 
Phil. And what may be the Nature of 
that inaftive unthinking Being ? 
Hyl. I know nothing of its Nature. 
Phil. Proceed then to the ſecond Point, 
and aſſign ſome Reaſon why we ſhould 
allow an Exiltence to this inactive, un- 
thinking, unknown thing. 
Hyl. When we fee Ideas produced in 
our Minds after an orderly and conſtant 
manner, it is natural to think they have 
| ſome fixed and regular Occations, at the 
i Preſence of which they are excited. 


Phil, 
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Phil. Vou acknowledge then God alone 
to be the Cauſe of our Ideas, and that 
he cauſes them at the Preſence of thoſe 
Occaſions. 

Hyl. That is my Opinion. 

Phil. Thoſe Things“ which you ſay are 
preſent to God, whithout doubt He per- 
ceives. 

Hyi. Certainly; otherwiſe they could 
not be to Him an Occaſion of acting. 

Phil. Not to infiſt now on your mak- 
ing Senſe of this Hypotheſis, or anſwer- 

ing all the puzzling Queſtions and Diffi- 
culties it is liable to: I only ask whether 
the Order and Regularity obſervable in 
the Series of our Ideas, or the Courſe of 
Nature, be not ſufficiently accounted for 
by the Wiſdom and Power of God; and 
whether it doth not derogate from thoſe 
Attributes, to ſuppoſe He is influenced, 
directed, or put in mind, when and what 
He is to act, by any unthinking Sub- 
ſtance. And laſtly whether, in caſe 1 
gramed all you contend for, it would 
make any ching to your purpoſe, it not 
being ealy to conceive how the exter- 
nal or abſolute Exiſtence of an unthink- 
ing Subſtance, diſtinct from its being per- 
ceived, can be interred from my allow- 
ing chat there are certain things per- 
ceived by the Mind of God, which are 


to 
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to Him the Occaſion of producing Ideas 
in us. 


Hyl. I am perfectly at a loſs what 
to think, this Notion of Occafion ſeem- 


ing now altogether as groundleſs as the 


reſt. 0 


Phil. Do you not at length perceive, 
that in all theſe different Acceptations of 
Matter, you have been only ſuppoſing 
you know not what, for no manner of 
Reaſon, and to no kind of Uſe? 

Hyl. 1 freely own my {elf leſs fond of 
my Notions, fince they have been ſo ac- 
curately examined. But ſtill, methinks 
I have ſome confuſed Perception that 
there is ſuch a thing as Matter. 

PHI. Either you perceive the Being of 
Matter immediately, or mediately. If im- 
mediately, pray inform me by which of 
the Senſes you perceive it. If mediarely, 
let me know by what Reaſoning it is in- 
ferred from thoſe Things which you per- 
ceive immediately. So much for the Per- 
ception. Then for the Matter it ſelf, I 
ask whether it is Object, Sub/tratum, Cauſe, 
Inſtrument, or Occaſion? You have alrea- 
dy pleaded for each of theſe, ſhifting your 


Notions, and making Matter to appear 
ſometimes in one Shape, then in another, 


And what you have offered hath been diſ- 


approved and rejected by your ſelf. If 
you 
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you have any thing new to advance, I would 
gladly hear it. | 

Hyl. I think I have already offered all 
T had to fay on thoſe Heads. I am at 
a loſs what more to urge. 

Phil. And yer you are loth to part with 
your old Prejudice. But to make you quit 
it more eaſily, I defire that, beſide what has 
been hitherto ſuggeſted, you will farther 
conſider whether, upon ſuppoſition that 
Matter exiſts, you can poſſibly conceive 
how you ſhould be affected by it? Or 
ſuppoſing it did not exift, whether it be 
not evident you might for all that be 
affected with the ſame Ideas you now are, 
and conſequently have the very ſame rea- 
ſons to believe its Exiſtence that you now 
can have? 

Hl. I acknowledge it is poſſible we 
might perceive all things juſt as we do 
now, though there was no Matter in the 


World; neither can I conceive; if there be 


Matter, how it ſhould produce any Idea 
in our Minds. And I do farther granr, 
you have intirely ſatisfied me, that it is 
impoſſible there ſhould be ſuch a thing as 
Matter in any of the foregoing Accepta- 
tions. But ſtill I cannot help ſuppoling 
that there is Matter in ſome ſenſe or other. 
What that is I do not indeed pretend to 
determine. 

8 Phil. 
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Phil. 1 do not expect you ſhould defins 
exactly the Nature of that unknown Being, 
Only be pleaſed to tell me, whether it is 

a Subſtance: And if ſo, whether you can 
ſuppoſe a Subſtance without Accidents ; or 
in caſe you ſuppoſe it to have Accidents 
or Qualities, I deſire you will let me know 
what thoſe Qualities are, at leaſt what 
is meant by Matter's ſupporting them, 

Hyl. We have already argued on thoſe 
Points. I have no more to ſay to them. 
But to prevent any farther Queſtions, let 
me tell you, I at preſent underſtand by 


Matter neither Subſtance nor Accident, 


thinking nor extended Being, neither Cauſe, 
Inſtrument, nor Occaſion, but ſomething 
intirely unknown, diſtin from all theſe, 

Phil. It ſeems then you include in your 
preſent Notion of Matter, nothing but the 
general abſtract Idea of Entity. 

Hyl. Nothing elſe, ſave only that I ſuper- 
add to this general Idea the Negation 
of all thoſe particular Things, Qualities, 
or Ideas that I perceive, imagine, or in 
any wiſe apprehend. 

Phil. Pray where do you ſuppoſe this 


unknown Matter to exiſt ? 


Hyl. Oh Philonous! now you think you 
have, entangled me; for if I fay it exiſts in 
Place, then you will infer that it exiſts in 
the Mind, fince it is agreed, that Place or 

Extenſion 
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Extenſion exiſts only in the Mind: But I 
am not aſhamed to own my Ignorance. I 
know not where it exiſts; only I am ſure 
it exiſts not in Place, There is a negative 
Anſwer for you: And you muſt expect no 
other to all the Queſtions you put for the 
future about Matter. 

Phil. Since you will not tell me where 
it exiſts, be pleaſed to inform me after 
what Manner you ſuppoſe it to exift, or 
what you mean by its Exiſtence. 

yl It neither thinks nor acts, neither 
perceives, nor is perceived. 

Phil. But what is there poſitive in your 
abſtracted Notion of its Exiſtence ? 

Ml. Upon a nice Obſervation, I do not 
find I have any poſitive Notion or Mean- 
ing at all. I tell you again I am not aſhamed 
to own my Ignorance. I know not what 
is meant by its Exiſtence, or how it exiſts. 

Phil. Continue, good Hylas, to act the 
ſame ingenuous Part, and tell me fincerely 
whether you can frame a diſtinct Idea of 
Entity in general, preſcinded from and 
excluſive of all thinking and corporeal Be- 
ings, all particular things whatſoever. 

Hyl. Hold, let me think a little I 
profeſs, Philonous, I do not find that I can, 
At firſt Glance metheught I had ſome di- 
lute and airy Notion of pure Entity in 
Abſtract; but upon cloſer Attention it hath 
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quite vaniſhed out of Sight. The more 
I think on ir, the more am I confirmed in 
my prudent Reſolution of giving none but 
negative Anſwers, and not pretending to 
the leaſt Degree of any poſitive Knowledge 
or Conception of Matter, its Yhere, us 
How, its Entity, or any ching belonging to 
it. 

Phil. When therefore you ſpeak of the 
Exiſtence of Matter, you have not any No- 
tion in your Mind. 

Hyl. None at all. 

Phil. Pray tell me if the Caſe ande not 
thus: At firſt, from a Belief of Material 
Subſtance you would have it that the im- 

me diate Objects exiſted without the Mind; 
then that their Archetypes; then c 
next Inſtruments; then Occaſions: Laſtly, 
ſomething in general, which being interpre- 
ted proves nothing. So Matter comes to 
nothing. What think you, Hylas, is not 
this a fair Summary of your whole Pro- 
ceeding? a 

Hyl. Be that as it will, yet I till inſiſt 
upon it, that our not being able to conceive 
a Thing, is no Argument againſt its Ex- 
iſtence. 

Phil, That from a Cauſe, Effect, Ope- 
ration, Sign, or other Circumſtance, there 

f may reaſonably be inferred the Exiſtence 
of a Thing not immediately perceived, and 
| that 
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that it were abſurd for any Man to argue 
againſt the Exiſtence of that Thing, from 
his having no direct and poſitive Notion of 
it, I freely own. But where there is no- 
thing of all this; where neither Reaſon 
nor Revelation induce us to believe the 
Exiſtence ot a Thing; where we have not 
even a relative Notion of it; where an 
Abſtraction is made from perceiving and 
being perceived, from Spirit and Idea: 
Laſtly, where there is not ſo much as the 
moſt inadequate or faint Idea pretended to: 
I will not indeed thence conclude againſt 
the Reality of any Notion or Exiſtence of 


any thing: But my Inference ſhall be, that 


you mean nothing at all: That you im- 
ploy words to no manner of Purpoſe, with- 
out any Deſign or Signification whatſoe- 
ver. And ] leave it to you to conſider how 
mere Jargon ſhould be treated. 

Hyl. To deal frankly with you, Phz/onovs, 
your Arguments ſeem in themſelves unan- 
ſwerable, but they have not fo great an Ef- 
fect on me as to produce that intire Con- 
viction, that hearty Acquieſcence which at- 
tends Demonſtration. I find myſelf ſtill 
relapfing into an obſcure Surmiſe of 1 
know not what, Matter. 

Phil. But are you not ſenſible, Hyl/as, 
that two Things muſt concur to take away 
all Scruple, and work a plenary Aſſent in 
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the Mind? Let a viſible Object be ſet in ne- 
ver ſo clear a Light, yet if there is any Im- 
perfection in the Sight, or if the Eye is not 
directed towards it, it will not be diſt inct- 
ly ſeen. And though a Demonſtration be 
never ſo well grounded and fairly propoſed, 
yet if there is withal a Stain of Prejudice, 
or a wrong Bias on the Underſtanding, can 
it be expected on a ſudden to perceive clear- 
1 and adhere firmly to the Truth? No, 
there is need of Time and Pains: The 
Attention muſt be awakened and detained 
by a frequent Repetition of the ſame Thing 
place oft in the ſame, oft in different 

ights. I have faid it already, and find 
I muſt till repeat and inculcate, that it is an 
unaccountable Licence you.take in pretend- 
ing to maintain you know not what, for 
you know not what Reaſon, to you know 
not what Purpoſe ? Can this be paralleled 
in any Art or Science, any Sect or Profeſſi - 
on of Men? Or is there any thing ſo bare- 
facedly groundleſs and unreaſonable to be 
met with even in the loweſt of common 
Converſation? But perhaps you will ſtill 
ſay, Matter may exiſt, though at the ſame 
time you neither know what is meant by 
Matter, or by its Exiſtence. This indeed 
is ſurprizing, and the more ſo becauſe it is 
altogether voluntary, you not being led to 
it by any one Reaſon ; for I challenge you 
$4” 0 J 4 bats Ss et Es | | 
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to ſhew me that Thing in Nature which 
needs Matter to explain or account for it. 

Hyl. The Reality of Things cannot be 
maintained without ſuppoſing 1 the Exiftence 
of Matter. And is not this, think you, a 
good Reaſon why I ſhould be carneſt in its 
Defence: 

Phil. The Reality of T hinge What 
Things, ſenſible or intelligible ? 

Hyl. Senſible Things. 

Phil My Glove, for Example? 

Hyl. That or any other thing perceived 
by the Senſes. 

Phil. But to fix on ſome particular thing; 
is it not a ſufficient Evidence to me of the 
Exiſtence of this Glove, that I ſee it, and 
feel it, and wear it? Or if this will not 
do, how is it poſſible I ſhould be aſſured 
of the Reality of this Thing, which I 
actually (ee in this Place, by ſuppoſing 
that ſome unknown Thing which J ne- 
ver did or can ſee, exiſts after an unknown 
manner, in an unknown place, or in no 
place at all? How can the ſuppoſed Reali- 
ty of that which is intangible, be a Proof 
that any thing tangible really exiſts? or 
of that which is inviſible, that any viſible 
thing, or in general of any thing which is 
imperceptible, that a Perceptible exiſts ? 
Do but explain this, and I ſhall think no- 
ching too hard for you. | 
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Hyl. Upon the whole, I am content to 
own the Exiſtence of Matter is highly im- 
probable; but the direct and abſolute Im- 
poſſibility of it does not appear to me. 

Phil. But granting Matter to be poſſible, 
yet upon that account merely it can have 
no more Claim to Exiſtence, than a Gol- 
den Mountain or a Centaur, 

Hyl. I acknowledge it; but ftill you do 
not deny it is poſſible; and that which is 
poſſible, for ought you know, may actual- 
ly exiſt. 

Pk:l. I deny it to be poſſible; And have, 
if I miſtake not, evidently proved from 
your. own Conceſſions that it is not. In 
the common Senſe of the Word Matter, 
is there any more implied, than an ex- 
tended, ſolid, figured, moveable Subſtance 
exiſting without the Mind? And have not 

| _w_ acknowledged over and over, that you 
ave ſeen evident Reaſon for denying 'the 
Poſſibility of ſuch a Subſtance? 

Hyl. True, but that is only one Senſe of 

the Term Matter. 
Phil. But is it not the only proper ge- 
nuine received Senſe? And if Matter in 
ſuch a Senſe be proved impoſſible, may it 
not be thought with good Grounds abſo- 
lutely impotlible ? Elſe how. could any thing 
be proved impoſſible? Or indeed how could 
there be any Proof at all one way or o- 
TIS. 3 ; ther, 
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ther, to a Man who takes the Liberty to 
unſettle and change the common Signifi- 
cation of Words? | | 
Hyl. I thought Philoſophers might be 
allowed to ſpeak more accurately than the 
Vulgar, and were not always confined to 
the common Acceptation of a Term, 
Phi]. But this now mentioned is the 
common received Senſe among Philoſo- 
pes themſelves. But not co inſiſt on that, 
ave you not been allowed to take Matter 
in what Senſe you pleaſed? And have you 
not uſed this Privilege in the utmoſt Ex- 
tent, ſometimes intirely changing, at others 
leaving out or putting into the Definition 
of it whatever for the preſent beſt ſerved 
your Deſign, contrary to all the known 
Rules of Reaſon and Logick ? And hath 
not this ſhifting unfair Merhod of yours 
ſpun our our Diſpute to an unneceſſary 
Length; Matter having been particularly 
examined, and by your own Confeſſion re- 
futed in each of choſe Senſes? And can a- 
ny more be required to prove the abſo- 
lute Impoſſibility of a Thing, than the prov- 
ing it impoſſible in every particular Senſe, 
that either you or any one elſe underſtands 
it in? 
Hyl. But I am not ſo thoroughly ſatisfied 
that you have proved the Impoſſibiliry of 
py Matter 
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Matter in the laſt moſt obſcure abſtract- 
ed and indefinite Senſe. 

Phil. When is a thing ſhewn to be im- 
poſſible? 

Hyl. When a Repugnancy is demonitra- 
ted between the Ideas comprehended in its 
Definition. 

Phil. But where there are no Ideas, there 
no Repugnancy can be demonſtrated be- 
tween Ideas. 

Hyl. 1 agree with you. 

Phil. Now in that which you call the 
obſcure indefinite Senfe of the Word Mat- 
ter, it is plain, by your own Confeſſion, 
there was included no Idea at all, no Senſe 
except an unknown Senſe, which is the 


ſame thing as none. You are not therefore 


io expect I ſhould prove a Repugnancy be- 
tween Ideas where there are no Ideas; or 
the Impoſſibility of Matter taken in an un- 
known Senſe, that is no Senſe at all, My 
buſineſs was only to ſhew, you meant 7o- 
thing ; and this you were brought to own. 
So that in all your various Senſes, you have 
been ſhewed either to mean nothing at all, 
or if any thing, an Abſurdity. And if his 
be not fufficient to prove the Impoſſibility 
of a Thing, I defire you will let me know 
what is. 
' Hyl. 1 acknowledge you have proved 
chat Matter! is —— nor do I ſee what 
more 
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more can be ſaid in defence of it. But at 
the ſame time that I give up this, I ſuſ- 
pect all my other Notions. For ſurely 
none could be more ſeemingly evident than 
this once was: And yet it now ſeems as falſe 
and abſurd as ever it did true before. But 
I think we have diſcuſſed the Point ſuffici- 
ently for the preſent. The remaining Part 
of the Day I would willingly ſpend, in run- 
ning over in my Thoughts the ſeveral 
Heads of this Morning's Converſation, and 
to Morrow ſhall be glad to meet you here 
again about the ſame time. 
Phil. I will not fail to attend you. 
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70 To 1&8, Fruits of Yeſterday's Medita- 

tion? Hath it confirmed you in 
the fame Mind you were in at 
| parting? or have you ſince ſeen 
Cauſe to change your Opinion? 

Hyl. Truly my Opinion is, that all our 
Opinions are alike vain and uncertain. What 
we appove to day, we condemn to morrow. 
We keep a Stir about Knowledge, and ſpend 
our Lives in the Purſuit of it, when, alas! 
we know nothing all the while: nor do I 
think it poſſible for us ever to know any 
ching! in this Life. Our Faculties are too 

narrow 
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narrow and too few. Nature certainly 
never intended us for Speculation. 

Phil. What! ſay you we can know no- 
thing, Hylas? i 

yl. There is not that ſingle thing in the 
World, whereof we can know the real Na- 
ture, or what it is in itſelf, 

Phil. Will you tell me I do not really 
know what Fire or Water is? 

Hyl. Vou may indeed know that Fire 
appears hot, and Water fluid: But this is 
no more than knowing what Senſations 
are produced in your own Mind, upon the 
Application of Fire and Water to your Or- 
gans of Senſe. Their internal Conſtitution, 
their true and real Nature, you are utterly 
in the dark as to that. | 

Phil. Do I not know this to be a real 
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Stone that I ſtand on, and that which I ſee 


be fore my Eyes to be a real Tree? 
Hl. Know? No, it is impoſſible you or 
any Man alive ſhould know it. All you 
know, is, that you have ſuch a certain Idea 
or Appearance in your own Mind. But 
what 1s this to the real Tree or Stone? I 
tell you, that Colour, Figure, and Hard- 
neſs, which you perceive, are not the real 
Natures of thoſe Things, or in the leaſt 
like them. The ſame may be faid of all 
other real Things or corporeal Subſtances 
which compoſe the World. They have 
none 
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none of them any thing in themſelves, like 
thoſe ſenſible Qualities by us perceived. 
We ſhould not therefore pretend to affirm 
or know any thing of them, as they are 
in their own Nature. 

Phil. But ſurely, Hylas, T can diſtinguiſh 
Gold, for Example, from Iron: And how 
could, this be if I knew not what either 
truly was? 

Hyl. Believe me, Ph:lonous, you can only 
diſtinguiſh berween your own Ideas, That 
Yellowneſs, that Weight, and other ſenſible 

ualities, think you they are really in the 
Gold? They are only relative to the Senſes, 
and have no abſolute Exiſtence in Nature. 
And in pretending to diſtinguiſh the Species 
of real Things, by the Appearances in your 
Mind, you may perhaps act as wiſely as 
he that ſhould conclude two Men were of 
a different Species, becauſe their Clothes 
were nor of the ſame Colour. 

Phil. It ſeems then. we are altogether 
put off with the Appearances of Things 
and thoſe falſe ones too. The very Meat I 


cat, and the Cloth I wear, have nothing in 


them like what I ſee and feel. 

Hyl. Even ſo. 

Phi]. But is it not ſtrange the whole 
World ſhould be thus impoſed on, and ſo 
fool ſh as to believe their Senſes? And yet TI 
know not how it is, but Men eat, and 

| drink, 
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drink, and fleep, and perform all the Of- 


fices of Life as comfortably and conveni- 
ently, as if they really knew the Things 
they are converſant about. 

25 They do ſo: But you know ordi- 
nary Practice does not require a Nicety of 
ſpeculative Knowledge. Hence the Vulgar 
retain their Miſtakes, and for all that, 
make a Shift to buſtle through the Affairs 
of Life. But Philoſophers know better 
things. 

Phil. You mean, they know that they 
know nothing. 

Hyl. That is the very Top and Perfecti- 
on of Humane Knowledge. 

Pbil. But are you all this while in ear- 
neſt, Hylas; and are you ſeriouſly perſua- 
ded that you know nothing real in the 
World? Suppoſe you are going to write, 
would you not call for Pen, Ink, and Paper, 
like another Man; and do you not know 
what it is you call for ? 


Hyl. How often muſt I tell you, that] 


know not the real Nature of any one thing 
in the Univerſe? I may indeed upon Oc- 
caſion make uſe of Pen, Ink, and Paper. 
But what any one of them is in its own 
true Nature, I declare poſitively I know nor. 
And the ſame is true with regard to every 
other corporeal thing. And, what is more, 
we are not only ignorant of the true and 

| real 
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real Nature of Things, but even of theit 


- Exiſtence. It cannot be denied that we 


rceive ſuch certain Appearances or Ideas; 
= it cannot be concluded from thence 
that Bodies really exiſt. Nay, now I think 
on it, I muſt agreeably ro my former Con- 
ceſſions farther declare, that it is impoſſible 
any real corporcal Thing ſhould exiſt in 
Nature. 


Phil. You amaze me. Was ever any 


thing more wild and extravagant than the 
Notions you now maintain: And is it not 
evident you are led into all theſe Exttava- 
gancies by the Belief of material Subſtance 2 
This makes you dream of thoſe unknown 
Natures in every thing. It is this occaſions 
your diſtinguiſhing between the Reality and 
ſenſible Appearances of Things. Ir is to 
this you are indebted for being ignorant of 
what every Body elſe knows perfectly well. 


Nor is this all : You are not only ignorant 


of the true Nature of every Thing, but 
you know not whether any thing really 
exiſts, or whether there are any true Na- 
tures at all ; foraſmuch as you attribute to 
your material Beings an abſolute or exter- 
nal Exiſtence, wherein you ſuppoſe their 
Reality conſiſts. And as you are forced in 
the end to acknowledge ſuch an Exiſtence 


means either a direct Repugnancy, or no- 


thing at all, it follows that you are obliged 


to 
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to pull down your own Hypotheſis of 
material Subſtance, and poſitively to deny 
the real Exiftence of any Part of the 
Univerſe, And fo you are plunged into 
the deepeſt and moſt deplorable Scep- 
tictſm that ever Man was. Tell me, Hy- 
las, is it not. as I fay? 
Hi. I agree with you. Material Sub- 
ance was no more than an Hypothefis, 
and a falfe and groundlefs one too. I will 
no longer ſpend my Breath in defence of 
it. But whatever Hyporhefis you advance, 
or whatſoever Scheme of Things you in- 
troduce in its ſtead, I doubt not it will. 
appear every whit as falſe : Let me but 
be allowed to queſtion you upon it. That 
is, ſuffer me to ſerve you in your own 
kind, and I warrant it ſhall conduct you 
through as many Perplexities and Contra- 
ditions, to the very ſame State of Scep- 
ticifm that I my felf am in ar preſent. 
Phil. ] affure you, Hylas, I do not pre- 
tend to frame any Hypotheſis at all. I 
am of a vulgar Caft, fimple enough to 
believe my Senſes, and leave Things as 
I find them, To be plain, it is m 
Opinion, that the real Things are thoſe 
very Things J ſee and feel, and perceive 
by my Senſes. Theſe I know, and find- 
ing they anſwer all the Neceſſities and 
Purpoſes of Life, have no reaſon to-be 
Tv ſolicitous 
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ſolicitous about any other unknown Be- 
ings. A Piece of ſenſible Bread, for In- 
ſtance, would ſtay my Stomach better than 
ten thouſand times as much of that inſenſi- 
ble, unintelligible, real Bread you ſpeak of. 
It is likewiſe my Opinion, that Colours 
and other ſenſible Qualities are on the 
Objects. I cannot for my Life help think- 
ing that Snow is white, and Fire hot. Vou 
indeed, who by Snow and Fire mean cer- 
tain external, unperceived, unperceiving 
Subſtances, are in the right to deny White- 
neſs or Heat to be Affections inherent in 
them. But I, who underſtand by thoſe 
Words the Things I ſee and feel, am 
obliged to think like other Folks. And 
as I am no Sceptic with regard to the 
Nature of Things, ſo neither am I as to 
their Exiſtence, That a thing ſhould be 
really perceived by my Senſes, and at the 
ſame time not really exiſt, is to me a 
plain Contradiction; ſince I cannot pre- 


ſcind or abſtract, even in Thought, the 


Exiſtence of a ſenſible Thing from its 
being perceived. Wood, Stones, Fire, 
Water, Fleſh, Iron, and the like Things, 
which I name and diſcourſe of, are Things 
that I know. And I ſhould not have known 
them, but that I perceived them by my 
Senſes; and Things perceived by the Sen- 
ſes are immediately perceived; and Things 

; | immediately 
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immediately perceived are "Tb - and IL. 


deas cannot exiſt without the Mind; their 
Exiſtence therefore conſiſts in being per- 
ceived; when therefore they are actually 
perceived, there can be no doubt of their 
Exiſtence. Away then wich all that Scep- 
ticiſm, all thoſe ridiculous philoſophical 
Doubts. What a Jeſt is it for a Philo- 


ſopher to queſtion the Exiſtence of ſenſi- 
ble Things, till he hath it proved to him 
from the Veracity of God: Or to pre- 
tend our Knowledge in this Point falls 


ſhore of Intuition or Demonſtration? I 
might as well doubt of my own Being, 
as of the Being of thoſe Things I actu- 


ally ſee and feel. 


Hyl. Not fo faſt, Philonous: you ſay 
ou cannot conceive how ſenfible Things. 


ſhould exiſt without the Mind. Do you 


not ? 


Phil. I do. 
Hyl. Suppoſing you were annihilated, 


cannot you conceive it poſſible, that 


Things perceivable by Senſe may till 
exiſt ? | 

_ Phil. I can; but then it muſt be in 
another mind. When I deny ſenfible 


Things an Exiſtence our of the Mind, I 


do not mean my Mind in particular, but 
all Minds. Now it is plain they have an 


Exiſtence exterior to my Mind, ſince I 
T 2 find 
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find them b Experience to be indepen- 


dent of it. There is therefore ſome other 
Mind wherein they exiſt, during the In- 
tervals between the Times of my perceiv- 
ing them: As likewiſe they did before my 
Birth, and would do after my ſuppoſed 
Annihilation. And as the fame is true, 
with regard to all other finite created 
Spirits; it neceſſarily follows, there is an 
Ommprejent Eternal Mind, which knows 
and comprehends all things, and exhibits 
them to our View in ſuch a manner, and 
according to ſuch Rules as He Himſelf 
hath ordained, and are by us termed the 
Laws of Nature. | 
yl. Anſwer me, Ph:lonous. Are all 
our Ideas perfectly inert Beings? Or have 
they any Agency included in them? _ 
Phil. They are altogether paſſive and 
incre;. 
Hyl. And is not God an Agent, a Be- 
ing purely active? 
Phil. J acknowledge it. £ 
Hyl. No Idea therefore can be like un- 
to, or repreſent the Nature of God. 
Phil. It cannot. 
Hyl. Since therefore you have no Idea 
of the Mind of God, how can you con- 
ceive it poffible, that things ſhould exiſt 
in his Mind? Or, if you can conceive the 
Mind of God without having an Idea of 


it, 
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it, why may not I be allowed to conceive © 


the Exiſtence of Matter, notwithſtanding 
that I have no Idea of it? * 
Fhil. As to your firſt, Queſtion; I own 

I have properly no Idea, either of God 
or any other Spirit; for theſe being active, 
cannot be repreſented by things perfectly 
inert, as our Ideas are. I do neverthe- 
leſs know, that I who am a Spirit or 
thinking Subſtance, exiſt as certainly, as 
I know my Ideas exiſt. Farther, I know 
what I mean by the Terms J and M- 
ſelf; and I know this immediately, or 
intuitively, though I do nor perceive it 
as I perceive a Triangle, a Colour, or a 
rand The Mind, Spirit or Soul, is 
that indivifible unextended Thing, which 
thinks, acts, and perceives. I ſay indi- 
vu able, becauſe unextended ; and wnexten- 
ded, becauſe extended, figured, moveable 
Things, are Ideas; and that which per- 
ceives Ideas, which thinks and wills, is 
plainly it ſelf no Idea, nor like an Idea. 
Ideas are Things inactive, and perceived: 
And Spirits a ſort of Beings altogether 
different from them. I do not therefore 
ſay my Soul is an Idea, or like an Idea, 
However, taking the Word Idea in a large 
Senſe, my Soul may be ſaid ro furniſh me 
with an Idea, that is, an Image, or Like- 
neſs of God, though indeed extremely in- 
Tat adequate, 
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. For all the Notion I have of 
God, is obtained by reflecting on my own 
Soul heightning its Powers, and removing 
its Imperfections. I have therefore, though 
not an inactive Idea, yet in my ſelf ſome 
ſort of an active chinking Image of the 
Deity. And though I perceive Him not 
by Senſe, yet I have a Notion of Him, 
or know Him by Reflexion and Reaſon- 


ing. My own Mind and my own Ideas 


I have an immediate Knowledge of; 
and by the help of theſe, do mediate- 
ly apprehend the Poſſib bility of the Exiſ- 
tence of other Spirits and Ideas. Farther, 
from my. own Being, and from the De- 


| F I find in my ſelf and my Ideas, 


do by an Act of Reaſon, neceſſarily in- 
fer 1 Exiſtence of a God, and of all 
created Things in the Mind of God. 80 
much for your firſt Queſtion. For the 
ſecond: I ſuppoſe by this time you can 
anſwer it your felf. For you neither per- 
ceive Matter objectively, as you do an inac- 
tive Being or Idea, nor know it, as you 
do your ſelf by a reflex Act: Neither do 
you mediately apprehend it by Similitude 
of the one or the other: Nor yet collect 
it by Reaſoning from that which you 
know immediately, All which makes the 
Caſe of Matter wilely different from that 
of che Daity. | 

yl. 
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Hyl. Vou ſay your own Soul ſupplies 


you with ſome ſort of an Idea or Image 
of God. But at the ſame time you ac- 
knowledge you have, properly n 
no Idea of your own Soul. You even af- 
firm that Spirits are a ſort of Beings al- 
together different from Ideas. Conſequent- 
ly that no Idea can be like a Spirit. We 
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have therefore no Idea of any Spirit. You 


admit nevertheleſs that there is ſpiritual 
Subſtance, although you have no Idea of 
it; while you deny there can be ſuch a 
thing as material Subſtance, becauſe you have 
no Notion or Idea of it, Is this fair Dealing? 
To act conſiſtently, you muſt either admit 
Matter or reje& Spirit. What ſay you to this? 
_ Phil, I fay in the firſt place, that I do 
not deny the Exiſtence of material Sub- 
ſtance, merely becauſe I have no Notion 
of it, but becauſe the Notion of it is in- 
conſiſtent, or in other words, becauſe it is 
repugnant that there ſhould be a Notion 
of it. Many things, for ought I know, 
may exiſt, whereof neither I nor any other 
Man hath or can have any Idea or Noti- 
on whatſoever. But then thoſe things 
muſt be poſſible, that is, nothing incon- 
ſiſtent muſt be included in their Definiti- 
on. I fay ſecondly, that although we be- 
lieve things to exiſt which we do not per- 
ceive; yet we may not believe that any 
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particular thing exiſts, without ſome rea- 
fon for ſuch Belief: Burt I have no rea- 


fon for believing the Exiſtence of Matter. 
T have no immediate Intuition thereof: 


neither can I mediately from my Senſati- 
ons, Ideas, Notions, Actions or Paſſions, 
infer an unthinking, unperceiving, inactive 
Subſtance, either by probable Deduction, 
or neceſſary Conſequence. Whereas the 


Being of my ſelf, that is, my own Soul, 
Mind or thinking Principle, I evidently 


know by Reflexion. You will forgive me 
if I repeat the ſame things in anſwer to 
the ſame Objections. In the very Notion 
or Definition of material Subſtance, there 
1s. included a manifeſt Repugnance and 
Inconſiſtency. But this cannot be ſaid of 
the Notion of Spirit. That Ideas ſhould 


exift in whar doth not perceive, or be 


produced by what doth not act, is repug- 
rant. But it is no Repugnancy to ſay, 
that a perceiving Thing ſhould be the 
Subject of Ideas, or an active Thing the 
Cauſe of them. It is granted we have nei- 
ther an immediate Evidence nor a demon- 
ſtrative Knowledge of the Exiſtence of o- 
ther finite Spirits; but it will not thence 
follow that ſuch Spirits are on a foot with 


material Subftances : if to ſuppoſe the one 


be inconſiſtent,” and it be not inconſiſtent 
to ſuppoſe the other; if the one can be in- 
l EP” . 
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ferred by no Argument, and there is 2 
Probability for the other; if we fee Signs 
and Effects indicating diſtinct finite Agents 
like our ſelves, and ſee no Sign or Symp- 
tom whatever that leads to a rational Be- 
lief of Matter. I fay laſtly, that I have 
a Notion of Spirit, though I have nor, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, an Idea of it. I do not 
perceive it as an Idea or by Means of 
an Idea, but know it by Reflexion. 

Hyl. Notwithftanding all you have ſaid, 
to me it ſeems, that according to your 
own way of thinking, and in conſequence 
of your own Principles, it ſhould follow 
that you are only a Syſtem of floating 
Ideas, without any Subſtance to ſupport 
them, Words are not to be uſed wich- 
out a meaning. And as there is no more 
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Meaning in ſpiritual Subſtance than in 


material Subſtance, the one is to be ex- 
ploded as well as the other. | 

_ Phi]. How often muſt I repeat, chat I 
know or am conſcious of my own Be- 
ing; and that I my ſelf am not my I- 
deas, but forgewhat elſe, a thinking active 
Principle chat perceives, knows, wills, and 
operates about Ideas. I know that I, one 
and che fame felt, perceive both Colours 
and Sounds; that a Colour cannot per- 
ceive a Sound, nor a Sound a Colour: 
Thar Jam therefore one individual Prin- 

| ciple, 
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ciple, diſtin from Colour and Sound; 
and, for the ſame reaſon, from all other 


ſenſible things and inert Ideas. But I am 
not in like manner conſcious either of the 


Exiſtence or Eſſence of Matter. On the 


contrary, I know that nothing inconſiſtent 


can exiſt, and that the Exiſtence of Mat- 


ter implies an Inconſiſtency. Farther, I 


know what I mean, when I affirm that 
there is a ſpiritual Subſtance or Support of 


Ideas, that 1s, That a Spirit knows and 


| perceives Ideas. But I do not know what 


is meant, when it is ſaid, that an unper- 
ceiving Subſtance hath inherent in it and 


ſupports either Ideas or the Archetypes of 


Ideas. There is therefore upon the whole 


no parity of caſe between Spirit and Mat- 
ter | 


Hyl. T own my ſelf fatisfied in this point. 
But do you in earneſt think, the real Exif- 
tence of ſenſible things confiſts in their 
being actually perceived? If fo ; How 
comes it that all Mankind diſtinguiſh be- 
tween them? Ask the firſt Man you meet, 
and he ſhall tell you, to be perceived is 

one thing, and to exiſt is another. 
Phil. I am content, Hylas, to appeal to 
the common Senſe of the World for the 
Truth of my Notion, Ask the Gardiner, 
why he thinks yonder Cherry-Tree exiſts 
in the Garden, and he ſhall tel! you, be- 
| cauſe 
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cauſe he ſees and feels it; in a word, be- 
cauſe he perceives it by his Senſes. Ask 
him, why he thinks an Orange-Tree not 
to be there, and he ſhall tell you, becauſe 
he does not 28 it. What he per- 
ceives by Senſe, that he terms a real Be- 
ing, and faith it zs, or exiſis; but that which 
is not perceivable, the ſame, he ſaith, hath 
no Being. 

Hyl. Yes, Philonous, I grant the Exiſ- 
tence of a ſenſible thing conſiſts in be- 
ing perceivable, but not in being actually 
perceived. 
| Phil. And what is perceivable but an 
Idea? And can an Idea exiſt without 
being actually perceived? Theſe are Points 
long ſince agreed between us. 
yl. But be your opinion never ſo true, 
yet ſurely you will not deny it is ſhocking, 
and contrary to the common Senſe of Men. 
Ask the Fellow, whether yonder Tree hath 
an Exiſtence out of his Mind : What An- 
ſwer think you he would make? 

Phil. The fame that I ſhould my ſelf, 
to wit, That it doth exiſt out of his Mind. 
But then to a Chriſtian' it cannot ſurel 

be ſhocking to fay, The real Tree exiſt- 
ing without his Mind is truly known and 
comprehended by (that is, ex:/ts in) the in- 
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and immediate Proof there is of this, in- 
aſmuch as the very Being of a Tree, or 
any other ſenſible Thing, implies a Mind 
wherein it is. But the Point it {elf he can- 
not deny. The Queſtion between the Ma- 
terialiſts and me is not, whether Things 
have a real Exiſtence out of the Mind of 
this or that Perſon, but whether they have 
an abſolute Exiſtence, diſtin from bei 

perceived by God, and exterior to all 
Minds, This indeed ſome Heathens and 


Philoſophers have affirmed, but whoever 


entertains Notions of the Deity ſuitable 
to the Holy Scriptures, will be of another 
nion. 

yl. But according to your Notions, 
what Difference is there between real 
Things, and Chimeras formed by the Ima- 
gination, or the Viſions of a Dream, ſince 
they are all equally in the Mind ? 

Phil. The Ideas formed by the Imagi- 
nation are faint and indiſtinct; they have 
beſides an intire Dependence on the Will. 
But the Ideas perceived by Senſe, that is, real 
Things, are more vivid and, clear, and be- 
ing imprinted on the Mind by a Spirit diſ- 


. tin from us, have not a like Dependence 


mg 
them with the Viſions of a Dream, which 


on our Will. There is therefore no Dan- 
ger of confounding theſe with the forego- 
ing: and there is as little of confounding 


are 
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are dim, irregular, and confuſed. And 
though they ſhould happen to be never fo 
tively and natural, yet by their not being 
connected, and of a piece with the pre- 
ceding and ſubſequent Tranſactions of 
our Lives, they might eaſily be diſtin- 
guiſhed from Realities. In ſhort, by what- 
ever Method you diftinguiſh Things from 
Chimeras on your own Scheme, the fame, 
it is evident, will hold alſo upon mine. 
For it muſt be, I preſume, by ſome per- 
cerved Difference, and I am not for de- 
priving you of any one thing that you 
receive. 

Hyl. Bur ſtill, Phzlonous, you hold, there 
is nothing in the World but Spirits and Ide- 
as. And this, you muſt needs acknowledge, 
ſounds ver 

Phil. I own the Word Idea, not being 
commonly uſed for Thing, ſounds ſome- 
thing out of the way. My Reaſon for 


uſing it was, becauſe a neceſſary Relation 


to the Mind is underſtood to be implied 

that Term; and it is now common- 
ly uſed by Philoſophers, to denote the 
immediate Objects of the Underſtanding. 


But however odly the Propoſition may 


ſound in Words, yet it includes nothing 


ſo very ſtrange or ſhocking in its Senſe, 


which in effect amounts to no more than 
this, to wit, that there are only Things 
pet- 
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perceiving, and Things perceived ; or that 
every unthinking Being is neceſſarily, and 
from the very Nature of its Exiſtence, per- 
ceived by ſome Mind; if not by any fi- 
nit created Mind, yet certainly by the 
infinite Mind of God, in whom we live, 
and move, and have our Being. Is this as 
ftrange as to ſay, The ſenſible Qualities 
are not on the Objects: Or, That we 
cannot be ſure of the Exiſtence of Things, 
or know any thing of their real Natures, 
though we both ſee and feel them, and 
perceive them by all our Senſes ? | 
Hyl. And in Conſequence of this, muſt 
we not think there are no ſuch Things 
as Phyſical or Corporeal Cauſes:; but 
| that a Spirit is the immediate Cauſe of 
all the Phenomena in Nature? Can there 
be any thing more extravagant than this ? 
. Phil. Ves, it is infinitely more extrava- 
gant to ſay, A thing which is inert, ope- 
rates on the Mind, and which is unper- 
ceiving, is the Cauſe of our Perceptions. 
Beſides, that which to you, I know not for 
what Reaſon, ſeems ſo extravagant, is no 
more than the Holy Scriptures aſſert in 
a hundred Places. In them God is repre- 
ſented as the ſole and immediate Author 
of all thoſe Effects, which ſome Heathens 
and Philoſophers are wont to aſcribe to 
Nature, Matter, Fate, or the like unthink- 


ing 
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ing Principle. This is ſo much the con- 
ſtant Language of Scripture, that it were 
needleſs to confirm it by Citations. 

Hyl. You are not aware, Phzlonous, that 
in making God the immediate Author of 
all the Motions in Nature, you make him 
the Author of Murder, Sacrilege, Adultery, 
and the like heinous Sins. 

Phil. In Anſwer to that, I obſerve firſt, 
that the Impuration of Guilt is the ſame, 
whether a Perſon commits an Action with 
or without an Inſtrument. In caſe there- 
fore you ſuppoſe God to act by the Medi- 
ation of an Inſtrument, or Occaſion, called 
Matter, you as truly make Him the Au- 
thor of Sin as I, who think Him the im- 
mediate Agent in all thoſe Operations 
vulgarly aſcribed to Nature. I farther ob- 
ſerve, that Sin or moral Turpitude doth 
not conſiſt in the outward Phyſical Action 
or Motion, but in the internal Deviation 
of the Will from the Laws of Reaſon and 
Religion. This is plain, in that the killing an 
Enemy in a Battle, or putting a Criminal 
legally to Death, is not thought ſinful, 
though the outward Act be the very ſame 
wich that in the Caſe of Murder. Since 
therefore Sin doth not conſiſt in the Phy- 
ſical Action, the making God an imme- 
diate Cauſe of all ſuch Actions, is not 
making him the Author of Sin. Laſtly, 
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I have no where ſaid that God is the only 
Agent who produces all the Motions in Bo- 
dies. It is true, I have denied there are 
any other Agents beſide Spirits: But this is 
very conſiſtent with allowing to Thinking 
Rational Beings, in the Production of Mo- 
tions, the Uſe of limited Powers, ulti- 
mately indeed derived from God, but im- 
mediately under the Direction of their 
own Wills, which is fuffictent to intitle 


them to all the Guilt of their Actions. 


Hyl. But the denying Matter, Philhnous, 
or corporeal Subftance; there is the Point. 
You can never perſuade me that this is nor 


repugnant to the univerſal Senſe of Man- 


kind. Were our Diſpute to be determined 
by moſt Voices, I am confideng you would 
give up the Point, without gathering the 

Votes. | 
Phil. I wiſh both our Opinions were 
fairly ſtated and ſubmitted to the Judg- 
ment of Men who had plain common 
Senſe, without the Prejudices of a learned 
Education. Let me be repreſented as one 
who truſts bis Senſes, who thinks he knows 
the Things he fees and feels, and entertains 
ho Doubts, of their Exiſtenee; and you fair- 
ly ſer forth with all your Doubes, your Pa- 
radoxes, and your Seepticiſm about you, 
and F ſhall willingly acquieſce in the Pe. 
termination of any indifferent Perſon. oY | 
ere 
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there is no Subſtance wherein Ideas can 
exiſt beſide Spirit, is to me evident. And 
that the Objects immediately perceived are 
Ideas, is on all Hands agreed. And that 
ſenſible Qualities are Objects immediately 
perceived, no one can deny. It is there- 
fore evident there can be no Subſtratum 
of thoſe Qualities but Spirit, in which they 
exiſt, not by way of Mode or Property, but 
as a thing perceived in that which perceives 


it. I deny therefore that there is any un- 


thinking Sub/tratum of the Objects of Senſe, 
and in that Acceptation that there is any 
material Subſtance. But if by material Sub- 
ftance is meant only ſenſible Body, that 
which is ſeen and felt, (and the unphiloſo- 
phical Part of the World, I dare ſay, mean 
no more) then I am more certain of Mat- 
ter's Exiſtence than you, or any other Phi- 
loſopher, pretend to be. If there be any 
thing which makes the Generality of Man- 
kind averſe from the Notions I eſpouſe, it 
is a Miſapprehenſion that I deny the Reali- 


ty of ſenſible Things: But as it is you who 


are guilty of that and not I, it follows that 
in truth their Averſion is againſt your No- 
tions, and not mine. I do therefore aſſert 
that I am as certain as of my own Being, 
that there are Bodies or corporeal Sub- 
ſtances, (meaning the Things I perceive by 
my . Senſes) and that granting this, the 
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Bulk of Mankind will cake no Thought 
about, nor think themſelves at all concern- 
ed in the Fate of thoſe unknown Natures, 
and Philoſophical Quiddities, which ſome 
Men are ſo fond of. 

Hyl. What ſay you to this? Since, ac- 
cording to you, Men judge of the Reality 
of Things by their Senſes, how can a Man 
be miſtaken in thinking the Moon a plain 
lucid Surface, about a Foot in Diameter ; 
or a ſquare Tower, ſeen at a diſtance, 
round; or an Oar, with one End in the 
Water, crooked ? 

Phil, He is not miſtaken with regard to 


the Ideas he actually perceives; but in the 


Inferences he makes from his preſent Per- 
tions. Thus in the Caſe of the Oar, 
what he immediately perceives by Sight is 
certainly crooked; and ſo far he is in the 
right. But if he thence conclude, that up- 
on taking the Oar out of the Water he 
ſhall perceive the ſame Crookedneſs; or 
that it would affect his Touch, as crook- 
ed things are wont to do: In that he is 
miſtaken. In like mannner, if he ſhall 
conclude from what he perceives in one 
Station, that in caſe he advances: toward 
the Moon or Tower, he ſhould till be 
affected wich the like Ideas, he is miſtaken. 
But his Miſtake lies not in what he per- 
ceives immediately and at preſent (it being 
a 
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a manifeſt Contradiction to ſuppoſe he 
ſhould err in reſpe& of that) but in the 
wrong Judgment he makes concerning the 
Ideas he apprehends to be connected with 
thoſe immediately perceived: Or concern- 
ing the Ideas that, from what he perceives at 
preſent, he imagines would be perceived in 
other Circumſtances. The Caſe is the 
ſame with regard to the Copernisan Syſtem. 


We do not here perceive any Motion of 


the Earth: But it were erroneous thence 
to conclude, that in caſe we were placed 
at as great a Diſtance from that, as we 
are now from the other Planets, we ſhould 
not then perceive its Motion, 

Hyl. 1 underſtand you; and muſt needs 
own you ſay things plauſible enough: But 
give me leave to put you in mind of one 
thing. Pray, Philonous, were you not fot- 
merly as poſitive that Matter exiſted; as 
you are now that it does not? 

Phil. J was. But here lies the Diffe- 
rence. Before, my Poſitiveneſs was found- 
ed without Examination, upon Prejudice; 
but now, after Inquiry, upon Evidence. 

Hyl. After all, it ſeems out Diſpute is 
rather about Words than Things. We a- 
gree in the Thing, but differ in the Name. 
That we are affected with Ideas from with- 
out is evident; and it is no leſs evident, 
that there muſt be (I will not ſay Arche- 
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types, but) Powers without the Mind, cor- 
reſponding to thoſe Ideas. And as theſe 
Powers cannot ſubſiſt by themſelves, there 
is ſome Subject of them neceſſarily to 
be admitted, which I call. Matter, and 
you call Spirit. This is all the Diffe- 
rence. 

Phil. Pray, Hylas, is that powerful Be- 
ing, or Subject of Powers, extended? 

Hyl. It hath not Extenſion; but it hath | 
the Power to raiſe in you the Idea of Ex- 
tenſion. 

Phil. It is therefore itſelf unextended. 

Hy. I grant it. 

Phil. Is it not alſo active? | 

Hyl. Without doubt: Otherwiſe, how 
could we attribute Powers to it? 

Phil. Now let me ask you Two Que- 
ſtions: Firſt, Whether it be agreeable to 
the Uſage either of Philoſophers or others, 
to give the Name Matter to an unextend- 
ed active Being? And Secondly, Whether it 
be not ridiculouſly abſurd ro miſapply 
Names contrary to the common Ule of 
Language ? 

Hyl. Well then, let it not be called Mat- 
ter, ſince you will have it ſo, but ſome 
Third Nature diſtin from Matter and 
Spirit. For, what reaſon is there why you 
ſhould call it Spirit? does not the Hou 
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of Spirit imply, that it is thinking as well 
as active and unextended? 

Phil. My Reaſon is this: becauſe I have 
a mind to have ſome Notion or Meaning 
in what I fay ; but I have no Notion of 
any Action diſtin& from Volition, neither 
can I conceive Volition to be any where 
but in a Spirit: therefore when I ſpeak of 
an active Being, I am obliged to mean a 
Spirit, Beſide, what can be plainer than 


that a thing which hath no Ideas in jit- 


ſelf, cannot impart them to me; and if it 
hath Ideas, ſurely it muſt be a Spirit. 
To make you comprehend the Point till 
more clearly if it be poſſible: I aſſert as 
well as you, that ſince we are affected from 
without, we mult allow Powers to be with- 
out in a Being diſtin from ourſelves. So 
far we are agreed. But then we differ -as 
to the Kind of this powerful Being. I 
will have it to be Spirit, you Matter, or I 
know not what (I may add too, you know 
not what) Third Nature. Thus I prove it 
to be Spirit. From the Effects I ſee pro- 
duced, I conclude there are Actions; and 
becauſe Actions, Volitions; and | becauſe 
there are Volitions, there muſt be a Will. 
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Again, the Things I perceive muſt have 


an Exiſtence, they or their Archetypes, 
out of my Mind: But being Ideas, nei- 
ther they nor their Archetypes can exiſt 
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otherwiſe than in an Underſtanding: There 
is therefore an Underſtanding. But Will 
and Underſtanding conſtitute in the ſtrict- 
eſt Senſe a Mind or Spirit. The power- 
ful Cauſe therefore of my Ideas, is in ſtrict 
Propriety of Speech a Spirit. 1 

Hyl. And now I warrant you think you 
have made the Point very clear, little ſuſ- 
pecting that what you advance leads di- 
realy to a Contradiction. Is it not an Ab- 
ſurdity to imagine any Imperfection in 
God? 

Phil. Without doubt. | 

Hyl. To ſuffer Pain is an Imperfection. 

Phil. It is. 

Hyl. Are we not ſometimes affected 
with Pain and Uneaſineſs by ſome other 
Being? | | 

Phil. We are. 

Hyl. And have you not ſaid that Being 
is a Spirit, and is not that Spirit God? 

Phil. I grant it. $i 

Hyl. But you have aſſerted, that what- 
ever Ideas we perceive from without, are 
in the Mind which affects us. The Ideas 
threfore of Pain and Uneaſineſs are in God 
or in other words, God ſuffers Pain: That 


is to ſay, there is an Imperfection in, the 


Divine Nature, which you acknowledged 
was abſurd. So you are caught in a plain 


Contradiction. 


Phil. 
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Phil. That God knows or underſtands 


all things, and that He knows among 
other things what Pain 1s, even every fort 
of painful Senſation, and what it is for 
His Creatures to ſuffer Pain, I make no que- 
ſtion. But that God, though He knows 
and ſometimes cauſes painful Senſations in 
us, can Himſelf ſuffer Pain, I poſitively 


deny. We who are limited and dependent. 


Spirits, are liable to Impreſſions of Senſe, 
the Effects of an external Agent, which 
being produced againſt our Wills, are ſome- 
times painful and uneaſy. But God, whom 
no external Being can affect, who perceives 
nothing by Senſe as we do, whoſe Will is ab- 
ſolute and independent, cauſing all things, 
and liable to be thwarred or reſiſted by no- 
thing; it is evident, ſuch a Being as this can 


ſuffer nothing, nor be affected with any pain- 
ful Senfation, or indeed any Senſation at all, 


We are chained to a Body, that is to fay, 


our Perceptions are connected with corpo- 


real Motions. By the Law of our Nature 
we are affected upon every Alteration in the 
nervous Parts of our ſenſible Body: Which 
ſenſible Body rightly conſidered, is nothing 
but a Complexion of ſuch Qualities or 
Ideas, as have no Exiſtence diſtin from 
being perceived by a Mind: So that this 
Connexion of Senſations with corporeal Mo- 


tions, means no more thana Correſpondence. 
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in the Order of Nature between two Sets of 
Ideas, or Things immediately perceivable. 
But God is a pure Spirit, diſengaged from all 
ſuch Sympathy or natural Ties. No corpo- 
real Motions are attended with the Senſati- 
ons of Pain or Pleaſure in his Mind. To 
know every thing knowable is certainly a 
Perfection; but to endure, or ſuffer, or feel 
any thing by Senſe, is an Imperfection. The 
former, I ſay, agrees to God, but not the latter, 
God knows or ach Ideas; but His Ideas are 
not convey'd to Him by Senſe, as ours are. 
Your not Diſtinguiſhing where there is ſo 
manifeſt a Difference, makes you fancy 
you ſee an Abſurdity where there is none. 
Hyl. But all this while you have not con- 
ſidered, that the Quantity of Matter hath 
been demonſtrated to be proportional to the 
Gravity of Bodies. And what can with- 
ſtand Demonſtration? ; 
Phil. Let me ſee how you demonſtrate 

that Point. | 
Hyl. I lay it down for a Principle, that 
the Moments or Quantities of Motion in 
Bodies, are in a direct compounded Reaſon 
of the Alocities and Quantities of Matter 
containeF&in them. Hence, where the Ve- 
locities &e equal, it follows, the Moments 
are directly as the Quantity of Matter in 
each. But it is found by Experience, that 
all Bodies (bating the ſmall Inequalities, 
ariſing 
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ariſing from the Reſiſtance of the Air) de- 
ſcend with an equal Velocity; the Moti- 
on therefore of deſcending Bodies, and 
conſequently their Gravity, which is the 
Cauſe or Principle of that Motion, is pro- 
portional to the Quantity of Matter: 
which was to be demonſtrated. 

Phil. You lay it down as a ſelf-evi- 
dent Principle, that the Quantity of Mo- 
tion in any Body, 1s proportional to the 
Velocity and Matter taken together : And 
this is made uſe of to prove a Propoſiti- 
on, from whence the Exiſtence of Matter 
is inferred. Pray is not this arguing in 
a Circle ? | 

Hyl. In the Premiſe I only mean, that 
the Motion is proportional to the Veloci- 
ty, jointly with the Extenſion and Solidi- 
ty. 
N Phil. But allowing this to be true, yet 
it will not thence follow, that Gravity is 
proportional to Matter, in your Philoſophic 
Senſe of the Word; except you take it 
for granted, that unknown SubPratum, or 
whatever elſe you call it, is proportional 
to thoſe ſenfible Qualities; which to 
ſuppoſe, is plainly begging the Queſtion. 
That there is Magnitude and Solidity, 
or Reſiſtance, perceived by Senſe, I readi- 
ly grant; as likewiſe that Gravity may 


be proportional to thoſe Qualities, I will 
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not diſpute. But that either theſe Qua- 
lities as perceived by us, or the Powers 
producing them do exift in a material 
Subſtratum; this is what I deny, and you 


indeed affirm, but notwithſtanding your 


Demonſtration, have not yet proved. 

yl. 1 ſhall inſiſt no longer on that Point. 
Do you think however, you ſhall per- 
ſuade me the natural Philoſophers have 
been dreaming all this while; pray what 
becomes of all their Hypotheſes and Ex- 
plications of the Phenomeng, which ſup- 
poſe the Exiſtence of Matter? 

Phil. What mean you, Hylas, by the 
Phenomena? | 

Hyl. I mean the Appearances which I 
perceive by my Senſes. 

Phil, And the Appearances perceived 
by Senſe, are they not Ideas? 

Hyl. I have told you fo a hundred times. 

_ Plul. Therefore, to explain the Phæno- 
mena, 1s to ſhew how we come to be af- 
fected with Ideas, in that Manner and Or- 
der wherein they are imprinted on our 
Senſes. Is it nor? | 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. Now if you can prove, that any 
Philoſopher hath explained the Production 
of any one Idea in our Minds by the 
Help of Matter, I ſhall for ever acquieſce, 
and look on all that hath been ſaid againſt 
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it as nothing: But if you cannot, it is in 
vain to urge the Explication of Plæno- 
mena. That a Being endowed with Know- 
ledge and Will, ſhould produce or exhi- 
bit Ideas, is eaſily underſtood. But that 
a Being which is utterly deſtitute of theſe 
Faculties ſhould be able to produce Ideas, 
or in any ſort to affect an Intelligence, 
this I can never underſtand. This I ſay, 
though we had ſome poſitive Conception 
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of Matter, though we knew its Qualities, 


and could comprehend its Exiſtence, would 
yet be ſo far from explaining things, that 
it is it ſelf the moſt inexplicable thi 

in the World. And yet for all this, it 
will not follow, that Philoſophers have 
been doing nothing ; for by obſerving and 
reaſoning upon the Connexion of Ideas, 
they diſcover the Laws and Methods of 
Nature, which is a part of Knowledge 
both uſeful and entertaining» | | 

Hyl. After all, can it be ſuppoſed God 
would deceive all Mankind? Do you 
1magine, He would have induced the whole 
World to believe the Being of Mater, if 
there was no fuch thing? 

Phil. That every epidemical Opim on 
ariſing from Prejudice, or Paſſion, or 
Thovghtleſneſs, may be imputed to God, 
as the Author of it, I believe you will not 
affirm. Whatſoever Opinion we father on 

Him, 
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Him, it muſt be either becauſe He has 
diſcovered it to us by ſupernatural Reve- 
lation, or becauſe it is fo evident to our 
natural Faculties, which were framed and 
given us by God, that it is impoſſible 
we ſhould withhold our Aſſent from it. 
But where is the Revelation? or where 
is the Evidence that extorts the Belief of 
Matter? Nay, how does it appear, that 
Matter taken for ſomething diſtinct from 
what we perceive by our Senſes, is thought 
to exiſt by all Mankind, or indeed by 
any except a few Philoſophers, who do 
not know what they would be at? Your 
Queſtion ſuppoſes theſe Points are clear; 
and when you have cleared them, 1 ſhall 
think my ſelf obliged to give you another 
Anſwer. In'the mean time let it ſuffice 
that I tell you, I do not ſuppoſe God has 
| deceived Mankind at all. 
| Hyl. But the Novelty, Philonous, the 
Novelty! There lies the Danger. New 
Notions ſhould always be diſcountenanced ; 
they unſettle Mens Minds, and no body 
= knows where they will end. 
Phil. Why the rejecting a Notion that 


hath no Foundation either in Senſe or in 
Reaſon, or in Divine Authority, ſhould 
be thought to unſettle the Belief of ſuch 
Opinions as are grounded on all or any of 
theſe, I cannot imagine. That Innova- 

tions 
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tions in Government and Religion, are 
dangerous, and ought to be diſcountenan- 
ced, I freely own. But is there the like 
Reaſon why they ſhould be diſcouraged in 
Philoſophy? The making any thing known 
which was unknown before, is an Inno- 
vation in Knowledge: And if all ſuch In- 
novations had been forbidden, Men would 
have made a notable Progreſs in the Arts 
and Sciences. Bur it is none of my bu- 
ſineſs to plead for Novelties and Paradoxes. 
That the Qualities we perceive, are noc 
on the Objects: That we muſt not be- 
lieve our Senſes: That we know nothing 
of the real Nature of Things, and can 
never be aſſured even of their Exiſtence: 
That real Colours and Sounds are nothing 
but certain unknown Figures and Motions: 
That Motions are in themſelves neither 
ſwift nor ſlow: That there are in Bodies 
abſolute Extenſions, without any particu- 
lar Magnitude or Figure: That a Thing 
ſtupid, thoughtleſs and inactive, operates 
on a Spirit: That the leaſt Particle of a 
Body, contains innumerable extended Parts. 
Theſe are the Novelties, theſe are the 
ſtrange Notions which ſhock the genuine 
uncorrupted Judgment of all Mankind; 
and being once admitted, embarraſs the 
Mind with endleſs Doubts and Difficul- 
ties. And it is againſt theſe and the like 
| Innova- 
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Innovations, I endeavour to vindicate com- 
mon Senſe. It is true, in doing this, I 
may perhaps be obliged to uſe ſome Am- 
bages, and ways of Speech not common. 
Bur if my Notions are once thorowly 
underſtood, that which is moſt fingular 
in them, will in effe& be found to amount 
to no more than this: That it is abſolute- 
ly impoſſible, and a plain Contradiction 
to ſuppoſe, any unthinking Being ſhould 
exiſt without being perceived by-a Mind, 
And if this Notion be ſingular, it is a 
ſhame ir ſhould be ſo at this time of 
day, and in a Chriſtian Country. 

Hyl. As for the Difficulties other Opi- 
nions may be liable to, thoſe are out of 
the Queſtion. It is your Buſineſs to de- 


fend your own Opinion. Can any thing 


be plainer, than that you are for chang- 


ing all things into Ideas? You, I fay, who 


are not aſhamed to charge me with Scep- 
ficiſm. This is ſo plain, there is no de- 
nying it. 

Phil. You miſtake me. I am not for 
changing Things into Ideas, but rather 
Ideas into Things; fince thoſe immediate 
Objects of Perception, which according 
to you, are only Appearances of Things, 


1 take to be the real Things themſelves. 


you pleaſe; but it is certain, you leave 


Hyl. Things! you may pretend what 


us 
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us nothing but the empty Forms of Thin 
the Outſide only which ſtrikes the Sen- 


ſes 


Phil. What you call che empty Forms 
and Outſide of Things, ſeems to me the very 
Things themſelves. Nor are they empty 
or incomplete otherwiſe, than upon your 
Suppoſition, that Matter is an eſſential 
Part of all corporeal Things. We both 
therefore agree in this, that we perceive 
only fenfible Forms: But herein we dif- 
fer, you will have them to be empty Ap- 
pearances, I real Beings. In ſhort you do 
not truſt your Senſes, I do. 

Hyl. You ſay you believe your Senſes; 
and ſeem to applaud your ſelf that in 
this you agtee with the Vulgar. Accord- 
ing to you therefore, the true Nature of 
a Thing is diſcovered by the Senſes. If 
ſo, whence comes that Diſagreement? 
Why is not the ſame Figure, and other 


ſenfible Qualicies, perceived all manner of 


Ways? and why ſhould we uſe a Micro- 
ſcope, the better to diſcover the true Na- 


ture of a Body, if it were diſcoverable to 


the naked Eye? 

Phil. Strictly ſpeaking, Wylas, we do 
not ſee the ſame Object that we feel; 
neither is the ſame Object perceived by 


the Microfcope, which was by the na- 


ked Eye. But in caſe every Variation 
Was 
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was thought ſufficient to conſtitute a 
new Kind or Individual, the endleſs 
Number or Confuſion of Names would 
render Language impracticable. Therefore 
to avoid this as well as other Inconvenien- 


cies which are obvious upon alittle Thought, 


Men combine together ſeveral Ideas, appre- 
hended by divers Senſes, or by the ſame 
Senſe at different times, or in different Cir- 
cumſtances, but obſerved however to have 
ſome Connexion in Nature, either with 
reſpect to Coexiſtence or Succeſſion ; all 
which they refer to one Name, and con- 
fider as one Thing. Hence it follows that 
when I examine by my other Senſes a 
Thing I have ſeen, it is not in order to 
underſtand better the ſame Obje& which 
I had perceived by Sight, the Object of 
one Senſe not being perceived by the other 
Senſes. And when I look through a Mi- 
croſcope, it is not that I may perceive 
more clearly what I perceived already 
with my bare Eyes, the Object perceived 
by the Glaſs being quite different from 
the fermer. But in both caſes my Aim 
is only to know what Ideas are connec- 
ted together ; and the more a Man knows 


of the Connexion of Ideas, the more he 


is ſaid to know of the Nature of Things. 
Whar therefore if our Ideas are variable ; 


h what if our Senſes are not in all Circum- 


ſtances 
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ſtances affected with the ſame Appearan- 
ces? It will not thence follow, they are 
not to be truſted, or that they are in- 
conſiſtent either with themſelves or any 
thing elſe, except it be with your precon- 
ceived Notion of (I know not what) one 
. ſingle, unchanged, unperceivable, real Na- 
ture, marked by each Name: Which Pre- 
judice ſeems to have taken its Riſe, from 
not rightly underſtanding the common 
Language of Men ſpeaking. of ſeveral diſ- 
tinct Ideas, as united into one thing by 
the Mind. And indeed there is Cauſe 
to ſuſpect ſeveral erroneous Conceits of 
the Philoſophers are owing to the ſame 
Original: While they began to build their 
Schemes, not ſo much on Notions as 
Words, which were framed by the Vylgar, 
merely for Conveniency and Diſpatch in 
the common Actions of Life, without any 
regard to Specul ation. f 
Hyl. Methinks I apprehend your Mean- 

ing. 227 of 
| Phil It is your Opinion, the Ideas we 
perceive by our Senſes are not real Things, 
but Images, or Copies of them. Our Know- 
ledge. therefore is no farther real, than 
as our. Ideas are the. true Repreſentations 
of thoſe Originals. But as theſe ſuppo- 
ſed Originals are in themſelves unknown, 
it is impoſſible to * how far our Ide- 
| a8 
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as reſemble chem; or whether they re- 


femble them at all, We cannot therefore 
be ſure we have any real Knowledge. 
Farther, as our Ideas are perpetually va- 
ried, without any Change in the ſuppoſed 
real Things, it neceſſarily follows they can- 
not all be true Copies of them: Or if 
ſome ate, and others are not, it is impoſ- 
fible to diſtinguiſh the former from the 
latter. And this plunges us yet deeper 
in Uncertainty. Again, when we conſider 
the Point, we cannot conceive how any 
Idea, or any thing like an Idea, ſhould 
have an adſolute Exiſtence out of a Mind: 
Nor conſequently, according to you, how 
there ſhould be any real thing in Nature. 
The Reſult of all which is, that we are 
thrown into the moſt hopeleſs and aban- 
doned Scepricim. Now give me leave to 
ask you, Fi, Whether your referring 
Ideas to certain abſolutely exiſting unper- 
ceived Subſtances, as their Originals, be 
not the Source of all this Scepticiſin? Se- 
eoridly, Whether you are informed, either 
by Senſe or Reaſon, of the Exiſtence of 


thoſe unknown Originals? And in caſe 


you are not, Whether it be not abſurd to 
ſuppoſe them ? Thirdly, Whether, upon 
Inquiry, you find there is any thing dis- 
tinctly conceived or meant by the ahhlute 
or external Exiftence of amperctrvang Sub- 

| Ws 
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Lancet? Laſtly, Whether the Premiſes 
conſidered, it be not the wiſeſt way to 
follow Nature, truſt your Senſes, and lay- 
ing aſide all anxious Thought about un- 
known Natures or Subſtances, admit with 
the Vulgar thoſe for real Things, whictr 
are perceived by the Senſes ? 

Hyl. For the preſent, I have no Inclj- 
nation to the anſwering Part. I would 
much rather ſee how. you can get aver 
what follows. Pray are not the Objects 
perceived by the Senſes of one, likewiſe 
perceivable to others preſent ? If there 
were an hundred more here, they would 
all ſee the Garden, the Trees, and Flow- 
ers as I ſee them. But they are not in 
the ſame manner affected with the Ideas I 
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frame in 1 0 Imagination. Does not 


this make a Difference between the for+ 
mer ſort of Objects and the latter? 
Phil. I grant it does. Nor have I ever 


denied a Difference between the Objects of 


Senſe and thoſe of Imagination. But what 
would you infer from thence? You can» 
not ſay that ſenſible Objects exift unper- 
ceived, becauſe they are perceived by ma- 
5 
Hyl. J own, I can make nothing of that 
Objection: But jt hath led me into another. 
Is it not your Opinion that by our Senſes 
i, ot we 
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we perceive only the Ideas exiſting in our 
Minds ? | 
n | 
- Hyl. But the ſame Idea which is in my 
Mind, cannot be in yours, or in any cther 
Mind. Doth it not therefore follow from 
your Principles, that no Two can ſee the 
fame thing? And is not this highly ab- 
ſurd? | | 
Phil. If the Term ſame be taken in the 


vulgar Acceptation, ir is certain, (and not 


at all repugnant to the Principles I main- 
tain) that different Perſons may percetve 


the ſame Thing; or the ſame Thing or 


Idea exift in different Minds. Words are 
of arbitrary Impoſition; and ſince Men are 
uſed to apply the Word ſame where no 
Diſtinction or Variety is perceived, and 
1 do not pretend to alter their Percepti- 


ons, it follows, that as Men have ſaid be- 


fore, ſeveral ſaw the ſame thing, fo they 


may upon like Occaſions ſtill continue 


to uſe the ſame Phraſe, without any De- 
viation either from Propriety of Language, 


or the Truth of Things. But if the 


Term ſame be uſed in the Acceptation 
of Philoſophers, who pretend to an ab- 
ſtracted Notion of Identity, then, according 
to their ſundry Definitions of this Notion, 
(for it is not. yet agreed wherein that Philo- 
fophic Identity eonfiſts) it may or may 

not 
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not be poſſible for divers Perſons to per- 
ceive the ſame thing. But whether Phi- 
loſophers ſhall think fit to call a thing the 
ſame or no, is, I conceive, of ſmall Im- 
portance. Let us ſuppoſe ſeveral Men to- 
gether, all endued with the ſame Facul- 
ties, and conſequently affected in like ſort 
by their Senſes, and who had yet never 
known the Uſe of Language; they would 
without queſtion agree in their Percepti- 
ons. Though perhaps, when they came 
to the Uſe of Speech, ſome regarding the 
Uniformneſs of what was perceived, might 
call it the /ame thing: Others eſpecially 
regarding the Diverlity of Perſons who 
perceived, might chooſe the Denominati- 
on of different things. Burt who ſees not 
that all the Diſpute is about a Word? 
to wit, Whether what is perceived by 
different Perſons, may yet have the Term 
ſame applied to it? Or ſuppoſe a Houle, 
whoſe Walls or outward Shell remaining 
unaltered, the Chambers are all pulled 
down, and new ones built in their place; 
and that you ſhould call this the /ame, and 
I ſhould fay it was not the /ame Houle : 
Would we not for all this perfectly agree 
in our Thoughts of the Houſe, conſidered 
in it ſelf? and would not all the Difference 
conſiſt in a Sound? If you ſhould ſay, 
We differed in our Notions; for that you 

X 3 ſuper- 
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ſuperadded to your Idea of the Houſe the 
imple abſtracted Idea of Identity, where- 
as I did not; I would tell you I know 
not what you mean by that ab/trafed Idea 
of Identity z and ſhould defire you to look 
into your own Thoughts, and be ſure you 
underſtood your ſelf.-—--- Why fo ſilent, 
Hylas? Are you not yet ſatisfied, Men 
may diſpute about Identity and Diverſity, 
without any real Difference in their 
Thoughts and Opinions, abſtracted from 
Names ? Take this farther Reflexion with 
you : That whether Matter be allowed 
to exiſt or no, the Caſe is exactly the 
ſame as to the Point in hand. For the Mate- 
rialiſts themſelves acknowledge what we 
immediately perceive by our Senſes, to he our 
own Ideas. Your Dithculty therefore, that 
no two ſee the ſame thing, makes equally 
againſt the Materialiſts and me. | 

Hyl. But they ſuppoſe an external Ar- 
chetype, to which referring their ſeveral 
Ideas, they may truly be ſaid to perceive 
the ſame thing. 

Phil. And (not to mention your having 
diſcarded thoſe Archetypes) fo may you 


. ſuppoſe an external Archetype on my Prin- 


ciptes; external, I mean, to your own Mind; 
though indeed it muſt be ſuppoſed to exiſt 
in that Mind which comprehends all things; 
but then this ſerves all the Ends of Iden- 


tity, 
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city, as well as if it exiſted out of a 


Mind, And I am ſure you your tf will 


not ſay, It is leſs intelligible. 


Ml. You have indeed clearly fatisfied me, 


either that there is no Difficulty at bot- 
tom in this Point; or if there be, that 
it makes equally againſt both Opinions. 

Phil. But that which makes equally 
againſt two contradictory Opinions, can 
be a Proof againſt neither. 

Hyl. 1 acknowledge it. But after all, 
Philonous, when I conſider the Subſtance 


of what you advance 1 1 700% it 
e are 


amounts to no more than this. 


ſure that we really ſee, hear, feel; in a 
word, that we are affected with ſenſible 


Impreſſions. | 
Phil. And how are we concerned any 


farther ? 1 ſee this Cherry, I feel it, I taſte 
it: And I am ſure nothing cannot bo 
ſeen, or felt, or taſted: It is therefore 
real. Take away the Senſations of Soft- 
neſs, Moiſture, Redneſs, Tartneſs, and you 
take away the Cherry. Since it is not a 
Being diſtinct from Senſations ; a Cherry, 
I fay, is nothing but a Congeries of ſen- 
fible Impreſſions, or Ideas perceived by 
various Senſes: Which Ideas are united 
into one thing (or haye one Name given 


them) by the Mind; becauſe they are ob- 


ſerved to attend each other. Thus when 
X 4 the 
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the Palate is affected with ſuch a particu- 
lar Taſte, the Sight is affected with a red 
Colour, the Touch with Roundneſs, Soft- 
neſs, &c. Hence, when I ſee, and feel, 
and taſte, in ſundry certain manners, I 
am ſure the Cherry exiſts, or is real ; its 
Reality being in my Opinion nothing ab- 
ſtrated from thoſe Senſations. But if by 
the Word Cherry you mean an unknown 
Nature diſtin from all thoſe ſenſible 
-Qualities, and by its Exiſtence ſomething 
diſtin& from its being perceived; then in- 
deed I own, neither you nor I, nor any 
one elſe can be ſure it exiſts. | 
Hyl. But what would you ſay, Pbilo- 
nous, if I ſhould bring the very ſame Rea- 
ſons againſt the Exiſtence of ſenſible. 
Things in a Mind, which you have of- 
fered againſt their exiſting in a material 
Subſtratum ? 
Phil, When I ſee your Reaſons, you ſhall 
hear what I have to fay to them. X 
a Hyl. Is the Mind extended or unexten- 
ed ? 
Phil. Unegicitied, wi ;chout doubt. 
Hyl. Do you ſay the Things you. per- 
ceive are in your Mind 
Phil. They are. 
Hyl. Again, have I not heard you ſpeak 
of ſenſible Impreſſions? | 


Phil, I believe a may. 
h. 
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Hyl. Explain to me now, O Philonous ! 
how it is , poſſible there ſhould be room 
for all thoſe Trees and Houſes to exiſt in 
your Mind. Can extended Things be 
contained in that which is unextended ? 
Or are we to imagine Impreſſions made 
on a Thing void of all Solidity? You can- 
not ſay Objects are in your Mind, as Books 
in your Study: Or that Things are im- 

rinted on it, as the Figure of a Sea] upon 

ax. In what Senſe therefore are we 
to underſtand thoſe Exprefſions? Explain 
me this if you can: And I ſhall then be 
able to anſwer all thoſe Queries you 
formerly put to me about my Subſtra- 
tum. ' | : 

Phil. Look you, Hylas, when I ſpeak 
of Objects as exiſting in the Mind or im- 
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printed on the Senies; I would not be 


underſtood in the groſs literal Senſe, as 


when Bodies are ſaid to exiſt in a place, 
or a Seal to make an Impreſſion upon 
Wax. My Meaning is only that the Mind 


comprehends or perceives them; and that 


it is affected from without, or by ſome 
Being diſtinct from itſelf. This is my 
Explication of your Difficulty ; and how 
it can ſerve to make your Tenet of an 


unperceiving material Subſtratum intelligi- 


ble, I would fain know. 


Hyl. 
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yl. Nay, if that be all, I confeſs T do 
not ſee what Uſe can be made of it. But 
are you not guilty of ſome Abuſe of Lan- 
guage in this? | 

Phi]. Nane at all; It is no more than 


common Cuſtom, which you know is the 


Rule of Language, hath authorized: No- 
thing being more uſual, than for Philoſo- 


phers to ſpeak of the immediate Objects 


of the Underſtanding as Things exiſting 


in the Mind. Nor 1s there any thing in 


this, but what is conformable to the ge- 


neral Analogy of Language; moſt part of 


Solution for this, you muſt never expect 


the mental Operations being ſignified by 
Words borrowed from ſenſible Things; as 
is plain in the Terms Comprebend, Reflect, 
Diſcourſe, Gc. which being applied to the 
Mind, muſt not be taken in their groſs 
original Senſe. 

Hyl. You have, I own, ſatisfied me in 
this Point: But there ftill remains one 
great Difficulty, which I know not how 
you wl get over. And indeed it is of 
ſuch Importance, that if you could folve 
all others, without being able to find a 


to make me a Proſelyte to your Princi- 


ples. | 
Phil. Let me know this mighty Diffi- 


culty. 
yl. 
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Hyl. The Scripture Account of the 


Creation, is what appears to me utterly 
irreconcileable with your Notions. Meſes 
tells us of a Creation: A Creation of what? 
of Ideas? No certainly, but of Things, of 
real Things, ſolid corporeal Subſtances. 
Bring your Principles to agree with this, 
and I ſhall perhaps agree with you. 


Phil. Moſes mentions the Sun, Moon, 


and Stars, Earth and Sea, Plants and Ani- 
mals: That all theſe do really exiſt, and 
were in the Beginning created by God, 
I make no queſtion. If by Ideas, you 
mean Fictions and Fancies of the Mind, 
then theſe are no Ideas. If by Ideas, you 
mean immediate Objects of the Under- 


ſtanding, or ſenſible Things which cannot 


exiſt unperceived, or out of a Mind, then 
theſe Things are Ideas. But whether you 
do, or do not call them Ideas, it matters 
little. The Difference is only about a 
Name. And whether that Name be re- 
tained or rejected, the Senſe, the Truth and 
Reality of Things continues the fame. 
In common Talk, the Objects of our 


Senſes are not termed Peas but Things. 
Call them ſo till: Provided you do not 
attribute to them any abſolute external 
Exiſtence, and I ſhall never quarrel with 
ou for a Word. The Creation therefore 
allow to have been a Creation of — 

0 
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of Real Things. Neither is this in the 
leaſt inconſiſtent with my Principles, as 
is evident from what I have now faid; 
and would have been evident to you with- 


out this, if you had not forgotten what 


had been ſo often ſaid before. But as for 
ſolid corporeal Subſtances, I deſire you to 
ſhew where Moſes makes any mention of 
them ; and if they ſhould be mentioned by 
him, or any other inſpired Writer, it would 
ſtill be incumbent on you to ſhew thoſe 


Words were not taken in the vulgar Ac- 


ceptation, for things falling under our 
Senſes, but in the Philoſophic Acceptati- 
on, for Matter, or an unknown Quiddity, 
with an abſolute Exiſtence. When you 


have proved theſe Points, then (and not 


till then) may you bring the Authority of 
Moſes into our Diſpute, 

Hyl. It is in vain to diſpute about a 
Point ſo clear. I am content to refer 
it to your own Conſcience, Are you not 
ſatisfied there is ſome peculiar Repugnan- 
cy between the Maſaic Account of the 
Creation, and your Notions? _ 

Phil. If all poſſible Senſe, which can be 
put on the firſt Chapter of Geneſis, may 
be conceived as conſiſtently with my Prin- 
ciples as any other, then it has no pecu- 
liar Repugnancy with them. Bur there 1s 
no Senſe you may not as well conceive, 

believing 
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believing as I do. Since, beſide Spirits, 
all you conceive are Ideas; and the Ex- 
iſtence of theſe I do not deny. Neither 
do you pretend they exiſt without the 
Mind. | 
 Hyl. Pray let me ſee any Senſe you can 
underſtand it in. | 

Phil. Why, I imagine that if I had been 
preſent at the Creation, I ſhould have ſeen 
Things produced into Being; that is, be- 
come perceptible, in the Order deſcribed 
by the Sacred Hiſtorian. I ever before 
believed the Moſaic Account of the Crea- 
tion, and now find no Alteration in m 
Manner of believing it. When Things 
are ſaid ro begin or end their Exiſtence, we 
do not mean this with regard to God, but 
His Creatures. All Objects are eternall 
known by God, or which is the ſame thing, 
have an Eternal Exiſtence in his Mind: 
But when Things before imperceptible 
to Creatures, are by a Decree of God, 
made perceptible to them; then are they 


ſaid to begin a relative Exiſtence, with re- 


ſpect to created Minds. Upon reading 
therefore the Moſaic Account of the Crea- 
tion, I underſtand that the ſeveral Parts 
of the World became gradually perceivea- 
ble to finite Spirits, endowed with proper 
Faculties; ſo that whoever ſuch were pre- 
ſent, they were in truth perceived by — 
| | $ 
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This is the literal obvious Senſe ſuggeſt- 
ed to me, by the Words of the Holy 
Scripture: In which is included no Men- 
tion or no Thought, either of Sub/tratum, 
Inſtrument, Occaſion, or abſolute Exiſ- 
tence. And upon Inquiry, I doubt not, it 
will be found, that moſt plain honeſt Men, 
who believe the Creation, never think of 
thoſe things any more than I. What me- 
taphyſical Senſe you may underſtand it 
in, you only can tell. | 

Hyl. But, Philonous, you do not ſeem 
to be aware, that you allow created Things 
in the Beginning, only a relative, and 
conſequently hypothetical Being: Thar is 
to ſay, upon Suppolition there were Men 
to perceive them, without which they have 
no Actuality of abſolute Exiſtence, where- 
in Creation might terminate, Is it not 
therefore according to you plainly impoſ- 
fible, the Creation of any inanimate Crea- 
tures ſhould precede that of Man? And 
is not this directly contrary to the Mo. 


faic Account? 


Phil, In Anſwer to chat I fay, Fir, 
Created Beings might begin to exiſt in 
the Mind of other created Imelligences, be- 


_ fide Men, You will not therefore be a- 


ble to prove any Contradiction between 
Moſes and my Notions, unleſs you firſt 
ſhew, there was no other Order of 23 
. | create 
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created Spirits in Being before Man. I 
ſay farther, in caſe we conceive the Crea- 
tion, as we ſhould at this time a Parcel 
of Plants or Vegetables of all ſorts, pro- 
duced by an inviſible Power, in a Deſert 
where no body was preſent: That this 
Way of explaining or conceiving it, is con- 
ſiſtent with my Principles, ſince they de- 
ive you of nothing, either ſenſible or 
imaginable : That it exactly ſuits with the 
common, natural, undebauched Notions 
of Mankind: That it manifeſts the De- 
pendence of all Things on God; and con- 
ſequently hath all the good Effect or In- 
fluence, which it is poſſible that impor- 
tant Article of our Faith ſhould have in 
making Men humble, thankful, and reſign- 
ed to their Creator. I ſay moreover, that 
in this naked Conception of Things, di- 
veſted of Words, there will not be found 
any Notion of what you call the Auali- 
ty of abſolute Exitence. You may indeed 
raiſe a Duſt with thoſe Terms, and ſo 
lengthen our Diſpute to no purpoſe. But 
I intreat you calmly to look into your 
own Thoughts, and then tell me if chey 
are not an uſeleſs and unintelligible 
Jargon. 
Hl. I own, I have no very clear No- 
tion annexed to them. But what ſay you 
to this? Do you not make the Ty 
R | O 
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of ſenſible Things conſiſt in their being 


in a Mind? And were not all Things eter- 


nally in the Mind of God? Did they not 


bypothetical Exiſtence if you pleaſe. But 


therefore exiſt from all Eternity, accord- 
ing to you? And how could that which 
was Eternal, be created in Time? Can 
any thing be clearer or better connected 
than this? 

Phil. And are not you too of Opinion, 
that God knew all Things from Eter- 
nity ? : | 
I am. ; 

Phil. Conſequently they always had a 
Being in the Divine Intellect. 

Hyl. This I acknowledge. 

Phil. By your own Confeſſion therefore, 
nothing is New, or begins to be, in reſpect 
of the Mind of God. Sowe are agreed 
in that Point. nee 
Hyl. What ſhall we make then of the 
Creation? | 
Phil. May we not underſtand it to have 
been intirely in reſpect of finite Spirits; ſo 
that Things, with regard to us, may pro- 
perly be ſaid to begin their Exiſtence, or 
be created, when God decreed they ſhould 
become perceptible to intelligent Creatures, 
in that Order and Manner which He then 
eſtabliſhed, and we now call the Laws of 
Nature? Yon may call this a relative, of 


ſo 


* 
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ſo long as it ſupplies us with the moſt 
natural, obvious, and literal Senſe of the 
Moſaic Hiſtory of the Creation; ſo long 
as it anſwers all the religious Ends of that 
great Article; in a word, ſo long as you 


can aſſign no other Senſe or Meaning in 


its ſtead ; why ſhould we reject this? Is it 
to comply with a ridiculous Sceptical Hu- 
mour of making every thing Nonſenſe and 
Unintelligible? I am ſure you cannot ſay, 
it is for the Glory of God. For allowing 
it to be a thing poſſible and conceivable, 
that the corporeal World ſhould have an 
abſolute Subſiſtence extrinſical to the Mind 
of God, as well as to the Minds of all 
created Spirits: Yet how could this ſer 
forth either the Immenſity or Omniſcience 
of the Deity, or the neceſſary and imme- 
diate Dependence of all things on Him? 
Nay, would it not rather ſeem to derogate 
from thoſe Attributes? 

Hyl. Well, but as to this Decree of 
God's, for making Things perceptible: 
What ſay you, Philonous, is it not plain, 
God did either execute that Decree from 
all Eternity, or at ſome certain time be- 
gan to will what He had not actually 
willed before, but only deſigned to will. 
If the former, then there could be no Crea- 
tion or Beginning of Exiſtence in finite 
Things. If the latter, then we muſt ac- 

Y knowledge 
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knowledge ſomething new to befal the 
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Deity; which implies a fort of Change: 
and all Change argues Imperfection. 

Phil. Pray confider what you are do- 
ing. Is it not evident, this Objection con- 
cludes equally againſt a Creation in any 
Senſe; nay, agamſt every other Act of 
the Deity, diſcoverable by the Light of 
Nature ? None of which can we conceive, 


otherwiſe than as performed in Time, 


and having a Beginning. God is a Being 
of tranſcendent and unlimited Perfections: 
His Nature therefore is incomprehenſible 


to finite Spirits. It is not therefore to be 


expected, that any Man, whether Mate- 
rial} or Immaterialiſt, ſhould have exact- 
ly juſt Notions of the Deity, His Attri- 


butes, and ways of Operation. If then you 


would infer any thing againſt me, your 
Difneulty muſt not be drawn from the Ina- 
dequateneſs of our Conceptions of the Di- 
vine Nature, which is unavoidable on any 


Scheme; but from the Denial of Matter, 


of which there is not one Word, directly or 
indirectly, in what you have now objected. 

Hl. 1 muſt acknowledge, the Diffieul- 
ties you are concerned to clear, are ſuch 
only as ariſe from the Non-exiftence of 


Matter, and are peculiar to that Notion. 


So far you are in the right. But I can- 


not by any means bring my ſelf to think 


there 
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there is no ſuch peculiar Repugnancy be- 
tween the Creation and your Opinion; 
though indeed where to fix it, I do not 
diſtinctly know. | | 

Phil. What would you have! do I not 
acknowledge a rwofold State of Things, 
the one Ectypal or Natural, the other 
Archetypal and Eternal? The former 
was created in Time; the latter exiſted 
from Everlaſting in the Mind of God. Is 
not this agreeable to the common Notions 
of Divines? or is any more than this ne- 
ceflary in order to conceive the Creation? 
But you ſuſpect ſome peculiar Repugnan- 


cy, though you know not where it lies. 


To take away all Poſſibility of Seruple in 
the caſe, do but conſider this one Point. 
Either you are -not able to conceive the 
Creation on any Hypotheſis whatſoever; 
and if fo, there is no ground for Diſlike or 
Complaint againſt my particular Opinion 


on that Score: Or you are able to con- 


ceive it; and if ſo, why not on my Prin- 
ciples, ſince thereby nothing conceivable js 
taken away? You have all along been al- 
lowed the full Scope of Senſe, Imaginati- 
on, and Reaſon, Whatever therefore you 
could before apprehend, either immedi- 
ately or mediately by your Senſes, or- by 
Ratiocination from your Senſes; whatever 
you could perceive, imagine or underſtand, 


1 remains 
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remains ſtill with you. If therefore the 
Netion you have of the Creation by other 
Principles be intelligible, you have it ſtill 
upon mine; if it be not intelligible, I con- 

ceive it to be no Notion at all; and fo 
there is no Loſs of it. And indeed it ſeems 
to me very plain, that the Suppoſition of 
Matter, that is, a thing perfectly unknown 
and inconceivable, cannot ſerve to make 
us conceive any. thing. And I hope, it 
need not be proved to you, that if the 
Exiſtence of Matter doth not make the 
Creation conceivable, the Creation's being 
without it inconceivable, can be no Ob- 
jection againſt its Non-Exiſtence. 

Hy1. I confeſs, Philonous, you have almoſt 
fatisfied me in this Point of the Creation. 
Phil. I would fain know why you are 

not quite ſatisfied. You tell me indeed of 
a Repugnancy between the Mo/aic Hiſtory 
and Immaterialiſm: But you know not 
where it lies. Is this reaſonable, Hylas ? 
Can you expect I ſhould ſolve a Difficul- 
without knowing what it is? Bur to 
paſs by all that, would not a Man think 
you were aſſured there is no Repugnancy 
between the received Notions of Materia- 
liſts and the inſpired Writings? 

Hyl. And ſo I am. 
 . Pu]. Ought the Hiſtorical Part of 
Scripture to be underſtood in a plain ob- 


vious 
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vious Senſe, or in a Senſe which is meta- 
hyſical, and out of the way? 
Hyl. In the plain Senſe, doubtleſs. - - - 
Phil. When Moſes ſpeaks of Herbs, 
Earth, Water, &c. as having been created 
by God; think you not the ſenſible Things, 
commonly ſignified by thoſe Words, are 
ſuggeſted to every unphiloſophical Reader? 
Hyl. I cannot help thinking ſo. | 
Phil. And are not all Ideas, or Things 
perceived by Senſe, to be denied a real 
— 07 by the Doctrine of the Materia- 
iſts? bann a 
Hyl. This I have already acknowledged. 
Phil. The Creation therefore, according 
to them, was not the Creation of Things 
ſenſible, which have only a relative Being, 
but of certain unknown | Natures, which 
have an abſolute Being, wherein Creation 
might terminate, . 
Hyl. True. | 
Phil. Is it not therefore evident, the 
Aſſerters of Matter deſtroy the plain ob- 
vious Senſe of Moſes, with which their 
Notions are utterly inconſiſtent ; and inſtead 
of it obtrude on us I know not What, 
ſomething equally unintelligible to them- 
ſelves and.me? 
Hyl. I cannot contradi& you. 


Phil. Moſes tells us of a Creation. A 


Creation of what? of unknown Quiddities, 
T4. of 
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of Occaſions, or Subſtratums? No certain- 
ly; but of Things obvious to the Senſes. 
You muſt firſt reconcile this with your 
Notions, if you expect I ſhould: be re- 
coneiled to them. 1 
Hyl. I fee you can aſſault me with my 
own Weapons. . N 
. - Phil. Then as to abſolute Exiſtence; 
was there ever known a more jejune Notion 
than that? Something it is, 10 abſtracted 
and unintelligible, that you have frankly 
owned you could not conceive it, mu 
leſs explain any thing by it. But allowing 
Matter to exiſt, and the Notion of abſo- 
lute Exiſtence to be as clear as Light; yet 
was this ever known to make the Creation 
more credible? Nay hath it not furniſhed 
the Atherfts and Infidels of all Ages, with 
the moſt plaufible Argument againſt a Crea- 
tion? That a corporeal Subſtance, which 
hath an abſolute Exiſtence without the 
Minds of Spirits, ſhould be produced out 
of- nothing by the mere Will of a Spirit, 
Hath been looked upon as a thing fo contra- 
ry to all Reaſon, ſo impoſſible and abſurd, 
that not only the moſt celebrated among 
the Ancients, but even divers Modern and 
Chriſtian Philoſophers have thought Mat- 
ter coeternal with the Deity. Lay theſe 
things together, and then judge you whe- 
ther Materialiſm diſpoſes Men to believe the 
Creation of Things. Hyl. 
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yl. I own, Philtanus, I think it does 
not. This of the Creation is the laſt Ob- 
jection I can think of; and I muſt needs 
own it hath been ſufficiently anſwered as 
well as the reſt. Nothing now remains 
to be overcome, but a fort of unaccounta- 
ble Backwardneſs that J find in my felf 
toward your Notions. 

Phil. When a Man is ſwayed, he knows 
not why, to one Side of a Queſtion; Can 
this, think you, be any thing elſe but the 
Effect of Prejudice, which never fails to 
attend old and rooted Notions ? And in- 
deed in this reſpect I cannot deny the 
Belief of Matter to have very much the 
Advantage over the contrary — wah 
Men of a learned Education. 7 

Hyl. ] confeſs it ſeems to be ax you fo. 

Phil. As a Balance therefore to this 
Weight of Prejudice, let us throw inte 
the Scale the great Advantages that ariſe 
from the Belief of Immaterialiſm, both in 
regard to Religion and Humane Learning. 
The Being of a God, and Incorruptibility 
of the Soul, thoſe great Articles of Reli- 
gion, are they not proved with the cleareſt 
and - moſt immediate Evidence? When I 
ſay the Being of a Gad, I do not mean an 
obſcure general Cauſe of Things, where- 
of we have no Conception, but God, in 
the. ſtrict and proper Senſe of the Word. 
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A Being whoſe Spirituality, Omnipreſence, 
Providence, Omniſcience, Infinite Power 
and Goodneſs, are as conſpicuous as the 
Exiſtence of ſenſible Things, of which 
(notwithſtanding the fallacious Pretences 
and affected Scruples of Scepricks) there is 
no more reaſon to doubt, than of our own 
Being. Then with relation ro Humane 
Sciences; in Natural Philoſophy, what In- 
tricacies, what Obſcurities, what Contra- 
ditions, hath the Belief of Matter led Men 
into! To ſay nothing of the numberleſs 
Diſputes about its Extent, Continuity, Ho- 
| mogeneity, Gravity, Diviſibility, &c. do 
they not pretend to explain all things by 

ies operating on Bodies, according to 

the Laws of Motion? and yet, are they able 
to comprehend how any one Body ſhould 
move another? Nay, admitting there was 
no Difficulty in reconciling the Notion of 
an inert Being with a Cauſe; or in con- 
ceiving how an Accident might paſs from 
one Body to another; yet by all their 
| ſtrained Thoughts and extravagant Suppo- 
firions, have they been able to reach the 
mechanical Production of any one Animal 
or Vegetable Body? Can they account by 
the Laws of Motion, for Sounds, Taſtes, 
Smells, or Colours, or for the regular 
Courſe of Things? Have they accounted 
by Phyſical Principles for the Aptitude 


and 
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and Contrivance, even of the moſt incon- 
ſiderable Parts of the Univerſe? But laying 9 
aſide Matter and corporeal Cauſes, and | 
admitting only the Efficiency of an All- 1 
rfect Mind, are not all the Effects of 
a and intelligible? If the Phæ- q 
nomena are nothing elſe. but Ideas; God is (| 
a Spirit, but Matter an unintelligent, un- 
perceiving Being. If they demonſtrate an 
unlimited Power in their Cauſe; God is 
Active and Omnipotent, but Matter an 
inert Maſs, If the Order, Regularity, and 
Uſefulneſs of them, can never be ſuffici- 
ently admired; God is infinitely Wiſe and 
Provident, but Matter deſtitute of all Con- 
trivance and Deſign, Theſe ſurely are 
great Advantages in Phyfics. Not to men- 
tion that the Apprehenſion of a diſtant 
Deity, naturally diſpoſes Men to a Negli- 
gence in their moral Actions, which they 
would be more cautious of, in caſe they I 
thought Him immediately preſent, and | 
ating on their Minds without the Inter- | 
oſition of Matter, or unthinking Second 
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Cauſes, Then in Metaphyſies; what Dif- 
ficulties concerning Entity in Abſtract, Sub- ll 
ſtantial Forms, Hylarchic Principles, Pla- me 

ſtic Natures, Subſtance and Accident Prin- | | 
ciple of Individuation, Poſfibility of Mat- lj 

| rer's thinking, Origin of Ideas, the Man- | 
ner how two independent Subſtances, ſo ll 
widely ll 
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widely different as Spirit and Matter, ſhould 
mutually operate on each other? What 
Difficulties, I ſay, and endleſs Diſquiſitions 
— theſe and innumerable other 

e like Points, do we eſcape by ſuppoſing 
only Spirits and Ideas? Even the Mathe- 
maticks themſelves, if we take away the 
abſolute Exiſtence of extended Things, be- 
come much more clear and eaſy ; the moſt 


| ſhocking Paradoxes and intricate Specula- 
tions in thoſe Sciences, depending on the 


infinite Diviſibility of finite Extenſion, 
which depends on that? fition. But 
what need is there to inf — the parti- 
cular Sciences? Is not that Oppoſition to 
all Science whatſoever, that Phrenſy of the 
ancient and modern Scepticis, built on the 
ſame Foundation? Or can you produce 
ſo much as one Argument againſt the 
Reality of corporeal Things, or in behalf 
of that avowed utter Ignorance of their 
Natures, - which doth not ſuppoſe their 
Reality to confiſt in an external abſolute 
Exiſtence? Upon this Suppofition indeed, 
the Objections from the Change of Co- 
lours in a Pigeon's Neck, or the Appea- 
rances of a broken Oar in the Water, muſt 
be allowed to have Weight. But thoſe 
and the like Objections vaniſh, if we do 
not maintain the Being of abſolute ex- 
ternal Originals, but place the Reality of 

Things 
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Things in Ideas, fleeting indeed, and 
changeable; however not changed at ran- 
dom, but according to the fixed Order of 
Nature. For herein conſiſts that Conſtan- 
cy and Truth of Things, which ſecures 
all the Concerns of Life, and diſtinguiſhes 
that which is real from the irregular Vi- 
ſions of the Fancy. | 
Hl. J agree to all you have now ſaid, 
and muſt own that nothing can incline me 
co embrace your Opinion, more than the 
Advantages I fee it is attended with, I 
am by Nature lazy; and this would: be a 
mighty Abridgment in Knowledge. What 
Doubrs, what Hypotheſes, what Laby- 
rinths of Amuſement, what Fields of Diſ- 
putation, what an Ocean of falſe Learning, 
may be avoided” by that fingle Notion of 
Immaterialiſin? | 
" Phil. After all, is there any thing far- 
ther remaining to be done? You may re- 
member you promiſed to embrace that O- 
pinion, which. upon Examination ſhould 
appear moſt agreeable to common Senſe; 
and remote from Scepticiſm. This by your 
own Confeſſion is that which denies Mat- 
ter, or the abſolute Exiſtence of corpo- 
real Things. Nor is this all; The ſame 
Notion has heen proved: ſeveral Ways, 
viewed in different Lights, purſued in its 
Canſequences, and all Odjections againſt 
; It 
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it cleared.. Can there be a greater Evidence 
of its Truth? or is it poſſible it ſhould 


have all the Marks of a true Opinion, and 


yet be falſe? A each | | 
Hyl. I own my ſelf intirely ſatisfied for 


the preſent in all reſpect. But what Se- 


curity can I have that I ſhall ſtill conti- 
nue the ſame full Aſſent to your Opinion, 
and that no unthought-of Objection or Dif- 
ficulty will occur hereafter ? 3 

Phil. Pray, Hylas, do you in other Caſes, 
when a Point is once evidently proved, 
withhold your Aſſent on account of Ob- 
jections or Difficulties it may be liable to? 
Are the Difficulties that attend the Doctrine 
of incommenſurable Quantities, of the An- 
gle of Contact, of the Aſymptotes to 


Curves or the like, ſufficient to make you 


hold out againſt Mathematical Demonſtra- 
tion? Or will you disbelieve the Provi- 
dence of God, becauſe there may be ſome 
particular things which you know not how 
to reconcile with it? If there are Diffi- 


culties attending Immaterialiſm, there are at 


the ſame time direct and evident Proofs 
for it. But for the Exiſtence of Matter, 
there is not one Proof, and far more nu- 
merous and inſurmountable Objections lie 
againſt it. But where are thoſe mighty 
Difficulties you inſiſt on? Alas! you know 
not where or what they are; ſomething 


which may poſſibly occur hereafter. If this 
be 


— 
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be 2 ſufficient Pretence for withholding your 
full Aſſent, you ſhould never yield it to any 
Propoſition, how free ſoever from Excep- 
tions, how clearly and ſolidly ſoever de- 
monſtrated. . 
Hyl. You have ſatisfied me, Ph:lonous. 
Phil. But to arm you againſt all future 
Obje&ions, do but conſider, That which 
bears equally hard on two contradictory 
Opinions, can be a Proof againſt neither. 
Whenever therefore any Difficulty occurs, 
try if you can find a Solution for it on the 
Hypotheſis of the Materialifts. Be not de- 
ceived by Words; but ſound your own 
Thoughts. And in caſe you cannot con- 
ceive it eaſier by the help of Materialiſin, it 
is plain it can be no Objection = Im- 
materialiſm. Had you proceeded all along 
by this Rule, you would probably have 
ſpared yourſelf abundance of trouble in ob- 
jecting; ſince of all your Difficulties I chal- 
lenge you to ſhew one that is explained b 
Matter; nay, which is not more unintel- 
ligible with, than without that Suppoſition, 
and conſequently makes rather againſt than 
for it. You ſhould conſider in each Parti- 
cular, whether the Difficulty ariſes from 
the Non-exiſtence of Matter. If it doth not, 
you might as well argue from the infinite 
Diviſibility of Extenſion againſt the Divine 
Preſcience, as from ſuch a Difficulty againſt 
Im- 
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Inmaterialiſin. And yet upon Recollection 
J believe you will find this to have been of- 


ten, if not always the Caſe. You thould 


likewiſe take heed not to argue on a peritro 
Principii. One is apt to ſay, The unknown 
Sabſtances ought to be eſteemed real Things, 
rather than the Ideas in our Minds: And 
who can tell but the unthinking external 
Bubſtance may concur as a Cauſe or Inſtru- 
ment in the Production of our Ideas? But 
is not this proceeding on a Suppoſition 
that there are ſuch external Subſtances ? 
And to ſuppoſe this, is it not begging tht 
Queſtion ? But above all things you ſhould 
beware of impoſing on your ſelf by that 
vulgar Sophiſm, which is called Ignoratio 
Blenchi. Vou talked often as if you thought 
I maintained the Non-exiftence of ſenſible 
Things: Whereas in truth no one can be 
more thorowly aſſured of their Exiſtence 


than Tam: And it is you who doubt; I 


ſhould have faid, poſitively deny it. Every 
thing that is ſeen, felt, heard, or any way 
perceived by the Senſes, is on the Principles 
1 embrace, a real Being, but not on yours. 
Remember, the Matter you contend for is 
an unknown ſomewhar, (if indeed it may 
be termed ſomewhat) which is quite ſtrip- 
ped of all fenfible Qualities, and can neither 
de perceived by Senſe, nor apprehended by 
the Mind. Remember, I ſay, that it is not 

any 
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any Object which is hard or ſoft, hot or 
a blue or white, round or ſquare, Oe, 
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For all theſe things I affirm do exiſt. 


Though indeed I deny they have an Exiſ- 
rence diſtin& from being perceived ; or that 
they exiſt out of all Minds whatſoever. 
Think on theſe Points; let them be attentive- 
ly conſidered and ſtill kept in view. Other- 
wiſe you will not comprehend the State 


of the Queſtion ; without which your Ob- 
jections will always be wide of the Mark, 


and inftead of mine, may poſſibly be direc- 


ted (as more than once they have been) 


againſt your own Notions. 


Hyl. I muſt needs own, Philonous, no- 


thing ſeems to have kept me from agree- 
ing with you more than this ſame m/- 
taking the Queſtion, In denying Matter, at 
firſt glimpſe I am tempred to imagine you 


deny the things we ſee and feel ; but upon 
Reflexion find there is no Ground for it. 


What think you therefore of retaining the 
Name Matter, and applying it to ſenſible 
Things? This may be done without any 
Change in your Sentiments: And believe 


me it would be a Means of reconciling them 
ro ſome Perſons, who may be more ſhock- 
ed at an Innovation in Words than in 


Opinion. 


Phil. With all my heart : Retain the 


Word Matter, and apply it to the * 
8 
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of Senſe, if.you pleaſe, provided you do not 
attribute to them any Subſiſtence diſtinct 
from their being A I ſhall never 
quarrel with you for an Expreſſion, Mat- 


ter, or material Subſtance, are Terms intro». 
duced by Philoſophers; and as uſed by 


them, imply a ſort of Independency, or a 
Subſiſtence diſtinct from being perceived 
by a Mind: But are pever uſed by com- 
mon People; or if ever, it is to ſignify the 
immediate Objects of Senſe. One would 


tbink therefore, ſo long as the Names of all 
particular Things, with the Terms ſenſible, 


Subſtance, Body, Stuff, and the like, are re- 
tained, the Word Matter ſhould be never 
miſſed in common Talk. And in Philoſo- 


phical Diſcourſes it ſeems the beſt way to 
leave it quite out; ſince there is not per- 


haps any one thing that hath more favou- 


red and ſtrengthned the depraved Bent of 
the Mind toward Athei/m, than the Uſe of 


that general confuſed Term. | 

Hyl. Well but, Philonous, ſince I am 
content to give up the Notion of an un- 
thinking Subſtance exterior to the Mind, 


I think you ought not to deny me the Pri- 
vilege of uſing the Word Matter as I pleaſe, 


and annexing it to a Collection of ſenſible 


Qualities ſubſiſting only in the Mind. I 


freely own there is no other Subſtance in 
a ſtrict Senſe, than Spirit. But I have 
1 been 
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been ſo long aceuſtomed to the Term Mat- 
fer, that I know not how to part with it. 
To ſay, There is no Matter in the World, 
is ſtill ſhocking to me. Whereas to ſay, 
There is no Matter, if by that Term be 
meant an unthinking Subſtance exiſtin 

without the Mind: But if by Matter is 
meant ſome ſenſible Thing, whoſe Exiſt- 


ence conſiſts in being perceived, then there 


is Matter: This Diſtinction gives it quite 
another Turn: And Men will come into 
your Notions with ſmall Difficulty, when 
they are propoſed in that manner, For 
after all, the Controverſy about Matter in 
the ſtrict Acceptation of it, lies altogether 
between you and the Philofophers; whoſe 
Principles, I acknowledge, are not near ſo 
natural, or ſo agreeable to the common 
Senſe of Mankind, and Holy Scripture, as 
yours. There is nothing we either deſire 
or ſhun, but as it makes, or is apprehend- 
ed to make ſome Part of our Happineſs or 
Miſery. But what hath Happineſs or Mi- 
ſery, Joy or Grief, Pleaſure or Pain, to do 
with abſolute Exiſtence, or with unknown 
Entities, abſtracted from all Relation to us? 
It is evident, Things regard us only as 
they are pleaſing or diſpleaſing: And 
they can pleaſe or diſpleaſe, only fo far 
forth as they are perceived. Farther there- 
fore we are not .concerned; and thus far 

2 you 
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you leave things as you found them. Yet 
ſtill there is ſomething new in this Doc- 
trine. It is plain, I do not now think 
with the Philoſophers, nor yer altogether 
with the Vulgar. I would know how the 
Caſe ſtands in that reſpect: Preciſely, what 
you have added to, or altered in my for- 


mer Notions. 


Phil. J do not pretend to be a Setter- 
up of New Notions. My Endeavours tend 
only to unite and place in a clearer Light 
that Truth, which was before ſhared be- 
tween the Vulgar and the Philoſophers: 
The former being of Opinion, that #ho/e 


Things they immediately percei ve are the real 


deed the Courſe that brought me to it, I 


Things; and the latter, that the Things 
immediately perceived, are Ideas which ex- 
it only in the Mind. Which Two Noti- 
ons put together, do in effect conſtitute 
the Subſtance of what I advance. 

Hyl. 1 have been a long time diſtruſt- 
ing my Senſes; merhought I ſaw things 
by a dim Light, and through falſe Glaſſes. 
Now the Glaſſes are removed, and a new 
Light breaks in upon my Underſtanding. I 
am clearly convinced that I fee things in 
their native Forms; and am no longer in 
Pain about their unknown Natures or 


- abſolute Exiſtence. This is the State I 


find my {elf in at preſent: Though in- 


do 


do not yet thorowly comprehend. Vou 
ſet out upon the ſame Principles that Aca- 
demicks, Cartefians, and the like Secs, 
uſually do; and for a long time it looked 
as if you were advancing their Philoſophi- 
cal Scepticiſin; but in the End your Con- 
cluſions are directly oppoſite to theirs. 

Phil. You ſee, Hylas the Water of yon- 
der Fountain, how it is forced upwards, in 
a round Column, to a certain Height; at 
which it breaks and falls back into the 
Baſon from whence it roſe: Its Aſcent as 
well as Deſcent, proceeding from the ſame 
uniform Law or Principle of Gravitation. 
Juſt ſo, the ſame Principles which at firſt 
View lead to Scepticiſin, purſued to a cer- 
tain Point, bring Men back to common 
Senſe. 
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